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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Michel, pitt che mortal, Angel divino. 
ARIOSTO. 
Similamente operando all’ artista 
Ch’ a l’abito dell’ arte e man che trema. 
Dante, Par. xiii., st. 77. 





DEDICATION. 


Noruine that is shall perish utterly, 
But perish only to revive again 
In other forms, as clouds restore in rain 
The exhalations of the land and sea. 
Men build their houses from the masonry 
Of ruined tombs; the passion and the pain 
Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, remain 
To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 
So from old chronicles, where sleep in dust 
Names that once filled the world with trumpet tones, 
I build this verse; and flowers of song have thrust 
Their roots among the loose disjointed stones, 
Which to this end I fashion as I must. 
Quickened are they that touch the Prophet’s bones. 


PART FIRST. 
bi 
PROLOGUE AT ISCHIA. 
The Castle Terrace. Virrorta Cotonna, and JuLiA GONZAGA. 


VITTORIA 


Will you then leave me, Julia, and so soon, 
To pace alone this terrace like a ghost? 
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JULIA. 
To-morrow, dearest. 


VITTORIA. 

Do not say to-morrow. 
A whole month of to-morrows were too soon. 
You must not go. You are a part of me. 


JULIA. 
I must return to Fondi. 


VITTORIA. 

The old castle 
Needs not your presence. No one waits for you. 
Stay one day longer with me. They who go 
Feel not the pain of parting; it is they 
Who stay behind that suffer. I was thinking 
But yesterday how like and how unlike 
Have been, and are, our destinies. Your husband, 
The good Vespasian, an old man, who seemed 
A father to you rather than a husband, 
Died in your arms; but mine, in all the flower 
And promise of his youth, was taken from me 
As by a rushing wind. The breath of battle 
3reathed on him, and I saw his face no more, 
Save as in dreams it haunts me. As our love 
Was for these men, so is our sorrow for them. 
Yours a child’s sorrow, smiling through its tears ; 
But mine the grief of an impassioned woman, 
Who drank her life up in one draught of love. 


JULIA. 
Behold this locket. This is the white hair 
Of my Vespasian. This the flower-of-love, 
The amaranth, and beneath it the device 
Non moritura. Thus my heart remains 
True to his memory; and the ancient castle, 
Where we have lived together, where he died, 
Is dear to me as Ischia is to you 


VITTORIA. 


I did not mean to chide you. 


JULIA. 
Let your heart 
Find, if it can, some poor apology 
For one who is too young, and feels too keenly 
The joy of life, to give up all her days 
To sorrow for the dead. While I am true 
To the remembrance of the man I loved 
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And mourn for still, I do not make a show 

Of all the grief I feel, nor live secluded 

And, like Veronica da Gambara, 

Drape my whole house in mourning, and drive forth 
In coach of sable drawn by sable horses, 

As if I were a corpse. Ah, one to-day 

Is worth for me a thousand yesterdays. 


VITTORIA. 
Dear Julia! Friendship has its jealousies 
As well as love. Who waits for you at Fondi? 


JULIA. 
A friend of mine and yours; a friend and friar. 
You have at Naples your Fra Bernadino ; 
And I at Fondi have my Fra Bastiano, 
The famous artist, who has come from Rome 
To paint my portrait. That is not a sin. 


VITTORIA. 


Only a vanity. 


JULIA. 
He painted yours. 


VITTORIA. 
Do not call up to me those days departed, 
When I was young, and all was bright about me, 
And the vicissitudes of life were things 
But to be read of in old histories, 
Though as pertaining unto me or mine 
Impossible. Ah, then I dreamed your dreams, 
And now, grown older, I look back and see 
They were illusions. 


JULIA. 

Yet without illusions 
What would our lives become, what we ourselves ? 
Dreams or illusions, call them what you will, 
They lift us from the commonplace of life 
To better things. 


VITTORIA. 
Are there no brighter dreams, 
No higher aspirations, than the wish 
To please and to be pleased ? 


JULIA. 


For you there are: 
I am no saint; I feel the world we live in 
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Comes before that which is to be hereafter, 
And must be dealt with first. 


VITTORIA. 


But in what way? 


JULIA. 
Let the soft wind that wafts to us the odor 
Of orange blossoms, let the laughing sea 
And the bright sunshine bathing all the world, 
Answer the question. 


VITTORIA. 


And for whom is meant 
This portrait that you speak of ? 


JULIA. 
For my friend 
The Cardinal Ippolito. 


VITTORIA. 
For him? 


JULIA. 
Yes, for Ippolito the Magnificent. 
’T is always flattering to a woman’s pride 
To be admired by one whom all admire. 


VITTORIA. 
Ah, Julia, she that makes herself a dove 
Is eaten by the hawk. Be on your guard. 
He is a Cardinal; and his adoration 
Should be elsewhere directed. 


JULIA. 
You forget 

The horror of that night, when Barbarossa, 
The Moorish corsair, landed on our coast 
To seize me for the Sultan Soliman; 
How in the dead of night, when all were sleeping, 
He scaled the castle wall; how I escaped, 
And in my night-dress, mounting a swift steed, 
Fled to the mountains, and took refuge there 
Among the brigands. Then of all my friends 
The Cardinal Ippolito was first 
To come with his retainers to my rescue. 
Could I refuse the only boon he asked 
At such a time, my portrait? 
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VITTORIA. 
I have heard 

Strange stories of the splendors of his palace, 
And how, apparelled like a Spanish Prince, 
He rides through Rome with a long retinue 
Of Ethiopians and Numidians 
And Turks and Tartars, in fantastic dresses, 
Making a gallant show. Is this the way 
A Cardinal should live? 


JULIA 

He is so young; 
Hardly of age, or little more than that ; 
Beautiful, generous, fond of arts and letters, 
A poet, a musician, and a scholar ; 
Master of many languages, and a player 
On many instruments. In Rome, his palace 
Is the asylum of all men distinguished 
In art or science, and all Florentines 


Escaping from the tyranny of his cousin, 
Duke Alessandro. 


VITTORIA. 
I have seen his portrait, 
Painted by Titian. You have painted it 
In brighter colors. 


JULIA. 

And my Cardinal, 
At Itri, in the courtyard of his palace, 
Keeps a tame lion! 


VITTORIA. 


And so counterfeits 
St. Mark, the Evangelist ! 


JULIA. 


Ah, your tame lion 
Is Michael Angelo. 


VITTORIA. 
You speak a name 
That always thrills me with a noble sound, 
As of a trumpet! Michael Angelo ! 
A lion all men fear and none can tame; 
A man that all men honor, and the model 
That all should follow; one who works and prays, 
For work is prayer, and consecrates his life 
To the sublime ideal of his art, 
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Till art and life are one; a man who holds 

Such place in all men’s thoughts, that when they speak 
Of great things done, or to be done, his name 

Is ever on their lips. 


JULIA. 
You too can paint 
The portrait of your hero, and in colors 
Brighter than Titian’s; I might warn you also 
Against the dangers that beset your path; 
But I forbear. 


VITTORIA. 
If I were made of marble, 
Of Fior di Persico or Pavonazzo, 
He might admire me: being but flesh and blood, 
I am no more to him than other women ; 
That is, am nothing. 


JULIA. 

Does he ride through Rome 
Upon his little mule, as he was wont, 
With his slouched hat, and boots of Cordovan, 
As when I saw him last ? 


VITTORIA. 

Pray do not jest. 
I cannot couple with his noble name 
A trivial word! Look, how the setting sun 
Lights up Castel-a-mare and Sorrento, 
And changes Capri to a purple cloud! 
And there Vesuvius with its plume of smoke, 
And the great city stretched upon the shore 
As in a dream! 


JULIA. 
Parthenope the Siren! 


VITTORIA. 
And yon long line of lights, those sun-lit windows 
Blaze like the torches carried in procession 
To do her honor! It is beautiful! 


JULIA. 
I have no heart to feel the beauty of it! 
My feet are weary, pacing up and down 
These level flags, and wearier still my thoughts 
Treading the broken pavement of the Past. 
It is too sad. I will go in and rest, 
And make me ready for to-morrow’s journey. 
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VITTORIA. 
I will go with you; for I would not lose 
One hour of your dear presence. ’Tis enough 
Only to be in the same room with you. 
I need not speak to you, nor hear you speak; 
Tf I but see you, I am satisfied. [They go in. 


II. 
MONOLOGUE. 
MicuaEt ANGELO’S Studio. He is at work on the cartoon of the Last Judgment. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Why did the Pope and his ten Cardinals 
Come here to lay this heavy task upon me? 
Were not the paintings on the Sistine ceiling 
Enough for them? They saw the Hebrew leader 
Waiting, and clutching his tempestuous beard, 
But heeded not. The bones of Julius 
Shook in their sepulchre. I heard the sound; 
They only heard the sound of their own voices. 


Are there no other artists here in Rome 

To do this work, that they must needs seek me? 
Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, might have done it; 
But he is lost to art. The Papal Seals, 

Like leaden weights upon a dead man’s eyes, 

Press down his lids; and so the burden falls 

On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect 

And Painter of the Apostolic Palace. 

That is the title they cajole me with, 

To make me do their work and leave my own; 
But having once begun, I turn not back. 

Blow, ye bright angels, on your golden trumpets 
To the four corners of the earth, and wake 

The dead to judgment! Ye recording angels, 

Open your books and read! Ye dead, awake! 

Rise from your graves, drowsy and drugged with death, 
As men who suddenly aroused from sleep 

Look round amazed, and know not where they are! 


In happy hours, when the imagination 
Wakes like a wind at midnight, and the soul 
Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 

To be uplifted on its wings, and listen 

To the prophetic voices in the air 

That call us onward. Then the work we do 
Is a delight, and the obedient hand 

Never grows weary. But how different is it 
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In the disconsolate, discouraged hours, 

When all the wisdom of the world appears 

As trivial as the gossip of a nurse 

In a sick-room, and all our work seems useless. 


What is it guides my hand, what thoughts possess me, 
That I have drawn her face among the angels, 
Where she will be hereafter? O sweet dreams, 
That through the vacant chambers of my heart 
Walk in the silence, as familiar phantoms 

Frequent an ancient house, what will ye with me? 
’T is said that Emperors write their names in green 
When under age, but when of age in purple. 

So Love, the greatest Emperor of them all, 

Writes his in green at first, but afterwards 

In the imperial purple of our blood. 

First love or last love, — which of these two passions 
Is more omnipotent? Which is more fair, 

The star of morning or the evening star ? 

The sunrise or the sunset of the heart? 

The hour when we look forth to the unknown, 
And the advancing day consumes the shadows, 

Or that when all the landscape of our lives 

Lies stretched behind us, and familiar places 

Gleam in the distance, and sweet memories 

Rise like a tender haze, and magnify 

The objects we behold, that soon must vanish ? 


What matters it to me, whose countenance 

Is like Laocoén’s, full of pain ; whose forehead 

Is a ploughed harvest-field, where threescore years 
Have sown in sorrow and have reaped in anguish ; 
To me, the artisan, to whom all women 

Have been as if they were not, or at most 

A sudden rush of pigeons in the air, 

A flutter of wings, a sound, and then a silence? 

I am too old for love; I am too old 

To flatter and delude myself with visions 

Of never-ending friendship with fair women, 
Imaginations, fantasies, illusions, 

In which the things that cannot be take shape, 
And seem to be, and for the moment are. [Convent bells ring. 


Distant and near and low and loud the bells, 
Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan, 
Jangle and wrangle in their airy towers, 
Discordant as the brotherhoods themselves 
In their dim cloisters. The descending sun 
Seems to caress the city that he loves, 

And crowns it with the aureole of a saint. 

I will go forth and breathe the air a while. 
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III. 
SAN SILVESTRO. 
A Chapel in the Church of San Silvestro on Monte Cavallo. 
Vittorta Cotonna, CLtaup10o ToLomMeEt, and others 


VITTORIA. 
Here let us rest awhile, until the crowd 
Has left the church. I have already sent 
For Michael Angelo to join us here. 


MESSER CLAUDIO. 
After Fra Bernardino’s wise discourse 
On the Pauline Epistles, certainly 
Some words of Michael Angelo on Art 
Were not amiss, to bring us back to earth. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, at the door. 
How like a Saint or Goddess she appears ; 
Diana or Madonna, which I know not! 
In attitude and aspect formed to be 
At once the artist’s worship and despair ! 


VITTORIA. 


Welcome, Maestro. We were waiting for you. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


I met your messenger upon the way, 
And hastened hither. 


VITTORIA. 
It is kind of you 
To come to us, who linger here like gossips 
Wasting the afternoon in idle talk. 
These are all friends of mine and friends of yours. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
If friends of yours, then are they friends of mine. 
Pardon me, gentlemen. But when I entered 
I saw but the Marchesa. 


VITTORIA. 
Take this seat 
Between me and Ser Claudio Tolommei, 
Who still maintains that our Italian tongue 
Should be called Tuscan. But for that offence 
We will not quarrel with him. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Eccellenza — 
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VITTORIA. 
Ser Claudio has banished Eccellenza 
And all such titles from the Tuscan tongue. 


MESSER CLAUDIO. 
’T is the abuse of them and not the use 
I deprecate. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
The use or the abuse, 
It matters not. Let them all go together, 
As empty phrases and frivolities, 
And common as gold-lace upon the collar 
Of an obsequious lackey. 


VITTORIA. 
That may be, 
3ut something of politeness would go with them; 
We should lose something of the stately manners 
Of the old school. 


MESSER CLAUDIO. 


Undoubtedly. 


VITTORIA. 
3ut that 
Is not what occupies my thoughts at present, 
Nor why I sent for you, Messer Michele. 
It was to counsel me. His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long desired, 
To build a convent in this neighborhood, 
Where the old tower is standing, from whose top 


Nero looked down upon the burning 


city. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
It is an inspiration ! 


VITTORIA. 
I am doubtful 
How I shall build; how large to make the convent, 
And which way fronting. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Ah, to build, to build! 

That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 
Are merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
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A something it is not, surpasses them 

As substance shadow. Long, long years ago, 
Standing one morning near the Baths of Titus, 
I saw the statue of Laocoén 

Rise from its grave of centuries, like a ghost 
Writhing in pain; and as it tore away 

The knotted serpents from its limbs, I heard, 
Or seemed to hear, the cry of agony 

From its white, parted lips. And still I marvel 
At the three Rhodian artists, by whose hands 
This miracle was wrought. Yet he beholds 
Far nobler works who looks upon the ruins 
Of temples in the Forum here in Rome. 

If God should give me power in my old age 
To build for Him a temple half as grand 

As those were in their glory, I should count 
My age more excellent than youth itself, 

And all that I have hitherto accomplished 

As only vanity. 


VITTORIA. 

I understand you. 
Art is the gift of God, and must be used 
Unto His glory. That in art is highest 
Which aims at this. When St. Hilarion blessed 
The horses of Italicus, they won 
The race at Gaza, for his benediction 
O’erpowered all magic; and the people shouted 
That Christ had conquered Marnas. So that art 
Which bears the consecration and the seal 
Of holiness upon it will prevail 
Over all others. Those few words of yours 
Inspire me with new confidence to build. 
What think you? The old walls might serve, perhaps, 
Some purpose still. The tower can hold the bells. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
If strong enough. 


VITTORIA. 


If not, it can be strengthened. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
I see no bar nor drawback to this building, 
And on our homeward way, if it shall please you, 
We may together view the site. 


VITTORIA. 


I thank you. 
I did not venture to request so much. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Let us now go to the old walls you spake of, 
Vossignoria — 


VITTORIA. 
What, again, Maestro? 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Pardon me, Messer Claudio, if once more 
I use the ancient courtesies of speech. 
I am too old to change. 


LY 
CARDINAL IPPOLITO. 
A richly furnished apartment in the Palace of CARDINAL IpPoLito. Night. 
Jacoro Narpt, an old man, alone. 


NARDI. 
I am bewildered. These Numidian slaves, 
In strange attire; these endless antechambers ; 
This lighted hall, with all its golden splendors, 
Pictures, and statues! Can this be the dwelling 
Of a disciple of that lowly Man 
Who had not where to lay his head? These statues 
Are not of Saints; nor is this a Madonna, 
This lovely face, that with such tender eyes 
Looks down upon me from the painted canvas. 
My heart begins to fail me. What can he 
Who lives in boundless luxury at Rome 
Care for the imperilled liberties of Florence, 
Her people, her Republic? Ah, the rich 
Feel not the pangs of banishment. All doors 
Are open to them, and all hands extended. 
The poor alone are outcasts; they who risked 
All they possessed for liberty, and lost ; 
And wander through the world without a friend, 
Sick, comfortless, distressed, unknown, uncared for. 


Enter Carpinat Iproxito, in Spanish cloak and slouched hat. 


IPPOLITO. 
I pray you pardon me that I have kept you 
Waiting so long alone. 


NARDI. 


I wait to see 
The Cardinal. 
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IPPOLITO. 
I am the Cardinal; 


NARDI. 
Jacopo Nardi. 


IPPOLITO. 
You are welcome. 
I was expecting you. Philippo Strozzi 
Had told me of your coming. 


NARDI. 


°T was his son 
That brought me to your door. 


IPPOLITO. 
Pray you, be seated. 
You seem astonished at the garb I wear, 
But at my time of life, and with my habits, 
The petticoats of a Cardinal would be — 
Troublesome; I could neither ride nor walk, 
Nor do a thousand things, if I were dressed 


Like an old dowager. It were putting wine 
Young as the young Astyanax into goblets 
As old as Priam. 


NARDI,. 
Oh, your Eminence 
Knows best what you should wear. 


IPPOLITO. 
Dear Messer Nardi, 

You are no stranger to me. I have read 
Your excellent translation of the books 
Of Titus Livius, the historian 
Of Rome, and model of all historians 
That shall come after him. It does you honor; 
But greater honor still the love you bear 
To Florence, our dear country, and whose annals 
I hope your hand will write, in happier days 
Than we now see. 


NARDI. 


Your Eminence will pardon 
The lateness of the hour. 


IPPOLITO. 


The hours I count not 
As a sun-dial; but am like a clock, 
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That tells the time as well by night as day. 
So, no excuse. I know what brings you here. 
You come to speak of Florence. 


NARDI. 


And her woes. 


IPPOLITO. 
The Duke, my cousin, the black Alessandro, 
Whose mother was a Moorish slave, that fed 
The sheep upon Lorenzo’s farm, still lives 
And reigns. 


NARDI. 


Alas, that such a scourge 
Should fall on such a city! 


IPPOLITO. 
When he dies, 
The Wild Boar in the gardens of Lorenzo, 
The beast obscene, should be the monument 
Of this bad man. 


NARDI. 

He walks the streets at night 
With revellers, insulting honest men. 
No house is sacred from his lusts. The conyents 
Are turned by him to brothels, and the honor 
Of women and all ancient pious customs 
Are quite forgotten now. The offices 
Of the Priori and Gonfalonieri 
Have been abolished. All the magistrates 
Are now his creatures. Liberty is dead. 
The very memory of all honest living 
Is wiped away, and even our Tuscan tongue 
Corrupted to a Lombard dialect. 


IPPOLITO. 
And worst of all his impious hand has broken 
The Martinella,— our great battle bell, 
That, sounding through three centuries, has led 
The Florentines to victory, — lest its voice 
Should waken in their souls some memory 
Of far-off times of glory. 


NARDI. 
What a change 
Ten little years have made! We all remember 
Those better days, when Niccola Capponi, 
The Gonfaloniere, from the windows 
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Of the Old Palace, with the blast of trumpets, 
Proclaimed to the inhabitants that Christ 

Was chosen King of Florence; and already 
Christ is dethroned, and slain, and in his stead 
Reigns Lucifer! Alas, alas, for Florence! 


IPPOLITO. 
Lilies with lilies, said Savonarola ; 
Florence and France! But I say Florence only, 
Or only with the Emperor’s hand to help us 
In sweeping out the rubbish. 


NARDI. 


Little hope 
Of help is there from him. He has betrothed 
His daughter Margaret to this shameless Duke. 
What hope have we from such an Emperor? 


IPPOLITO. 
Baccio Valori and Philippo Strozai, 
Once the Duke’s friends and intimates, are with us, 
And Cardinals Salvati and Ridolfi. 
We shall soon see, then, as Valori says, 
Whether the Duke can best spare honest men, 
Or honest men the Duke. 


NARDI. 
We have determined 
To send ambassadors to Spain, and lay 
Our griefs before the Emperor, though I fear 
More than I hope. 


IPPOLITO. 

The Emperor is busy 
With this new war against the Algerines, 
And has no time to listen to complaints 
From our ambassadors; nor will I trust them, 
But go myself. All is in readiness 
For my departure, and to-morrow morning 
I shall go down to Itri, where I meet 
Dante da Castiglione and some others, 
Republicans and fugitives from Florence, 
And then take ship at Gaéta, and go 
To join the Emperor in his new crusade 
Against the Turk. I shall have time enough 
And opportunity to plead our cause. 


NARDI, rising. 
It is an inspiration, and I hail it 
As of good omen. May the power that sends it 
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Bless our beloved country, and restore 

Its banished citizens. The soul of Florence 
Is now outside its gates. What lies within 
Is but a corpse, corrupted and corrupting. 
Heaven help us all. I will not tarry longer, 
For you have need of rest. Good-night. 


IPPOLITO. 


Good-night ! 


Enter FRA SEBASTIANO; Turkish attendants. 
IPPOLITO. 
Fra Bastiano, how your portly presence 
Contrasts with that of the spare Florentine 
Who has just left me! 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 


As we passed each other, 
I saw that he was weeping. 


IPPOLITO. 


Poor old man! 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 


Who is he? 


IPPOLITO. 

Jacopo Nardi. A brave soul; 
One of the Fuorusciti, and the best 
And noblest of them all; but he has made me 
Sad with his sadness. As I look on you 
My heart grows lighter. I behold a man 
Who lives in an ideal world, apart 
From all the rude collisions of our life, 
In a calm atmosphere. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
Your Eminence 
Is surely jesting. If you knew the life 
Of artists as I know it, you might think 
Far otherwise. 


IPPOLITO. 
3ut wherefore should I jest? 
The world of art is an ideal world, — 
The world I love, and that I fain would live in; 
So speak to me of artists and of art, 
Of all the painters, sculptors, and musicians 
That now illustrate Rome. 
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FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Of the musicians, 
I know but Goudimel, the brave maestro 
And chapel-master of his Holiness, 
Who trains the Papal choir. 


IPPOLITO. 

In church this morning, 
I listened to a mass of Goudimel, 
Divinely chanted. In the Incarnatus, 
In lieu of Latin words, the tenor sang 
With infinite tenderness, in plain Italian, 
A Neapolitan love-song. 
FRA SEBASTIANO. 


You amaze me. 
Was it a wanton song? 


IPPOLITO. 
Not a divine one. 
I am not over-scrupulous, as you know, 
In word or deed, yet such a song as that, 
Sung by the tenor of the Papal choir, 
And in a Papal mass, seemed out of place; 
There’s something wrong in it. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
There’s something wrong 
In everything. We cannot make the world 
Go right. *Tis not my business to reform 
The Papal choir. 


IPPOLITO. 
Nor mine, thank Heaven! 
Then tell me of the artists. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
Naming one 
I name them all; for there is only one: 
His name is Messer Michael Angelo. 
All art and artists of the present day 
Centre in him. 
IPPOLITO. 


You count yourself as nothing? 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
Or less than nothing, since I am at best 
Only a portrait-painter; one who draws 
With greater or less skill, as best he may, 
The features of a face. 
VOL. LI. — NO. 303. 2 
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IPPOLITO. 

And you have had 
The honor, nay, the glory, of portraying 
Julia Gonzaga! Do you count as nothing 
A privilege like that? See there the portrait 
Rebuking you with its divine expression. 
Are you not penitent? He whose skilful hand 
Painted that lovely picture has not right 
To vilipend the art of portrait-painting. 
But what of Michael Angelo? 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 

But lately 
Strolling together down the crowded Corso, 
We stopped, well pleased, to see your Eminence 
Pass on an Arab steed, a noble creature, 
Which Michael Angelo, who is a lover 
Of all things beautiful, especially 
When they are Arab horses, much admired, 
And could not praise enough. 


IPPOLITO, to an attendant. 
Hassan, to-morrow, 

When I am gone, but not till I am gone, — 
Be careful about that, — take Barbarossa 
To Messer Michael Angelo, the sculptor, 
Who lives there at Macello dei Corvi, 
Near to the Capitol; and take besides 
Some ten mule-loads of provender, and say 
Your master sends them to him as a present. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
A princely gift. Though Michael Angelo 
Refuses presents from his Holiness, 
Yours he will not refuse. 


IPPOLITO. 

You think him like 
Thymeetes, who received the wooden horse 
Into the walls of Troy. That book of Virgil 
Have I translated in Italian verse, 
And shall, some day, when we have leisure for it, 
Be pleased to read you. When I speak of Troy 
I am reminded of another town 
And of a lovelier Helen, our dear Countess 
Julia Gonzaga. You remember, surely, 
The adventure with the corsair Barbarossa, 
And all that followed? 
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FRA SEBASTIANO. 
A most strange adventure ; 
A tale as marvellous and full of wonder 
As any in Boccaccio or Sacchetti; 
Almost incredible! 


IPPOLITO. 
Were I a painter 

I should not want a better theme than that: 

The lovely lady fleeing through the night 

In wild disorder; and the brigands’ camp 

With the red fire-light on their swarthy faces. 

Could you not paint it for me? 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
No, not I. 


It is not in my line. 


IPPOLITO. 


Then you shall paint 
The portrait of the corsair, when we bring him 
A prisoner chained to Naples; for I feel 
Something like admiration for a man 
Who dared this strange adventure. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
I will do it. 
But catch the corsair first. 


IPPOLITO. 
You may begin 

To-morrow with the sword. Hassan, come hither; 
Bring me the Turkish scimitar that hangs 
Beneath the picture yonder. Now unsheathe it. 
*T is a Damascus blade; you see the inscription 
In Arabic: Za Allah illa Allah, — 
There is no God but God. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
How beautiful 
In fashion and in finish! It is perfect. 
The Arsenal of Venice cannot boast 
A finer sword. 


IPPOLITO. 
You like it? It is yours. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
You do not mean it. 
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IPPOLITO. 

I am not a Spaniard, 
To say that it is yours and not to mean it. 
I have at Itri a whole armory 
Full of such weapons. When you paint the portrait 
Of Barbarossa, it will be of use. 
You have not been rewarded as you should be 
For painting the Gonzaga. Throw this bauble 
Into the scale, and make the balance equal. 
Till then suspend it in your studio ; 
You artists like such trifles. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
I will keep it 
In memory of the donor. Many thanks. 


IPPOLITO. 

Fra Bastian, I am growing tired of Rome, 

The old dead city, with the old dead people ; 
Priests everywhere, like shadows on a wall, 

And morning, noon, and night the ceaseless sound 
Of convent bells. I must be gone from here ; 
Though Ovid somewhere says that Rome is worthy 
To be the dwelling-place of all the Gods, 

I must be gone from here. To-morrow morning 
I start for Itri, and go thence by sea 

To join the Emperor, who is making war 

Upon the Algerines ; perhaps to sink 

Some Turkish galleys, and bring back in chains 
The famous corsair. Thus would I avenge 

The beautiful Gonzaga. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
An achievement 
Worthy of Charlemagne, or of Orlando. 
Berni and Ariosto both shall add 
A canto to their poems, and describe you 
As Furioso and Innamorato. 
Now I must say good-night. 


IPPOLITO. 
You must not go; 

First you shall sup with me. My seneschal, 
Giovan Andrea dal Borgo a San Sepolero, — 
I like to give the whole sonorous name, 
It sounds so like a verse of the neid, — 
Has brought me eels fresh from the Lake of Fondi, 
And Lucrine oysters cradled in their shells: 
These, with red Fondi wine, the Cacuban 
That Horace speaks of, under a hundred keys 
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Kept safe, until the heir of Posthumus 

Shall stain the pavement with it, make a feast 
Fit for Lucullus, or Fra Bastian even ; 

So we will go to supper, and be merry. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 
Beware! Remember that Bolsena’s eels 
And Vernage wine once killed a Pope of Rome! 


IPPOLITO. 


*T was a French Pope; and then so long ago; 
Who knows ?— perhaps the story is not true. 


V. 


BORGO DELLE VERGINE AT NAPLES. 
Room in the Palace of Jutta GonzaGa. Night. 
JULIA GONZAGA, GIOVANNI VALDESSO. 


JULIA. 


Do not go yet. 


VALDESSO. 
The night is far advanced ; 
I fear to stay too late, and weary you 
With these discussions. 


JULIA. 
I have much to say. 
I speak to you, Valdesso, with that frankness 
Which is the greatest privilege of friendship, — 
Speak as I hardly would to my confessor, 
Such is my confidence in you. 


VALDESSO. 

Dear Countess, 
If loyalty to friendship be a claim 
Upon your confidence, then I may claim it. 


JULIA. 
Then sit again, and listen unto things 
That nearer are to me than life itself. 


VALDESSO, 
In all things I am happy to obey you, 
And happiest then when you command me most. 
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JULIA. 

Laying aside all useless rhetoric, 

That is superfluous between us two, 

I come at once unto the point, and say, 
You know my outward life, my rank and fortune; 
Countess of Fondi, Duchess of Trajetto, 

A widow rich and flattered, for whose hand 
In marriage princes ask, and ask it only 
To be rejected. All the world can offer 
Lies at my feet. If I remind you of it, 

It is not in the way of idle boasting, 

But only to the better understanding 

Of what comes after. 


VALDESSO. 
God hath given you also 
Beauty: and intellect ; and the signal grace 
To lead a spotless life amid temptations, 
That others yield to. 


JULIA. 

But the inward life, — 
That you know not; ’tis known but to myself, 
And is to me a mystery and a pain. 
A soul disquieted, and ill at ease, 
A mind perplexed with doubts and apprehensions, 
A heart dissatisfied with all around me, 
And with myself, so that sometimes I weep, 
Discouraged and disgusted with the world. 


VALDESSO. 
Whene’er we cross a river at a ford, 
If we would pass in safety, we must keep 
Our eyes fixed steadfast on the shore beyond, 
For if we cast them on the flowing stream, 
The head swims with it; so if we would cross 
The running flood of things here in the world, 
Our souls must not look down, but fix their sight 
On the firm land beyond. 


JULIA. 
I comprehend you. 
You think I am too worldly; that my head 
Swims with the giddying whirl of life about me. 
Is that your meaning? 


VALDESSO. 
Yes; your meditations 
Are more of this world and its vanities 
Than of the world to come. 
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JULIA. 
Between the two 


I am confused. 


VALDESSO. 
Yet have I seen you listen 
Enraptured when Fra Bernardino preached 
Of faith and hope and charity. 


JULIA. 
T listen, 

But only as to music without meaning. 
It moves me for the moment, and I think 
How beautiful it is to be a saint, 
As dear Vittoria is; but I am weak 
And wayward, and I soon fall back again 
To my old ways, so very easily. 
There are too many week-days for one Sunday. 


VALDESSO. 
Then take the Sunday with you through the week, 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 


JULIA. 
In part I do so; for to put a stop 
To idle tongues, what men might say of me 
If I lived all alone here in my palace, 
And not from a vocation that I feel 
For the monastic life, I now am living 
With Sister Caterina at the convent 
Of Santa Chiara, and I come here only 
On certain days, for my affairs, or visits 
Of ceremony, or to be with friends. 
For I confess, to live among my friends 
Is Paradise to me; my Purgatory 
Is living among people I dislike. 
And so I pass my life in these two worlds, 
This palace and the convent. 


VALDESSO. 
It was then 
The fear of man, and not the love of God, 
That led you to this step. Why will you not 
Give all your heart to God? 


JULIA. 
If God commands it, 
Wherefore hath He not made me capable 
Of doing for Him what I wish to do 
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As easily as I could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this gown I wear, 
Or aught else that is mine? 


VALDESSO. 


The hindrance lies 
In that original sin, by which all fell. 


JULIA. 
Ah me, I cannot bring my troubled mind 
To wish well to that Adam, our first parent, 
Who by his sin lost Paradise for us, 
And brought such ills upon us. 


VALDESSO. 
We ourselves, 
When we commit a sin, lose Paradise, 
As much as he did. Let us think of this, 
And how we may regain it. 


JULIA. 

Teach me, then, 
To harmonize the discord of my life, 
And stop the painful jangle of these wires. 


VALDESSO. 

That is a task impossible, until 

You tune your heart-strings to a higher key 
Than earthly melodies. 


JULIA. 

How shall I do it? 
Point out to me the way of this perfection, 
And I will follow you; for you have made 
My soul enamored with it, and I cannot 
Rest satisfied until I find it out. 
But lead me privately, so that the world 
Hear not my steps; I would not give occasion 
For talk among the people. 


VALDESSO. 

Now at last 
I understand you fully. Then, what need 
Is there for us to beat about the bush? 
I know what you desire of me. 


JULIA. 


What rudeness! 
If you already know it, why not tell me? 
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VALDESSO. 
Because I rather wait for you to ask it 
With your own lips. 


JULIA. 
Do me the kindness, then, 
To speak without reserve; and with all frankness, 
If you divine the truth, will I confess it. 


VALDESSO. 
I am content. 


JULIA. 


Then speak. 


VALDESSO. 

You would be free 
From the vexatious thoughts that come and go 
Through your imagination, and would have me 
Point out some royal road and lady-like 
Which you may walk in, and not wound your feet; 
You would attain to the divine perfection, 
And yet not turn your back upon the world ; 
You would possess humility within, 
But not reveal it in your outward actions ; 
You would have patience, but without the rude 
Occasions that require its exercise; 
You would despise the world, but in such fashion 
The world should not despise you in return; 
Would clothe the soul with all the Christian graces, 
Yet not despoil the body of its gauds ; 
Would feed the soul with spiritual food, 
Yet not deprive the body of its feasts ; 
Would seem angelic in the sight of God, 
Yet not too saint-like in the eyes of men; 
In short, would lead a holy Christian life 
In such a way that even your nearest friend 
Would not detect therein one circumstance 
To show a change from what it was before. 
Have I divined your secret ? 


JULIA. 
You have drawn 
The portrait of my inner self as truly 
As the most skilful painter ever painted 
A human face. 


VALDESSO. 
This warrants me in saying 
You think you can win heaven by compromise, 
And not by verdict. 
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JULIA. 

You have often told me 
That a bad compromise was better even 
Than a good verdict. 


VALDESSO. 

Yes, in suits at law; 
Not in religion. With the human soul 
There is no compromise. By faith alone 
Can man be justified. 


JULIA. 

Hush, dear Valdesso ; 
That is a heresy. Do not, I pray you, 
Proclaim it from the house-top, but preserve it 
As something precious, hidden in your heart, 
As I, who half believe and tremble at it. 


VALDESSO,. 
I must proclaim the truth. 


JULIA. 
Enthusiast ! 
Why must you? You imperil both yourself 
And friends by your imprudence. Pray, be patient. 
You have occasion now to show that virtue 
Which you lay stress upon. Let us return 
To our lost pathway. Show me by what steps 
I shall walk in it. [Convent bells are heard. 


* VALDESSO. 

Hark! the convent bells 
Are ringing; it is midnight; I must leave you. 
And yet I linger. Pardon me, dear Countess, 
Since you to-night have made me your confessor, 
If I so far may venture, I will warn you 
Upon one point. 


JULIA. 
What is it? Speak, I pray you, 
For I have no concealments in my conduct ; 
All is as open as the light of day. 
What is it you would warn me of? 


VALDESSO. 


Your friendship 


With Cardinal Ippolito. 


JULIA. 


What is there 
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To cause suspicion or alarm in that, 

More than in friendships that I entertain 
With you and others? I ne’er sat with him 
Alone at night, as I am sitting now 

With you, Valdesso. 


VALDESSO. 
Pardon me; the portrait 
That Fra Bastiano painted was for him. 
Is that quite prudent? 


JULIA. 
That is the same question 

Vittoria put to me, when I last saw her. 
I make you the same answer. That was not 
A pledge of love, but of pure gratitude. 
Recall the adventure of that dreadful night 
When Barbarossa with two thousand Moors 
Landed upon the coast, and in the darkness 
Attacked my castle. Then, without delay, 
The Cardinal came hurrying down from Rome 
To rescue and protect me. Was it wrong 
That in an hour like that I did not weigh 
Too nicely this or that, but granted him 
A boon that pleased him, and that flattered me? 


VALDESSO. 
Only beware lest, in disguise of friendship, 
Another corsair, worse than Barbarossa, 
Steal in and seize the castle, not by storm 
But strategy. And now I take my leave. 


JULIA. 
Farewell; but ere you go look forth and see 
How night hath hushed the clamor and the stir 
Of the tumultuous streets. The cloudless moon 
Roofs the whole city as with tiles of silver ; 
The dim, mysterious sea in silence sleeps; 
And straight into the air Vesuvius lifts 
His plume of smoke. How beautiful it is! 

[ Voices in the street. 


GIOVAN ANDREA. 
Poisoned at Itri. 


ANOTHER VOICE. 
Poisoned? Who is poisoned ? 


GIOVAN ANDREA. 
The Cardinal Ippolito, my master 
Call it malaria. It was very sudden. [Julia swoons. 
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VI. 
VITTORIA COLONNA. 
A room in the Torre Argentina. 
Vittror1a Cotonna and Jutia GoNzaGa. 


VITTORIA. 

Come to my arms and to my heart once more; 
My soul goes out to meet you and embrace you, 
For we are of the sisterhood of sorrow. 

I know what you have suffered. 


JULIA. 


Name it not. 
Let me forget it. 


VITTORIA. 
I will say no more. 
Let me look at you. What a joy it is 
To see your face, to hear your voice again! 
You bring with you a breath as of the morn, 
A memory of the far-off happy days 
When we were young. When did you come from Fondi? 


JULIA. 
I have not been at Fondi since — 


VITTORIA. 
Ah me! 
You need not speak the word; I understand you. 


JULIA. 
I came from Naples by the lovely valley, 
The Terra di Lavoro. 


VITTORIA. 

And you find me 
But just returned from a long journey northward. 
I have been staying with that noble woman 
Renée of France, the Duchess of Ferrara. 


JULIA. 

h, tell me of the Duchess. I have heard 
Flaminio speak her praises with such warmth 
That I am eager to hear more of her 
And of her brilliant court. 
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VITTORIA, 


You shall hear all. 


But first sit down and listen patiently 
While I confess myself. 


JULIA. 
What deadly sin 


Have you committed? 


VITTORIA. 


Not a sin; a folly. 
I chid you once at Ischia, when you told me 
That brave Fra Bastian was to paint your portrait. 


JULIA. 
Well I remember it. 


VITTORIA. 
Then chide me now, 
For I confess to something still more strange. 
Old as I am, I have at last consented 
To the entreaties and the supplications 


Of Michael Angelo — 


JULIA. 


To marry him? 


VITTORIA. 

I pray you, do not jest with me! You know, 
Or you should know, that never such a thought 
Entered my breast. I am already married. 
The Marquis of Pescara is my husband, 

And death has not divorced us. 


JULIA. 


Pardon me. 
Have I offended you? 


VITTORIA. 
No, but have hurt me. 
Unto my buried lord I give myself, 
Unto my friend the shadow of myself, 
My portrait. It is not from vanity, 
But for the love I bear him. 


JULIA. 
I rejoice 
To hear these words. Oh, this will be a portrait 
Worthy of both of you! [A knock. 
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VITTORIA. 


Hark! he is coming. 


JULIA. 


And shall I go or stay? 


VITTORIA. 
By all means, stay. 
The drawing will be better for your presence; 
You will enliven me. 


JULIA. 
I shall not speak ; 
The presence of great men doth take from me 
All power of speech. I only gaze at them 
In silent wonder, as if they were gods, 
Or the inhabitants of some other planet. 


Enter Micuart ANGELO. 


VITTORIA. 
Come in. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
I fear my visit is ill-timed; 
I interrupt you. 


VITTORIA. 

No; this is a friend 
Of yours as well as mine, —the Lady Julia, 
The Duchess of Trajetto. 


MICHAEL ANGELO fo JULIA. 
I salute you. 
’T is long since I have seen your face, my lady; 
Pardon me if I say that having seen it, 
One never can forget it. 


JULIA. 


You are kind 
To keep me in your memory. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
It is 
The privilege of age to speak with frankness. 
You will not be offended when I say 
That never was your beauty more divine. 


JULIA. 
When Michael Angelo condescends to flatter 
Or praise me, I am proud, and not offended. 
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VITTORIA. 
Now this is gallantry enough for one; 
Show me a little. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Ah, my gracious lady, 
You know I have not words to speak your praise. 
I think of you in silence. You conceal 
Your manifold perfections from all eyes, 
And make yourself more saint-like day by day, 
And day by day men worship you the more. 
But now your hour of martyrdom has come. 
You know why I am here. 


VITTORIA. 

Ah yes, I know it; 
And meet my fate with fortitude. You find me 
Surrounded by the labors of your hands: 
The Woman of Samaria at the Well, 
The Maier Dolorosa, and the Christ 
Upon the Cross, beneath which you have written 
Those memorable words of Alighieri, 
“Men have forgotten how much blood it costs.” 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
And now I come to add one labor more, 
If you will call that labor which is pleasure, 
And only pleasure. 


VITTORIA. 


How shall I be seated ? 


MICHAEL ANGELO, opening his portfolio. 
Just as you are. The light falls well upon you. 


VITTORIA. 

I am ashamed to steal the time from you 
That should be given to the Sistine Chapel. 
How does that work go on? 


MICHAEL ANGELO, drawing. 
But tardily. 
Old men work slowly. Brain and hand alike 
Are dull and torpid. To die young is best, 
And not to be remembered as old men 
Tottering about in their decrepitude. 


VITTORIA. 
My dear Maestro! have you, then, forgotten 
The story of Sophocles in his old age? 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 
What story is it? 


VITTORIA. 

When his sons accused him, 
3efore the Areopagus, of dotage, 
For all defence, he read there to his judges 
The tragedy of Gidipus Coloneus, — 
The work of his old age. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
*T is an illusion, 
A fabulous story, that will lead old men 
Into a thousand follies and conceits. 


VITTORIA. 
So you may show to cavillers your painting 
Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Now you and Lady Julia shall resume 
The conversation that I interrupted. 


VITTORIA. 

It was of no great import; nothing more 
Nor less than my late visit to Ferrara, 
And what I saw there in the ducal palace. 
Will it not interrupt you ? 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Not the least. 


VITTORIA. 
Well, first, then, of Duke Ercole: a man 
Cold in his manners, and reserved and silent, 
And yet magnificent in all his ways; 
Not hospitable unto new ideas, 
But fromstate policy, and certain reasons 
Concerning the investiture of the duchy, 
A partisan of Rome, and consequently 
Intolerant of all the new opinions. 


JULIA. 
I should not like the Duke. These silent men, 
Who only look and listen, are like wells 
That have no water in them, deep and empty. 
How could the daughter of a king of France 
Wed such a duke ? 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
The men that women marry, 
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And why they marry them, will always be 
A marvel and a mystery to the world, 


VITTORIA. 
And then the Duchess, — how shall I describe her, 
Or tell the merits of that happy nature, 
Which pleases most when least it thinks of pleasing? 
Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and feature, 
Yet with an inward beauty, that shines through 
Each look and attitude and word and gesture; 
A kindly grace of manner and behavior, 
A something in her presence and her ways 
That makes her beautiful beyond the reach 
Of mere external beauty ; and in heart 
So noble and devoted to the truth, 
And so in sympathy with all who strive 
After the higher life. 


JULIA. 
She draws me to her 
As much as her Duke Ercole repels me. 


VITTORIA. 
Then the devout and honorable women 
That grace her court, and make it good to be there ; 
Francesca Bucyronia, the true-hearted, 
Lavinia della Rovere and the Orsini, 
The Magdalena and the Cherubina, 
And Anne de Parthenai, who sings so sweetly ; 
All lovely women, full of noble thoughts 
And aspirations after noble things. 


JULIA. 


Boccaccio would have envied you such dames. 


VITTORIA. 
No; his Fiammettas and his Philomenas 
Are fitter company for Ser Giovanni; 
1 fear he hardly would have comprehended 
The women that I speak of. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Yet he wrote 
The story of Griselda. That is something 
To set down in his favor. 


VITTORIA. 
With these ladies 
Was a young girl, Olympia Morata, 
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Daughter of Fulvio, the learned scholar, 

Famous in all the universities: 

A marvellous child, who at the spinning-wheel, 
And in the daily round of household cares, 

Hath learned both Greek and Latin; and is now 
A favorite of the Duchess and companion 

Of Princess Anne. This beautiful young Sappho 
Sometimes recited to us Grecian odes 

That she had written, with a voice whose sadness 
Thrilled and o’ermastered me, and made me look 
Into the future time, and ask myself 

What destiny will be hers. 


JULIA. 

A sad one, surely. 
Frost kills the flowers that blossom out of season ; 
And these precocious intellects portend 
A life of sorrow or an early death. 


VITTORIA. 
About the court were many learned men; 
Chilian Sinapius from beyond the Alps, 
And Celio Curione, and Manzolli, 
The Duke’s physician; and a pale young man, 
Charles d’Espeville of Geneva, whom the Duchess 
Doth much delight to talk with and to read, 
For he hath written a book of Institutes 
The Duchess greatly praises, though some call it 
The Koran of the heretics. 


JULIA. 

And what poets 
Were there to sing you madrigals, and praise 
Olympia’s eyes and Cherubina’s tresses ? 


VITTORIA. 
None; for great Ariosto is no more. 
The voice that filled those halls with melody 
Has long been hushed in death. 


JULIA. 
You should have made 
A pilgrimage unto the poet’s tomb, 
And laid a wreath upon it, for the words 
He spake of you. 


VITTORIA. 
And of yourself no less, 
And of our master, Michael Angelo. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


VITTORIA. 
Have you forgotten that he calls you 
Michael, less man than angel, and divine? 
You are ungrateful. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
A mere play on words. 
That adjective he wanted for a rhyme, 
To match with Gian Bellino and Urbino. 


VITTORIA. 
Bernardo Tasso is no longer there, 
Nor the gay troubadour of Gascony, 
Clement Marot, surnamed by flatterers 
The Prince of Poets and the Poet of Princes, 
Who, being looked upon with much disfavor 
By the Duke Ercole, has fled to Venice. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
There let him stay with Pietro Aretino, 
The Scourge of Princes, also called Divine. 
The title is so common in our mouths, 
That even the Pifferari of Abruzzi, 
Who play their bag-pipes in the streets of Rome 
At the Epiphany, will bear it soon, 
And will deserve it better than some poets. 


VITTORIA. 
What bee hath stung you? 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


One that makes no honey ; 
One that comes buzzing in through every window, 
And stabs men with his sting. A bitter thought 
Passed through my mind, but it is gone again; 


> 


I spake too hastily. 


JULIA. 


I pray you, show me 
What you have done. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Not yet; it is not finished. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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AN 


Ir Rome is the head of Italy, her 
These 


branching valleys, each with its rushing 


heart is among the Apennines. 


river and murmuring, pulsing streamlet, 
are the arteries through which her life- 
current is sent outward into her fair ex- 
tremities, to return betimes in mountain 
mist and rain. Just now she is taking 
her midsummer siesta, and the circula- 
tion is a little sluggish; but the autum- 
nal awakening comes early among the 
hills, and before the end of August the 
shrunken channels will have filled again, 
the spirit of the land will be up, and 
leafy tresses will be shaken loose to 
the freshening wind, preparatory to the 
creat frolic of the vintage. 


> 


My own private and particular valley 
here —the valley of the Lima — divides 
itself, and subdivides, and ramifies hither 
and yon, like a conventional vine on a 
All 
these vales and vallette have high wood- 
ed walls, overtopped at intervals by tall- 


piece of Kensington embroidery. 


er domes, answering to the watch-tow- 
As seen 
from the level of the stream, the hills, 
to their very summits, are clothed with 


ers along an ancient rampart. 


beauteous vegetation, “ s¢lvzs, scene cor- 
ruscis.” One gets from them, at first 
sight, that single impression of richly 
heaped and gloriously displayed leaf- 
age which pater Zneas is supposed to 
have derived from the sheltering walls 
of his safe harbor on the African coast, 
which the wooded hills of New England 
But 
presently you perceive, and gradually 
grow familiar with the idea, that these 
are no virgin solitudes, for all their rus- 
tic grace, but that every foot of this fair 
wilderness has long since been human- 
ized. The wealthy chestnut woods about 
the bases of the mountains offer clear 
footing under their spreading boughs. 


White paths intersect the fine old sod, 


are equally competent to convey. 


APENNINE 
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VALLEY. 


leading deviously upward to the slopes, 
where the silver moons of the great 
mountain thistle seem positively to dif- 
fuse a tempered light amid the forest 
shades. The slenderest rivulet, as it 
leaps from stone to stone to join the 
river, must turn a old water- 
wheel upon its way. Those bands of 


mossy 


brighter verdure that stripe the south- 
ern declivities, above the chestnuts, are 
vine pergole, every one. That indistinct 
patch of deep crimson in the remotest 
hill-cleft resolves itself, under an opera- 
glass, into the red-tiled roofs of a close- 
clustered hamlet. Those golden tufts 
dotting the more sterile spaces, here 
and there, are the thatched roofs and 
haystacks of the humblest of small free- 
holds. 


those black spires of the cypress, mark 


That soft cloud of olive-gray, 


the site of a villa, where one would nat- 
urally look only for an eagle’s nest. 
The sharpest cone reveals to scrutiny 
a machicolated watch-tower, or slim 
brown campauile, at its apex. The line 
of the long green ridge, which cuts the 
sky five hundred feet overhead, is bro- 
ken by the low roof and solid tower of 
a superannuated church, and the open 
loggie — they look like dove-cotes, at this 
distance — of another huddled mountain 
village. All day long, upon the great 
summer festivals, St. Anne’s day, St. 
James’s, and the Assumption, the tow- 
ers of twoscore or more gray churches, 
near and far, call hourly to one an- 
other from among the foldings of the 
hills, —airily, strangely, as the chan- 
ticleers answer each other from remote 
farms upon still autumn days, at home. 
For not only has the rural region here- 
about been all humanized in the years 
gone by, but once upon a time it was 
also all christianized. 

We speak and think, in new coun- 
tries, of the conquest of man over nature, 
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taking it for granted that the process 
must be a rude and violent one; expect- 
ing nothing else than that nature shall 
be disheveled and long disfigured there- 
after, as she always is in America, —as 
the Sabine women were, no doubt, after 
they had been wooed in a similar spirit 
But 
solitudes, we 


by the men of quadrate Rome. 


here, in these urbane 
learn that it is quite possible for nature 
to be won, and wived with humanity, 
without the loss of a single 

] 


grace, — with only the added 


outward 
charm of 
a certain soft amenity and sympathetic 
homeliness. Do you say that this is 
necessarily the work of time, — that na- 
ture heals her own wounds, if only left 
to her own way? I answer, No, not al- 
There are hurts to the outward 
loveliness of nature which cannot possi- 


ways. 


bly be healed save by the help of man, 
who inflicted them. The ugly gash of 
a railway embankment cannot be cured 
without skillful treatment; and there is 
a species of “settlement,” a group of 
wooden saw- mills, dwellings, church, 
and school, which neither time nor eter- 
nity can ever harmonize with any land- 
scape. 

There are other facts which appear 
to bear, more or less remotely, on the 
same point. ‘ Whene’er I take my 
walks abroad” in the neighborhood of 
the saw-mill, should I 


meet the 


miller or any of his “ hands,” they will 


saw- 


ohteous 
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not fail to convey to me, in the ri 
absence of all salutation, the emphatic 
assurance that they are quite as good as 
I am. 
better, but I feel for the moment that I 


Possibly they may be, or even 


vould very much like to show them 
On the 
other hand, when the pair shall have 


some reasons to the contrary. 


passed me whom I perceive approach- 
ing along the box-bordered bridle-path 
which zigzags up the sweet Lucchese 
mountain side, — the man, with swarthy 
cheek and blue-black elf-locks, bending 
a little under his enormous fagot; the 
woman, with her dark brows and her 
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bright smile, and her circular crate, or 
cesto, of vine-leaves poised lightly upon 
her shapely head, —they will have given 
me “good-even”’ and “ good passage,” 
as a matter of course; and I shall be 
wondering, as the distance widens be- 
tween us, wondering wistfully and with 
a touch of something like compunction, 
why they should instinctively have said, 


‘Buona sera, signora.” But they are 
gone, upon their swift, sure feet, and I 
am alone once more, and free to specu- 
late on the quaint corollary to my re- 
flections afforded by the wayside flow- 
ers, which are all such as we associate 
with trim old-fashioned garden beds at 
home, — sweet-william, bachelor’s but- 
ton, candy-tuft, and ladies’-delight. No, 
indeed! all men are not born equal, any 
more than all countries are born equal; 
and Italy — beautiful, free-handed, ever 
gracious and graceful Italy — is the lady 
of all lands. 

A good test of the “quality” of a 
country should be the manner in which 
Let me 
tell you of a visit which 1 paid, on a 


her lowliest give hospitality. 


regularly received and accepted invita- 
tion, bien entendu, to one of the little 
Our 
hostess — for we were a party of three 


freeholds on the hillside aforesaid. 
—was also our guide to her friendly 
bower; and a needful one, for I have 
seldom seen, off the mimic stage, a more 
blindly romantic little foot-way than 
the one we followed. Plunging sudden- 
ly into the wildest of our tributary val- 
leys, that of the Camajore, it led us 
a mazy dance, through thickets bitter- 
sweet with clematis, and over. slippery 
stepping-stones ; bade us walk a tight- 
rope between the bed of the brook and 
a miniature flume, scale a perpendic- 
ular precipice, happily short, and cross 
a most “ distinctly precious ” little log 
bridge, ten inches wide, and about twice 
as many feet above the water, all sod- 
ded by time, and waving with feath- 
ery grasses. The home of our hostess, 
which had looked so insignificant from 
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the opposite side of the valley, and which, 
in the color of its gray stone walls and 
its tiled roof, rich with lichen, bore so 
strong a “ protective resemblance” to 
the mountain side on which it leaned, 
proved to consist of 


” 


four contiguous 
dwellings, forming two sides of a square, 
which braced themselves, so to speak, 
against one another, and turned their 
backs upon the stream, while they were 
entered through the triangular space 
which they partially They 
had also a little threshing-floor in com- 


inclosed. 


mon, which five small gypsies were vig- 
orously sweeping; while the steep grade 
thence to the house door was beset by 
thrice as many more infants, all more 
or less Peruginesque in their style, and 
by the 
of a domestic pet, pink-skinned, black- 
haired, 


stately and slow-moving figure 


gruff- voiced, but immaculate, 
con respecto parlando, as the natives are 
wont to say, —a pig. 

But what a room was that into which 
we were ushered !— the huge projecting 
fire-place with its pyramidal flue, the 
iron dogs and crane, the oaken benches 
and table, the dull red line designing a 
wainscot on the smoky wall, the antique 
earthen and copper vessels nameless, the 
dresser with its unclassifiable bits of ugly 
faience. We were politely requested to 
seat ourselves in the gentle draught of 
air between the door and the open case- 
ment, where we the green 
tree-tops far beneath us moving in the 
summer wind, and where the bambini 
and the respectable one could have a 
good view of us from the threshold. 
Meanwhile, our hostess briskly proceed- 
ed to the preparation of the dainty which 
we had been specially invited to par- 
take. 


1 
could see 


She tossed a fagot into the gaping 
fire-place, and kindled it. She fetched 
chestnut flour from a loft overhead, and 
sifted and swiftly kneaded and shaped 
it into flat, round cakes. Memories of 
King Alfred in the neat-herd’s hut as- 
sailed us, as she withdrew from a sort 
of iron plate- warmer by the fireside 
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sundry flat stones and shards, and threw 
them upon the blaze. And then she 
stirred, and then—ah then! —she 
blew the fire; not with that bourgeois 
instrument, a bellows, nor even with a 
Japanese fan, but through a canna, or 
dry, hollow reed, some four feet long. 
King Alfred yielded precedence to Pro- 
metheus, whose myth vanished in smoke, 
as so many others have 
caped by the chimney. 

that the fire was zn the 


done, and es- 
They thought 
reed, and that 
he blew it forth, as one blows an egg, 
— how very natural! Somebody will of 
course dispute the merit of the discoy- 
ery, but at least I call the whole zsthet- 
ic world to witness the noble generos- 
ity with which I offer to enthusiasts in 
household art everywhere a new thing 
in sincere decoration. If I can but see, 
some day, beside the reformed firesides 
of England and my native country, a 
tall reed leaning 

piece, and adorned with a broad bow of 
blue or crimson ribbon, I shall not have 


against the mantel- 


And now the hot stones 
and shards are being deftly withdrawn 
from the fire and ranged upon the 
hearth, and the great fresh chestnut 


lived in vain. 


leaves come into play, which our host- 
ess kept stripping from the overhang- 
ing boughs — idly, we fancied — as we 
came along. Two leaves are laid upon 
each heated disk, then a chestnut cake, 
or necce, then two more chestnut leaves, 
then another disk. The pile, when com- 
plete, is restored to the plate- warmer, 
and set aside to cook comfortably in a 
corner. By the time that our Caterina 
had spread over her oaken table a home- 
spun table-cloth, of a fine éerw shade, 
and set forth her miscellaneous faience 
anda flask of pale red wine, the necet 
were done. Light brown, piping hot, 
and beautifully printed by the chestnut 
leaves, they were tossed upon the table 
out of the plate- warmer, received with 
gratitude, and tasted in faith. They 
were sweet; a little tough, but no more 
so than the average “ buckwheat ;” and 
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the juices of the fresh leaves added a 
slightly astringent but not unpleasant 
flavor. By the help of a bit of Bologna 
sausage and a sip of sour wine, they 
made an excellent lunch, — such an one 
as may have been discussed upon this 
hill-side any day since the age of stone ; 
precisely such an one, no doubt, as Han- 
nibal’s scouts regaled themselves withal, 
when he descended out of Cisalpine 
Gaul into Italy proper, by the valley of 
the Serchio, two thousand years ago. 
We learned, as we lingered over our 
feast, that our tiny hospice had also its 
thread of connection with contemporary 
history. The freehold was Caterina’s 
own, whether by inheritance or purchase 
I cannot say. Her husband was a pro- 
fessed cook, and had served at times in 
neighboring villas and inns. Finally, he 
and their sons struck out into the world, 
opened a restaurant in Marseilles, and 
the whole family had removed thither. 
Marseilles, Caterina gave us clearly to 
understand, was an anxious place of 
residence for a single-minded wife and 
mother, and her own hair had rapidly 
whitened there. All had gone well with 
them financially, however, until that hot 
midsummer day in 1881, when the doz- 
ing tiger in the Masillian breast had 
been aroused by the refusal of the Italian 
colony to join in the public jollification 
over the appropriation of Tunis. We 
had a graphic and ghastly story of such 
incidents of the ensuing riots as fell 
under Caterina’s own observation. Her 
country folk were driven out of Mar- 
seilles, under circumstances of great bru- 
tality; and those were happy who, like 
themselves, escaped with life and limb, 
but with the sacrifice of all their world- 
ly goods. So they had been well-nigh 
ruined, and had come back to her little 
house. Luigi had been burning char- 
coal all the winter past, and had also 
reclaimed a triangular bit of garden 
ground on a ledge just below the dwell- 
ing, where Caterina had already raised 
that year a half dozen table-cloths from 
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the seed. 
pottering 


We saw the returned native 
in the garden, as we descend- 
ed, —a tall, comely, brown-cheeked, vig- 
orous man, who handled his hoe some- 
what disdainfully, we thought, as though 
he felt the ennuzt of the situation, and 
hankered after the flesh-pots of fierce 
Marseilles. 

Apropos of Hannibal, as one grows 
more familiar with the high-ways and 
by-ways, the ancient seats and curious 
monuments, of this region, one comes to 
feel that there is a something more 
wonderful yet than the abundance of 
the human associations everywhere de- 
posited, and that is their dumbness. 
The scores of generations that have 
seen the light and lost it on these fair 
slopes and in these leafy glens cannot 
literally be said to have died and made 
no sign; but the signs they have left 
are written in a character strangely 
archaic and illegible, and tradition pre- 
serves a dreamy, one might almost say 
an obstinate, silence. Your afternoon 
stroll across the flax-fields and under 
the pergole on the shady side of the 
hill takes you somewhat abruptly into 
a tiny piazza, smoothly paved and re- 
markably clean, though the grass is 
growing thickly between the flag-stones. 
Two sides of the square are occupied 
by a church and campanile and an ad- 
jacent dwelling, — the priest’s house, no 
doubt, — which is connected with the 
church by a sort of rude cloister, sur- 
mounted by an open loggia, gay with 
flowering plants. The basilica — for 
such it proves to be — is so low, and re- 
tires under the greenery of its over- 
hanging hill so modestly; the tower is 
so particularly hoary, and the waving 
grass and wild flowers, growing freely 
in the soil which has accumulated upon 
its summit, go so far toward blending it 
with its leafy environment, that you 
had never made a landmark of that par- 
ticular campanile, and had hardly real- 
ized its existence. Bright, silent, seri- 
ous, venerable, and unspeakably serene, 
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the aspect of the little piazza 
straight to your heart ; but you must be 
content to feel the sentiment of it, for 
not a soul is by to assist you in reading 
its riddle. Your footsteps echo faintly 
as you cross the sunny flags, and step 
within the open doorway of the aged 
temple, lifting the full curtain of blue 
and white linen, which hangs inside, 
swayed lightly by the summer breeze. 
Silence is here, also, and cool shadow, 
but not quite solitude. ‘There are two 
kneeling figures, — you will rarely find 
less at the loneliest shrine in this part 
of Italy, —a white-haired man at your 
elbow, and yonder a spare and weary- 
looking contadina, with a basket by her 
side. The single lamp, burning dimly 
amid the dusk around the sacramental 
altar, may have been alight — must have 
been, you think, from the whole aspect 
of the interior — for nigh eight hundred 
years. For the basilica form is per- 
fect, though the proportions of the edi- 
fice are small, the beams of the roof- 
ing are black, and the holy-water font 
inside the door, and the squat columns 
which upbear the low round arches of 
the aisles, are as rude in their workman- 
ship as any you shall find upon the isl- 
ands of the Venetian lagunes. Creep- 
ing softly down the nave, you leave the 
church by a side door, and find yourself 
confronted by a high lichened wall, 
with a cross above its closed gateway. 
The rude forefathers of the red-roofed 
hamlet, hard by, are all collected within, 
and you long, in the rapt or somnolent 
silence of the living, for some legitimate 
method of obtaining from them the sat- 
isfaction of your wistful curiosity. 

The local guide-books come to your 
In the 
eleventh century this comatose little 
hamlet of Corsena was already well 
known for the healing virtues of its min- 
eral springs. 


assistance with two items only. 


The whole renown of the 


Baths of Lucca, save for some very 
slight fragments of Roman tradition, did 


in fact begin here. In the last year of 
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that century, otherwise memorable for 
the culmination of the first crusade, the 
renowned Countess Matilda, chitelaine 
of all the country round, including a 
portion of the Lombard plain, mistress 
of Canossa and right hand of Gregory 
VII., — a mighty shade, who still fulfills 
the functions of tutelary genius to the, 
whole region, — caused a bridge to be 
built across the Serchio, about three 
miles hence, for the accommodation of 
the poor patients who resorted in num- 
bers to This is the first 
item. The second is to the effect that 
a century anda half later than Matil- 
da’s day, in 1245, the holy Roman Em- 
peror Frederic II. 


the waters. 


tarried for some 
days at the springs of Corsena, there- 
by moving to so great jealousy the lo- 
cal governors of Lucca, lest he might 
be meditating some encroachment upon 
their rights, that they straightway or- 
dered the demolition of the Castello of 
Corsena. 
lo? 


and Echo, proverbially unsatisfactory in 


Where, then, was that castel- 
Not the faintest trace of it remains, 


her replies, answers neither lo here nor 
lo there. 

The next day, it may be, in your 
wanderings, you strike what seems a 
very different sort of trail, a new road 
absolutely, —a fine, new carriage road 
upon @ mountain side, — magnificently 
built, like almost all the vie carrozzabile 
of Italy; broad and hard and smooth, 
defining the sweep of the frequent curves 
whereby it accomplishes its ascent by a 
wall of firm masonry, five or six feet 
high, upon the inner or mountain side, 
and a solid and extremely handsome 
granite parapet upon the outer. Here, 
sure enough, is the pathway of prog- 
ress; but whither can it lead? Let us 
by all means There must 
be plenty of people who would thank us 
to let them know. 


go and see. 


The road leads gently upward for a 
matter of a mile, indulging the pedes- 
trian with admirable views by the way, 
and ends in a sand-bank, where the woods 
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There is not a man in 
sight, nor yet a tool, still less that busi- 
ness-like monster, a derrick ; only a few 


are thickest! 


blocks of granite, carefully squared, and 
a party of speckled lizards, holding a 
picnic among them. For the time be- 
ing, at least, the piece of engineering 
thus elaborately begun has evidently 
been abandoned. By permission of the 
izards we sit down on one of the gran- 
ite blocks, and arrested 
march of civilization, until a clatter of 


muse on the 


small hoofs becomes audible overhead ; 
and the 


trunks, we discern a heavily laden don- 


looking up chestnut 


> 


among 


key, led by a contadino, descending the 
narrow paved way which our pompous 
new road had superseded to this point. 
We hail the man. 

* Buon giorno!” 

“ Buon giorno, signora!” 

“ Where does that path lead? ” 

“To Benabbio, signora.” 

“ How far is it?” 

“ Half a mile.” 

“Ts it really no more than that? ” 

“ Ah yes, a little more.” 

“ Thanks, so much!” (grazie tanto) 
to the man, and to 
sior!” 

We know that our 
sumptuous road can never have dreamed 
of being a thoroughfare, since Benab- 
bio must be the last town upon its line, 
this side of heaven. It is not, therefore, 
a government road. 


ne’s self, “ Excel- 


think we now 


Can it be merely 
a matter of private enterprise, and will 
the fortes colonne return and work upon 
it, between the vintage and the snow? 
The granite parapet seems to smile at 
us for the supposition; but how can an 
innovator ever have come out of Be- 
nabbio? We find little enough in the 
aspect of the village itself (it scarcely 
deserves the name of town) to suggest 
an answer to the question. The box 
hedges bordering the steep mule-track, 
and set for the purpose of defining the 
pathway amid the winter snows, are, in- 
deed, uncommonly tall and trim, and the 
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vine trellises beyond them beautifully 
trained and flourishing. At a certain 
point, we are startled to see descend- 
ing upon us a single file of rustling yel- 
low towers. Can it be that the wheat 
sheaves have arisen, and are going in 
procession to the threshing-floor ? But 
no ; they are only big bundles of golden 
straw, borne each upon the head of a 
sturdy contadina, and bound for a man- 
ufactory of coarse wrapping-paper, on 
the river-side below. This, again, looks 
like industry. Nevertheless, Benabbio, 
when we attain it, appears old, old, lazy, 
untidy, lying 
sinking sun, —a perfect picture in the 


supine in the light of the 


outlines of its tumble-down architecture, 
beautiful for situation on its high moun- 
tain spur. The valley which it com- 
mands opens upon a distinct range of 
mountains, more slender, symmetrical, 
and alpine in their character than ours, 
— the three tall summits of the Appu- 
ane falling one behind another, and fad- 
ing into the evening glow, like repeated 
aerial reflections of one solid peak. 
Here, however, one stumbles upon 
fragments of medieval construction 
everywhere, — massive walls and arches, 
either standing alone or incorporated 
with the buildings of the later town. 
The church is surrounded by a sort of 
rampart, and you climb to its principal 
entrance by a flight of stone steps, two 
thirds as long, perhaps, as that which 
fronts the Ara Cceli at Rome. The 
campanile in this instance is Gothic, and 
really beautiful ; more modern, evident- 
ly, than the body of the church, which 
again is a Romanesque basilica, on a 
larger scale and of a somewhat later 
date than that of Corsena. The cap- 
itals of the columns are roughly but 
freely sculptured, and no two are alike; 
resembling thus the rich and infinitely 
varied capitals in the renowned old 
Lombard churches of the city of Lucca. 
There is a triptych here, of the school 
of Giotto, of which the stiff, pure fig- 
ures and the mellow tints offer strange 
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contrast, alike with the sickly contem- 
porary painting above the high altar 
and with a blatant monstrosity of eight- 
eenth-century work 
altars, all flaunting 
cherubs, carved in 


at one of the side 
scrolls and kicking 
wood and painted 
and gilded, whereon a Ricci informs us, 
in large gold letters upon a black ground, 
that he, and he only, is responsible for 
“ hoc elegantissimum opus.” 

It seems that yesterday there was a 
festa at Benabbio, and as we look down 
from the church rampart into the cen- 
tral piazza of the village the attitudes 
of the 


loungers thereabout 


} 
1 


masculine 
suggest that they are al 
or less that 
which is wont to accompany the reac- 
tion from hilarity. 


suffering more 
from peculiar lassitude 
3 There are certainly 
no outward and visible tokens of nine- 
teenth-century enterprise among them, 
if we eXcept a rather conspicuous sign 
over one of the larger doorway arches 
opening upon the piazza, which reads 
Societa Agraria, Libreria Circotante, 
and which, owing to our previous asso- 
ciations with the word agrarian, wears, 
at first sight, a rather startling subver- 
We learn 


subsequently, however, that the Societa 


sive and communistic aspect. 


Agraria is only a farmers’ club, support- 
ing a species of agricultural school ; and 
when we are also assured that the ban- 
ner of the Libreria Circotante was car- 
ried in the saint’s procession yesterday, 
we perceive clearly that no offense to 
antiquity is here intended, but that the 
church lion and the state lamb lie down 
together upon the steep hillside of Be- 
nabbio. 

Our informant in this instance was a 
woman (the women in general seemed 
much less demoralized by the festa than 
the men), and a woman of rare beauty. 
There are many such in this Apennine 
region ; indeed, the majority are far more 
than comely, and some, like our present 
interlocutor, are a joy to behold. She 

yas tall and very brown, straight-browed, 
straight-featured, large-eyed, with a slow, 
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sweet smile and a marvelous dignity of 
bearing. They are not all in one style, 
however, and there is a slighter and 
more piquant type, with brown eyes, 
arched eyebrows, and richly curling 
bright auburn hair, who are like Titian’s 
models come to life. One such I saw 
on a Sunday evening, sitting with her 
lover under the chestnuts, upon a stone 
seat beside an ancient fountain, and the 
picture was so perfect as to make me 
doubt if I were awake. Our brunette 
beauty is also able to tell us that the ar- 
rested road is a provincial road, and will 
some day connect the valley of the Lima 
with that of the Nievole; and to point 
out the ruins of a castello antichissimo 
on the very pinnacle of the mountain, a 
mile above Benabbio. Shall she conduct 
us thither? But alas, the day is too far 
spent, and we have to reject her gracious 
guidance. This castle, it appears, was a 
stronghold of the great Ghibelline fam- 
ily of the Lupari, the head of whose 
house, Luparo Lupari, was driven into 
exile by the victorious Guelphs in 1306, 
like Dante. 

But he who would see church and 
state on perfect terms with each other, 
enjoying a free, careless, happy, and, 
so to speak, jovial intimacy, should go 
to Barga. Barga is twelve miles dis- 
tant, upon a mountain-top, ot course, or 
rather upon an altipiano, a lofty and 
fertile piece of table-land, commanding 
an extensive and unspeakably lonely, 
though comparatively civilized prospect : 
winding river and aerial height, sum- 
mer splendor of all beauteous growth, 
‘¢Vinevard and town and tower with fluttering 

flag, 

And consecrated chapel on the crag, 

And snow-white hamlet kneeling at its base.’’ 
Only here the hamlets are not snow- 
white, but far more beautiful: dim yel- 
low, instead, and pale red and brown 
blended, of all sorts of soft, fine colors, 
blending themselves with “ the nature,” 
and gently subserving the sumptuous 
unity of the entire effect. And Barga 
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is equal to its rare situation. It is not 
a nameless nobody of a hamlet, but an 
episcopal town, with a cathedral and ar- 
chives, and an intelligible connection 
with the history of Italy the 
world. Its lofty position adjacent to 


and of 


the boundary line between the republics 
of Florence and Lucca gave it military 
importance in the stormy days gone by, 
insomuch that it was coveted, besieged, 
assaulted; it resisted, surrendered, re- 
belled, and was again assailed, a score 
or more of times. But ten centuries of 
medieval misery and modern insignifi- 
cance have had absolutely no percepti- 
ble effect in subduing the buoyant ani- 
mal spirits of Barga, which remains the 
most little 
community it has ever been our lot to 
observe. 


frolicsome and insouciant 
The brilliant midsummer day 
of our own visit did certainly chance to 
be a festal day, but do any but the con- 
stitutionally happy ever find pleasure in 
The very fact that 
not a soul in Barga, old or young, rich 


public rejoicings ? 


or poor, lay or clerical, seemed in the 
least depressed by the obligation to be 
merry — quite the contrary, indeed — 
appeared to us to speak volumes for 
their habitual cheerfulness. 

Leaving our carriage just inside the 
gates, we began climbing the tortuous 
and narrow streets, often resolving them- 
selves into actual stairs, which lead to 
the acropolis of Barga, — the broad 
and massive rampart which sustains her 
hoary duomo. Every door of church 
or chapel was gay with fresh garlands 
and scarlet drapery. The dark stone 
dwellings had quaint loggie and fantastic 
chimney-pots, and always some religious 
symbol carved upon the front. As we 
neared the summit, a little white-haired, 
agile old man ran past us, threw open 
the cathedral door, and then fell back, 
with a delicacy we had never before 
observed in one of the race of ciceront, 
and began pacing the grassy plateau, as 
though lost to all consciousness of our 
existence in an agreeable reverie. But 
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when we had given one look at the ex- 
ceeding strangeness of the vast, silent, 
venerable, yet far from sombre interior, 
we returned, and beckoned the 
doorway ; whereupon the dreamer woke 


from 


up radiant, and assumed enthusiastical- 
ly the office of our guide. It was little 
enough that he could really tell us be- 
yond what we saw, — a Lombard basil- 
ica, whose general effect slightly resem- 
bles that of San Miniato in Florence, 
The 


strong pillars of the nave are construct- 


minus the monuments and graves. 


ed of alternate 


courses of black and 


white marble. The apse is occupied by 
a stiff colossal figure of St. Christopher, 
the patron of the church, rudely carved 
in wood and painted. 


* Antichissima,” 
said our guide; and Byzantine, surely, by 


its ugliness, we thought, yet wearing a 
certain look of sturdy friendliness on its 
absurd features. There is a beautiful 
choir-screen, of ancient form and fashion, 
low and solid, with panels of pale red 
marble, surrounded by borders of exqui- 
site mosaic in black and white, and sur- 
mounted by a row of miniature heads in 
high relief, which reveal, when scruti- 
nized, a most realistic variety of com- 
monplace feature and expression, and 
are evidently portraits of some of the 
artist’s contemporaries. Our genial guide 
pointed out this fact with silent glee, 
and was also highly gratified to show 
us, When we admired the polish of the 
screen panels, that they had been infi- 
nitely brighter once, but had been at one 
time purposely scratched and dimmed, 
because the women of the congregation 
had been wont to use them as mirrors, 
and to prink before them; and he illus- 
trated the action by a dainty and affect- 
ed motion of disposing his own silvery 
locks. 

But when it came to doing the hon- 
ors of the elaborate marble pulpit, our 
sprightly old cicerone fairly exploded 
with delight ; and we were not far from 
following his example, for that pulpit is 
indeed a wonder. Of the time of the 
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Pisani, or earlier, and vy 
with 


ring in richness 
their most renowned work, it is in 
absolutely perfect preservation. The pro- 
cession of haracters around 
the 


are in 


C 
scriptura il c 


Evan- 
high relief, 


it and the symbols of four 


gelists on the front 


with the and polish of brown ala- 
baster. Though childishly conceived, 


and archaic in their outlines, they are 


full of life. ‘The a rests upon four 


solid porphyry pill lars, of which the two 


foremost are again since by rude fig- 


crouching lions, with 


ures of mighty 


manes conventionally curled, and eyes 


painted to increase their fierceness. One 
of them has a dragon — the old enemy 
of all mankind, of course — well under 
control, and his countenance expresses 
agrim content. The other 
with eer ypl “al 


collect 


is engaged 
heretic, — and a most 
and dangerous-looking heretic 
he is, in thi instance, lying flat under 
the paws of the beast, with an expres- 
sion of the utmost sang froid, and firm- 
ly seiz the 
hand, 


ing lion’s tongue with one 


while with the other he scientific- 
his left 
Of the two posterior pillars, one 
nd the other 
a crouching human 


ally plants a dagger just under 
eur. 


rests upon a plain base, a 
] 


upon the back of 


figure, exceedingly grotesque, and awak- 
introduced 
ready risibles of our guide. 


ening anew, as he it, the 


One more the love- 
liest of all—the old duomo of Barga 
had yet to s into the wall, 
at the left nd si 


ide of the 
altar, is the front 


treasure — by far 
how. Built 
sacramental 
of a tabernacle, or c- 
borium, in vitrified porcelain, by one of 
the Della Robbias ; some say, the elder 
Luca himself, while 
that younger member 


thers ascribe it to 
of the same gifted 
race, who w the winsome bambini 
on the spandrils of the arcade of the 
foundling hospital, in the piazza of the 
Santissima ’Nunziata at Florence. You 
may examine f these rencwned 
works without finding another which 
shall compare with this of Barga for 
bright and tender beauty. A glow of 


rought t 


scores of 
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sinless content, a joyous inspiration, suf- 
fuses every countenance and sways every 
The the 


little portal smiles; the ang« LS 


figure. infant Jesus above 
1 guard 
on either side stand as if lost in an ex- 
quisite reverie ; lerneath 
and round about are fairly T ‘adlane with 
baby glee. The sight of all this ha; ppi- 
overpowering, wis’ ly 
started our 


the cherubs unde 


ness was saddens 


tears; whereat our sympa- 
effaced himself, 
merely requesting us, rather apologetic- 


thetic servitor again 
ally, to give a look in passing, before we 
left the church, at what was evidently 
his own favorite, a small Della Robbia 
Madonna, — or so he said, — very sweet 
sh sciagars Se nferior 


Id that 


a: very finest 


and gracious indeed, but 
to the I may 
were afterwards told that 
of all the Della 
missed seeing, that day, on account of 
the festal throng in the church 
Capuccini. 


other work. we 


Robbias in Barga we 


Once in the open air again, the spirits 


of our cicerone revived with a ‘ound, 


Throwing a cotton handkerchief over 
his bald crown, as a protection from the 
ally 


bo-peep with 


sun, but re with the air of a father 


playing a parcel of chil- 
that 
was 


dren, he proceeded to inform us 
half the 


wont to 


population of the town 


gather upon the high church 
rampart on summer eve! 


to play 


ings: the men 


games, while “ phalanxes of 
( falange di donne) came with 


their knitting work 


women’ 
to inspect the games 
and to gossip. A low massive building, 
occupying an angle of the r: — (a) 
posite the 


p- 
, the 
used as a 
jail; and under its quaint porch we were 


duomo, was, it 
ancient municipality, now 


seeme d 


shown a series of pots sunken in a stone 
slab, the primitive standards of solid 
measure for the community. It seemed 
to us quite consistent with the universal 
good-nature of Barga that the prison 
windows commanded an excellent view 
of the sports aforesaid. 
self was in the service 


Sta. 


Our guide him- 
of the nuns of 


Zlisabetta, and occupied a little 
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room in a house adjoining their convent, 
just at the foot of the rampart, whence 
they could summon him by means of a 
bell and a wire (a grimace) at any hour 
of the night. He helped at the services 
in their chapel, also, and must be off 
now, for the bell would presently ring. 
Yet he lingered to point out the arms 
of Savoy above the convent door, and to 
impart the fact that the nuns of St. 
Klizabeth now kept the town or public 
school, —an arrangement highly satis- 
factory to all parties. Only, in order 
to qualify themselves to answer all mod- 
ern requirements, two of the sisters had 
had to go to Turin and learn gymnas- 
tics, —“ povere ragazze, in their straight 
gowns!”—and our humorous inform- 
ant lifted his hands and eyebrows with 
infinite expression. At this point he 
was called off rather sharply to his du- 
ties in the chapel, and, promising to at- 
tend the service, we stepped aside into 
the shade to await the summons of the 


bell. 


which stood enticingly open, we found 


Straying through a wicket gate, 


ourselves upon a dreamy, flowery, vine- 
draped little terrace, opening full upon 
the northern quarter of Barga’s match- 
less view. A cherub baby (Perugino, 
again) was rolling about among the 
flower-pots ; a soft-eyed, modest young 
woman, who seemed to be “ minding ” 
him, came forward at our approach, 
not hurriedly, and yet evidently attract- 
ed by our foreign clothes and tongue. 
“ Would we sit and rest in the shade ? 
Were we from England, or perhaps from 
America? Ah, from America! Then, 
could we possibly tell her something of 
her husband, Fabio, who had gone there 
eleven years ago, and found work in 
Providenza, near Boston, and prospered 
well, only he had omitted writing her 
for about six years past?” She let her 
pretty eyes fall for a moment, as she 
asked the question, and we ourselves 
conceived a sufficiently vicious feeling 
toward the faithless Fabio; yet the de- 
serted one had not spoken plaintively, 
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only with a certain light wistfulness, 
and she looked serene and well cared 
The 
spell of Barga’s invincible content rested 
even upon her. 


for, and by no means unhappy. 


Oddly enough, it ap- 
pears that the ties of association between 
this happy hill-top and the United States 
have been quite numerous in years gone . 
by. 
was once a chief industry of Barga ; 
and of those dark-browed image-vendors, 


The making of plaster figurines 


who used to make so picturesque an 
effect along our summer ways, almost 
all came from the province of Lucca, 
and not a few from Barea itself; and 
they found their way back thither, in 
most cases, also, when their gaudy wares 
were sold. Pausing, earlier in the day, 
under the blazing oleanders of a little 
beer-garden, to refresh ourselves with 
some highly-diluted gelat?, we had been 
accosted by one of these returned wan- 
derers, who had all the air of a man of 
substance, being in fact the proprietor 
of the garden, and who spoke very in- 
telligible English. What gratified him 
most of all was to learn that we had 
personal knowledge of a towusman of 
his, one Gairey, who had kept, years 
ago, what he succinctly described as a 
Jiggermakershop in Boston. 

Kiven the vesper services in the con- 
vent chapel were conducted with a kind 
of subdued hilarity. The povere regazze, 
unseen in their gallery, chanted loudly 
and with spirit. ‘The kneeling worship- 
ers contrived to supply us with fans, as 
we took our places beside them. When 
one of the three venerable figures officiat- 
ing at the altar dropped his candle for 
the second time, they all smiled frankly. 
The fair Della Robbia Madonna beamed 
faintly, also, behind the altar lights. 

Outside, when we issued into the air, 
we found the dust, raised by the merry- 
makers in the piazza, now ruddy with 
sunset, and the crowd growing ever 
more vivacious and vehement, yet with 
no touch of rudeness. Lovers ambled 
hand in hand, like children, and ogled 
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3uxom conta- 
dine, their broad shoulders adorned by 


one another openly. 


kerchiefs of bobbin lace, dyed sulphur- 
yellow, elbowed their way to the seats 
of the fennel-vendors, and returned nib- 
Knots 
of men, of all ages, engaged in vocifer- 


bling at their green nosegays. 


ous dispute, accompanied by showers of 
speaking and unstudied gestures, but 
without a shade even of serious purpose 
or conviction, — far less a sparkle of 
wrath. There were but two solemn ob- 
jects visible in all the precincts of Bar- 
ga: a magnificent cedar of Lebanon, 
which sighed unutterable things froma 
green terrace at the head of the piazza ; 
deserted more ancient 
even than the Barga duomo, and having 


and a chureh, 
itself almost the dimensions of a cathe- 
dral, which is planted in so deep a hol- 
low at the foot of the mount that the 
carriage - way by which one descends 
from Barga sweeps round upon a level 
with the highest stage of its venerable 
campanile. It must once have been the 
great central church of the lower town, 
of which Barga was the more secure 
acropolis ; but the town itself, with its 
denizens, has lain for centuries under 
the sod, while the gray temple remains 
lonely, forsaken, forgetful, even, of its 
own exceeding fair proportions, embow- 
ered in the encroaching wilderness, and 
deaf to the voices of praise and pray- 
er, yet indestructible, seemingly, as the 
Apennines themselves. Tradition as- 
cribes the building of this church to the 
omnipresent Matilda, 1050-1100. 

It gives one an odd sensation to roll 
rapidly down out of the very infancy 
of our millennium into the slightly shab- 
by sophistication of the Ponte al Ser- 
raglio, the midmost of the three mod- 
ern villages which collectively constitute 
the Bagni di Lucca. 
saken the Bagni. ‘There is a princely 
villa for sale and a ducal villa to let, 
among the “desirable residences ” here- 
about; but the place was all the mode 
Within the memory of man, and still af- 


Fashion has for- 
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fects, at its centre, the manners of the 
great world. 
with oleanders and pomegranates; big 
hotels, a world too wide for their shrunk 
company, throw out their picturesque 
ranges of gay striped awnings ; cafés es- 
say to glitter after night-fall, and street- 
lamps to twinkle amid the foliage of wind- 
ing carriage-ways ; groups of jiaeres con- 


tend for the shadiest spots on the piazza, 


Walled gardens overflow 


where horses and drivers may doze away 
the sunny hours with least danger of in- 
terruption by an order. ‘There is even 
a stately white marble casino, from 
whose wide-open windows, on two or 
three evenings in each week, issue long- 
drawn strains of melancholy dance mu- 
sic. An adventurous youth, penetrating 
upon one occasion these scenes of ghost- 
ly gayety, reported the company to con- 
sist of two English mammas, with four 
tall daughters each, two rheumatic el- 
derly gentlemen of the same brave na- 
tion, and three Italian officers, imported 
for the occasion from the barracks at 
Lucca. There are English families, long 
resident in Italy, who regularly spend 
their summers at the Bagni; not at all, 
as it would seem, for the sweetness of 
the air or the glory of the hills, nor 
yet for the virtue of the waters, but be- 
cause of the tales which their grandsires 
and grandames have told them of the 
height of the jinks here prevalent in the 
thirties and the forties before forty- 
eight, — the days of the last princes of 
Lucca, and of the genial and tasteful 
Grand Dukes of Tuscany, when the 
prodigal Demidoffs built beside the Cam- 
ajore the roomy hospital, still swarming 
with charity patients ; for the rich flue- 
tuate, but the poor remain. 
Predominant over all the ghosts out 
of the recent past which haunt the 
Baths of Lucca, elbowing and displac- 
ing the softly bred and long descended, 
as they always did in life, arise the rest- 
less revenanis of the line of Buonaparte. 
Eliza Bacciochi, the parvenue Princess 
of Lucca and Queen of Etruria, though 
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highly disgusted, as the world knows, 
with the trumpery bit of royalty award- 
ed her in the fraternal distribution, yet 
fixed her summer residence here, and 
benefited the place by many costly im- 
provements. Afterwards, and indeed 
yearly until her death, was wont to come 
hither from the frowning palace in the 
Piazza Venezia, at Rome, the grim old 
mother of that mighty race. A street 
upon the right-hand bank of the Lima 
still bears her name, — the Via Letizia. 
It is a poor street enough, within the 
town itself, but issues in a beautifully 
shaded road along the water-side, which 
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AT 
was Madam Letitia’s favorite evening 
promenade. ‘The sunset stroller of to- 
day may consider it his own fault if he 
does not sometimes meet her there, — 
tall and gaunt and all unbent by years, 
with dark brows knitted over piercing 
eyes, and chiseled lips curving down- 
ward ; leaning lightly on her staff, with 
which she would hardly, so long as he 
lived, have hesitated to chastise the 
great Napoleon, and musing on the rav- 
ages of the monstrous brood which it 
had been her singular destiny to rear 
and let loose for the rectification of Eu- 
rope. 


Harriet W. Preston. 
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May Sth, Wednesday. The father 
of these two sons, an aged man at the 
time, took much to heart their enmity ; 
and after the catastrophe, he never held 
up his head again. He was not told 
that his son had perished, though such 
was the belief of the family ; but im- 
bibed the opinion that he had left his 
home and native land to become a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, and that 
some time or other he might return. 
In this idea he spent the remainder of 
his days; in this idea he died. It may 
be that the influence of this idea might 
be traced in the way in which he spent 
some of the latter years of his life, and 
a portion of the wealth which had be- 
come of little value in his eyes, since it 
had caused dissension and bloodshed be- 
tween the sons of one household. It 
was a common mode of charity in those 
days —acommon thing for rich men to 

1 Copyright, 1882, by Rose HawrHorne La- 
THROP. Fora clearer understanding of this sketch, 


do —to found an almshouse or a hospi- 
tal, and endow it, for the support of a 
certain number of old and destitute men 
or women, generally such as had some 
claim of blood upon the founder, or at 
least were natives of the parish, the dis- 
trict, the county, where he dwelt. The 
Eldredge Hospital was founded for the 
benefit of twelve old men, who Should 
have been wanderers upon the face of 
the earth ; men, they should be, of some 
education, but defeated and hopeless, 
cast off by the world for misfortune, 
but not for crime. And this charity 
had subsisted, on terms varying little 
or nothing from the original ones, from 
that day to this; and, at this very time, 
twelve old men were not wanting, of 
various countries, of various fortunes, 
but all ending finally in ruin, who had 
centred here, to live on the poor pit- 
tance that had been assigned to them, 
three hundred years ago. What a se- 
ries of chronicles it would have been if 
the reader is referred to the Prefatory Note in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December, 1882, page 823. 
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each of the beneficiaries of this charity, 
since its foundation, had left a record of 
the events which finally led him hither. 
Middleton often, as he talked with 
these old men, regretted that he himself 
had no turn for authorship, so rich a 
volume might he have compiled from 
the experience, sometimes sunny and 
triumphant, though always ending in 
They 
him, and would 
have been glad and grateful for any au- 


shadow, which he gathered here. 
were glad to talk to 
ditor, as they sat on one or another of 
the stone benches, in the sunshine of 
the garden; or at evening, around the 
great fire-side, or within the chimney- 
corner, with their pipes and ale. 

There was one old man who attracted 
much of his attention, by the venerable- 
ness of his aspect; by something digni- 
fied, almost haughty and commanding 
in his air. Whatever might have been 
the intentions and expectations of the 
founder, it certainly had happened in 
these latter days that there was a diffi- 
culty in finding persons of education, of 
good manners, of evident respectability, 
to put into the places made vacant by 
deaths of whether that the 
paths of life are surer now than they 
used 


members ; 


to be, and that men so arrange 
their lives as not to be left, in any event, 
quite fvithout resources as they draw 
near its close; at any rate, there was a 
little tincture of the vagabond running 
through these twelve quasi gentlemen, 
— through several of them, at least. 
But this old man could not well be mis- 
taken; in his manners, in his tones, in 
all his natural language and deportment, 
that he 
than respectable ; 


there was evidence had been 


more and, viewing 
him, Middleton could not help wonder- 
ing what statesman had suddenly van- 
ished out of public life and taken refuge 
here, for his head was of the statesman- 
class, and his demeanor that of one who 
had exercised influence over large num- 
He sometimes endeavored 
to set on foot a familiar relation with 


bers of men. 
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this old man, but there was even a stern- 
ness in the manner in which he repelled 
these advances, that gave little encour- 
agement for their renewal. Nor did it 
seem that his companions of the Hospi- 
tal were more in his confidence than 
Middleton himself. They regarded him 
with a kind of awe, a shyness, and in 
most cases with a certain dislike, which 
denoted an imperfect understanding of 
him. To say the truth, there was not 
generally much love lost between any 
of the members of this family; they 
had met with too much disappointment 
in the world to take kindly, now, to one 
another or to anything or anybody. I 
rather suspect that they really had more 
pleasure in burying one another, when 
the time came, than in any other office 
of mutual kindness and brotherly love 
which it was their part to do ; not out 
of hardness of heart, but merely from 
soured temper, and because, when peo- 
ple have met disappointment and have 
settled final 
with no more gush and spring of good 


Ss) 


down into unhappiness, 


pirits, there is nothing any more to 
create amiability out of. 


So the old people were unamiable and 
cross to one another, and unamiable and 
cross toold Hammond, yet always with a 
certain respect ; and the result seemed to 
be such as treated the old man well 
enough. And thus he moved about among 


them, a mystery; the histories of the 
others, in the general outline, were well 
enough known, and perhaps not very 
uncommon ; this old man’s history was 
known to none, except of course to the 
trustees of the charity, and to the Mas- 
ter of the Hospital, to whom it had ne- 
cessarily been revealed, before the ben- 
eficiary could be admitted as an inmate. 
It was judged, by the deportment of the 
Master, that the old man had once held 
some eminent position in society ; for, 
though bound to treat them all as gen- 
tlemen, he was thought to show an espe- 
cial and solemn courtesy to Hammond. 
Yet by the attraction which two 
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strong and cultivated minds inevitably 
have for one another, there did spring 
up an acquaintanceship, an intercourse, 
between Middleton and this old man, 
which was followed up in many a con- 
versation which they held together on 
all subjects that were supplied by the 
news of the day, or the history of the 
past. Middleton used to make the news- 
paper the opening for much discussion ; 
and it seemed to him that the talk of 
his companion had much of the charac- 
ter of that of a retired statesman, on 
matters which, perhaps, he would look 
at all the more wisely, because it was 
impossible he could ever more have a 
personal agency in them. Their discus- 
sions sometimes turned upon the affairs 
of his own country, and its relations 
with the rest of the world, especially 
with England; and Middleton could not 
help being struck with the accuracy of 
the old man’s knowledge respecting that 
country, which so few Englishmen know 
anything about ; his shrewd appreciation 
of the American character, — shrewd 
and caustic, yet not without a good de- 
gree of justice; the sagacity of his re- 
marks on the past, and prophecies of 
what was likely to happen, — prophecies 
which, in one instance, were singularly 
verified, in regard to a complexity which 
was then arresting the attention of both 
countries. 

“You must have been in the United 
States,” said he, one day. 

“ Certainly ; my remarks imply per- 
sonal knowledge,” was the reply. “ But 
it was before the days of steam.” 

* And not, I should imagine, for a 
brief visit,” said Middleton. “I only 
wish the administration of this govern- 
ment had the benefit to-day of your 
knowledge of my countrymen. It might 
be better for both of these kindred na- 
tions.” 

“Not a whit,” said the old man. 
“ England will never understand Amer- 
ica ; for England never does understand 
a foreign country; and whatever you 
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may say about kindred, America is as 
much a foreign country as France itself. 
These two hundred years of a different 
climate and circumstances — of life on 
a broad continent instead of in an isl- 
and, to say nothing of the endless in- 
termixture of nationalities in every part 
of the United States, except New Eng- 
land — have created a new and decided- 
ly original type of national character. 
It is as well for both parties that they 
should not aim at any very intimate 
connection. It will never do.” 

“ T should be sorry to think so,” said 
Middleton; “ they are at all events two 
noble breeds of men, and ought to ap- 
preciate one another. And America 
has the breadth of idea to do this for 
England, whether reciprocated or not.” 

Thursday, May 6th. Thus Middleton 
was established in a singular way among 
these old men, in one of the surround- 
ings most unlike anything in his own 
country. So old it was that it seemed 
to him the freshest and newest thing 
that he had ever met with. The resi- 
dence was made infinitely the more in- 
teresting to him by the sense that he 
was near the place — as all the indica- 
tions warled him — which he sought, 
whither his dreams had tended from his 
childhood; that he could wander each 
day round the park within which were 
the old gables of what he believed was 
his hereditary home. He had never 
known anything like the dreamy enjoy- 
ment of these days; so quiet, such a 
contrast to the turbulent life from which 
he had escaped across the sea. And 
here he set himself, still with that sense 
of shadowiness in what he saw and in 
what he did, in making all the researches 
possible to him, about the neighbor- 
hood; visiting every little church that 
raised its square battlemented Norman 
tower of gray stone, for several miles 
round about ; making himself acquaint- 
ed with each little village and hamlet 
that surrounded these churches, cluster- 
ing about the graves of those who had 
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dwelt in the same cottages aforetime. 
He visited all the towns within a dozen 
miles; and probably there were few of 
the inhabitants who had so good an ac- 
quaintance with the neighborhood as 
this native American attained within a 
few weeks after his coming thither. 

In the course of these excursions he 
had several times met with a young 
woman, — a young lady, one might term 
her, but in fact he was in some doubt 
what rank she might hold, in England, 
—who happened to be wandering about 
the country with a singular freedom. 
She was always alone, always on foot ; 
he would see her sketching some pic- 
turesque old church, some ivied ruin, 
some fine drooping elm. She was a 
slight figure, much more so than Eng- 
lish women generally are; and, though 
healthy of aspect, had not the ruddy 
complexion, which he was irreverently 
inclined to call the coarse tint, that is 
believed the great charm of English 
beauty. There was a freedom in her 
step and whole little womanhood, an 
elasticity, an irregularity, so to speak, 
that made memorable from first 
sight; and when he had encountered 
her three or four times, he felt in a cer- 
tain way acquainted with her. She was 
very simply dressed, and quite as simple 
in her deportment; there had been one 
or two occasions, when they had both 
smiled at the same thing; soon after- 
wards a little conversation had taken 
place between them; and thus, with- 
out any introduction, and in a way that 
somewhat puzzled Middleton himself, 
they had become acquainted. It was 
so unusual that a young English girl 
should be wandering about the coun- 
try entirely alone — so much less usual 
that she should speak to a stranger — 
that Middleton scarcely knew how to 
account for it, but meanwhile accept- 
ed the fact readily and willingly, for in 
truth he found this mysterious person- 
age a very likely and entertaining com- 
panion. There was a strange quality 


her 
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of boldness in her remarks, almost of 
brusqueness, that he might have expect- 
ed to find in a young countrywoman of 
his own, if bred up among the strong- 
minded, but was astonished to find in 
a young Englishwoman. Somehow or 
other she made him think more of home 
than any other person or thing he met 
with ; and he could not but feel that she 
was in strange contrast with everything 
about her. She was no beauty; very 
piquant ; very pleasing ; in some points 
of view and at some moments pretty ; 
always good-humored, but somewhat too 
self-possessed for Middleton’s taste. It 
struck him that she had talked with him 
as if she had some knowledge of him 
and of the purposes with which he was 
there ; not that this was expressed, but 
only implied by the fact that, on looking 
back to what had passed he found many 
strange coincidences in what she had 
said with what he was thinking about. 
He perplexed himself much with 
thinking whence this young woman had 
come, where she belonged, and what 
might be her history; when, the next 
day, he again saw her, not this time 
rambling on foot, but seated in an open 
barouche with a young lady. Middleton 
lifted his hat to her, and she nodded and 
smiled to him ; and it appeared to Mid- 
dleton that a conversation ensued about 
him with the young lady, her compan- 
ion. Now, what still more interested 
him was the fact that, on the panel of 
the barouche were the arms of the fam- 
ily now in possession of the estate of 
Smithells ; so that the young lady, his 
new acquaintance, or the young lady, 
her seeming friend, one or the other, 
was the sister of the present owner of 
that estate. He was inclined to think 
that his acquaintance could not be the 
Miss Eldredge, of whose beauty he had 
heard many tales among the people of 
the neighborhood. The other young 
lady, a tall, reserved, fair-haired maid- 
en, answered the description consider- 
ably better. He concluded, therefore, 
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that his acquaintance must be a visitor, 
perhaps a dependent and companion ; 
though the freedom of her thought, ac- 
tion, and way of life seemed hardly con- 
sistent with this idea. However, this 
slight incident served to give him a sort 
of connection with the family, and he 
could but hope that some further chance 
would introduce him within what he 
fondly called his hereditary walls. He 
had come to think of this as a dream- 
land ; and it seemed even more a dream- 
land now than before it rendered itself 
into actual substance, an old house of 
stone and timber standing within its park, 
shaded about with its ancestral trees. 

But thus, at all events, he was get- 
ting himself a little wrought into the 
net-work of human life around him, se- 
cluded as his position had at first seemed 
to be, in the farm-house where he had 
taken up his lodgings. For, there was 
the Hospital and its old inhabitants, in 
whose monotonous existence he soon 
came to pass for something, with his 
liveliness of mind, his experience, his 
good sense, his patience as a listener, 
his comparative youth even — his pow- 
er of adapting himself to these stiff 
and crusty characters, a power learned 
among other things in his political life, 
where he had acquired something of the 
faculty (good or bad as might be) of 
making himself all things to all men. 
But though he amused himself with 
them all, there was in truth but one man 
among them in whom he really felt 
much interest; and that one, we need 
hardly say, was Hammond. It was not 
often that he found the old gentleman 
in a conversible mood; always cour- 
teous, indeed, but generally cool and re- 
served ; often engaged in his one room, 
to which Middleton had never yet been 
admitted, though he had more than once 
sent in his name, when Hammond was 
not apparent upon the bench which, by 
common consent of the Hospital, was 
appropriated to him. 

One day, however, notwithstanding 
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that the old gentleman was confined to 
his room by indisposition, he ventured to 
inquire at the door, and, considerably to 
his surprise, was admitted. He found 
Hammond in his easy-chair, at a table, 
with writing-materials before him: and 
as Middleton entered, the old gentleman 
looked at him with a stern, fixed regard, 
which, however, did not seem to imply 
any particular displeasure towards this 
visitor, but rather a severe way of re- 
garding mankind in general. Middle- 
ton looked curiously around the small 
apartment, to see what modification the 
character of the man had had upon the 
customary furniture of the Hospital, 
and how much of individuality he had 
given to that general type. There was 
a shelf of books, and a row of them 
on the mantel-piece; works of political 
economy, they appeared to be, statistics 
and things of that sort; very dry read- 
ing, with which, however, Middleton’s 
experience as a politician had made him 
acquainted. Besides these there were 
a few works on local antiquities, a coun- 
ty-history borrowed from the Master’s 
library, in which Hammond appeared to 
have been lately reading. 

“They are delightful reading,” ob- 
served Middleton, “these old county- 
histories, with their great folio volumes 
and their minute account of the affairs 
of families and the genealogies, and de- 
scents of estates, bestowing as much 
blessed space on a few hundred acres as 
other historians give to a principality. 
I fear that in my own country we shall 
never have anything of this kind. Our 
space is so vast that we shall never come 
to know and loveit, inch by inch, as the 
English antiquarians do the tracts of 
country with which they deal; and be- 
sides, our land is always likely to lack 
the interest that belongs to English es- 
tates ; for where land changes its own- 
ership every few years, it does not be- 
come imbued with the personalities of 
the people who live on it. It is but so 
much grass; so much dirt, where a suc- 
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cession of people have dwelt too little 
to make it really their own. But I have 
found a pleasure that I had no concep- 
tion of before, in reading some of the 
English local histories.” 

“It is not a usual course of reading 
for a transitory visitor,” said Hammond. 
“‘ What could induce you to undertake 
it?” 

“Simply the wish, so common and 
natural with Americans,” said Middle- 
ton — “the wish to find out something 
about my kindred — the local origin of 
my own family.” 

“You do not show your wisdom in 
this,” said his visitor. ‘“‘ America had bet- 
ter recognize the fact that it has noth- 
ing to do with England, and look upon 
itself as other nations and people do, as 
existing on its own hook. I never heard 
of any people looking back to the coun- 
try of their remote origin in the way 
the Anglo-Americans do. For instance, 
England is made up of many alien races, 
German, Danish, Norman and what not: 
it has received large accessions of pop- 
ulation at a later date than the settle- 
ment of the United States. Yet these 
families melt into the great homoge- 
neous mass of Englishmen, and look back 
no more to any other country. There 
are in this vicinity many descendants of 
the French Huguenots; but they care 
no more for France than for Timbuc- 
too, reckoning themselves only English- 
men, as if they were descendants of the 
aboriginal Britons. Let it be so with 
you.” 

“ So it might be,” replied Middleton, 
“only that our relations with England 
remain far more numerous than our dis- 
connections, through the bonds of his- 
tory, of literature, of all that makes up 
the memories, and much that makes up 
the present interests of a people. And 
therefore I must still continue to pore 
over these old folios, and hunt around 
these precincts, spending thus the little 
idle time I am likely to have in a busy 
life. Possibly finding little to my pur- 
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pose ; but that is quite a secondary con- 
sideration.” 

“If you choose to tell me precisely 
what your aims are,” said Hammond, 
“it is possible I might give you some 
little assistance.” 

May 7th, Friday. Middleton was in 
fact more than half ashamed of the 
dreams which he had cherished before 
coming to England, and which since, at 
times, had been very potent with him, 
assuming as strong a tinge of reality 
as those [scenes?] into which he had 
strayed. He could not prevail with 
himself to disclose fully to this severe 
and, 
how 


as he thought, cynical old man 
strong within him was the senti- 
ment that impelled him to connect him- 
self with the old life of England, to join 
on the broken thread of ancestry and 
descent, and feel every link well estab- 
lished. But it seemed to him that he 
ought not to lose this fair opportunity 
of gaining some light on the abstruse 
field of his researches; and he therefore 
explained to Hammond that he had rea- 
son, from old family traditions, to be- 
lieve that he brought with him a frag- 
ment of a history that, if followed out, 
might lead to curious results. He told 
him, in a tone half serious, what he had 
heard respecting the quarrel of the two 
brothers, and the Bloody Footstep, the 
impress of which was said to remain, as 
a lasting memorial of the tragic termi- 
nation of that enmity. At this point, 
Hammond interrupted him. He had in. 
deed, at various points of the narrative, ” 
nodded and smiled mysteriously, as if 
looking into his mind and seeing some- 
thing there analogous to what he was 
listening to. 

“This is “Did 
you know that there is a manor-house 
in this neighborhood, the family of 
which prides itself on having such a 
blood-stained threshold as you have now 
described ? ” 

“No, indeed ! ” 
greatly interested. 


He now spoke. 


curious,” said he. 


exclaimed Middleton, 
“ Where ? ” 
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“Tt is the old manor-house of Smith- 
ell’s,” replied Hammond, “ one of those 
old wood and timber [plaster ?] man- 
sions, which are among the most ancient 
specimens of domestic architecture in 
England. The house has now passed 
into the female line, and by marriage 
has been for two or three generations 
in possession of another family. But 
the blood of the old inheritors is still in 
the family. The house itself, or por- 
tions of it, are thought to date back 
quite as far as the Conquest.” 

“ Smithell’s?” said Middleton. “* Why, 
I have seen that old house from a dis- 
tance, and have felt no little interest in 
its antique aspect. And it has a Bloody 
Footstep! Would it be possible for a 
stranger to get an opportunity to in- 
spect it?” 

** Unquestionably,” said Hammond ; 
“ nothing easier. It is but a moderate 
distance from here, and if you can mod- 
erate your young footsteps, and your 
American quick walk, to an old man’s 
pace, I would go there with you some 
day. In this languor and ennui of my 
life, I spend some time in local antiqua- 
rianism, and perhaps I might assist you 
in tracing out how far these traditions 
of yours may have any connection with 
reality. It would be curious, would it 
not, if you had come, after two hundred 
years, to piece out a story which may 
have been as much a mystery in Eng- 
land as there in America? ” 

An engagement was made for a walk 
to Smithell’s the ensuing day; and 
meanwhile Middleton entered more fully 
into what he had received from family 
traditions and what he had thought out 
for himself on the matter in question. 

“ Are you aware,” asked Hammond, 
“that there was formerly a title in this 
family, now in abeyance, and which the 
heirs have at various times claimed, and 
are at this moment claiming? Do you 
know, too, — but you can scarcely know 
it, — that it has been surmised by some 
that there is an insecurity in the title to 
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the estate, and has always been; so 
that the possessors have lived in some 
apprehension, from time immemorial, 
that another heir would appear and 
take from them the fair inheritance? 
It is a singular coincidence.” 

“ Very strange,” exclaimed Middle- 
ton. ‘No; I was not aware of it; and 
to say the truth, I should not altogether 
like to come forward in the light of a 
claimant. 
ly lt” 

“‘T assure you, sir,” continued the old 
man, “that you come here in a very 
critical moment; and singularly enough 
there is a perplexity, a difficulty, that 
has endured for as long a time as when 
your ancestors emigrated, that is still 
rampant within the bowels, as I may 
say, of the family. Of course, it is too 
like a romance'that you should be able 
to establish any such claim as would 


But this is a dream, sure- 


have a valid influence on this matter; 
but still, being here on the spot, it may 
be worth while, if merely as a matter of 
amusement, to make some researches 
into this matter.” 

“Surely I will,” said Middleton, with 
a smile, which concealed more earnest- 
ness than he liked to show; “as to the 
title, a Republican cannot be supposed 
to think twice about such a bagatelle. 
The estate! —that might be a more 
serious consideration.” 

They continued to talk on the sub- 
ject; and Middleton learned that the 
present possessor of the estates was a 
gentleman nowise distinguished from 
hundreds of other English gentlemen ; 
a country squire modified in accordance 
with the type of to-day, a frank, free, 
friendly sort of a person enough, who 
had traveled on the Continent, who em- 
ployed himself much in field-sports, who 
was unmarried, and had a sister who 
was reckoned among the beauties of the 
county. 

While the conversation was thus go- 
ing on, to Middleton’s astonishment 
there came a knock at the door of the 
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room, and, without waiting for a re- 
sponse, it was opened, and there ap- 
peared at it the same young woman 
whom he had already met. She came 
in with perfect freedom and familiarity, 
and was received quietly by the old 
gentleman ; who, however, by his man- 
ner towards Middleton, indicated that 
He did 
so, after settling the hour at which the 
excursion of the next day was to take 
place. This arranged, he departed, with 
much to think of, and a light glimmer- 
ing through the confused labyrinth of 
thoughts which had been unilluminated 
hitherto. 


he was now to take his leave. 


To say the truth, he questioned within 
himself whether it were not better to 
get as quickly as he could out of the 
vicinity ; and, at any rate, not to put 
anything of earnest in what had hither- 
to been nothing more than a romance 
to him. There was something very 
dark and sinister in the events of family 
history, which now assumed a reality 
that they had never before worn; so 
much tragedy, so much hatred, had been 
thrown into that deep pit, and buried 
under the accumulated débris, the fallen 
leaves, the rust and dust of more than 
two centuries, that it seemed not worth 
while to dig it up; for perhaps the 
deadly influences, which it had taken 
so much time to hide, might still be 
lurking there, and become potent if he 
now uncovered them. There was some- 
thing that startled him, in the strange, 
wild light, which gleamed from the old 
man’s eyes, as he threw out the sugges- 
tions which had opened this prospect to 
him. What right had he —an Ameri- 
can, Republican, disconnected with this 
country so long, alien from its habits of 
thought and life, reverencing none of the 
things which Englishmen reverenced — 
what right had he to come with these 
musty claims from the dim past, to dis- 
turb them in the life that belonged to 
them? There was a higher and a deep- 
er law than any connected with ances- 
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tral claims which he could assert; and 
he had an idea that the law bade him 
keep to the country which his ancestor 
had chosen and to its institutions, and 
not meddle nor make with England. 
The roots of his family tree could not 
reach under the ocean; he was at most 
but a seedling from the parent tree. 
While thus meditating he found that his 
footsteps had brought him unawares 
within sight of the old manor-house of 
Smithell’s; and that he was wandering 
in a path which, if he followed it fur- 
ther, would bring him to an entrance in 
one of the wings of the mansion. With 
a sort of shame upon him, he went for- 
ward, and, leaning against a tree, looked 
at what he considered the home of his 
ancestors. 

May 9th, Sunday. At the time ap- 
pointed, the two companions set out on 
their little expedition, the old man in 
his Hospital uniform, the long black 
mantle, with the bear and ragged staff 
engraved in silver on the breast, and 
Middleton in the plain costume which 
he had adopted in these wanderings 
about the country. On their way, 
Hammond was not very communicative, 
occasionally dropping some shrewd re- 
mark with a good deal of acidity in it; 
now and then, too, favoring his compan- 
ion with some reminiscence of local an- 
tiquity ; but oftenest silent. Thus they 
went on, and entered the park of Pem- 
berton Manor by a by-path, over a stile 
and one of those footways, which are 
always so well worth threading out in 
England, leading the pedestrian into 
picturesque and characteristic scenes, 
when the highroad would show him 
nothing except what was commonplace 
and uninteresting. Now the gables of 
the old manor-house appeared before 
them, rising amidst the hereditary woods, 
which doubtless dated from a time be- 
yond the days which Middleton fondly 
recalled, when his ancestors had walked 
beneath their shade. On each side 
of them were thickets and copses of 
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fern, amidst which they saw the hares 
peeping out to gaze upon them, occa- 
sionally running across the path, and 
comporting themselves like creatures 
that felt themselves under some sort of 
protection from the outrages of man, 
though they knew too much of his de- 
structive character to trust him too far. 
Pheasants, too, rose close beside them, 
and winged but a little way before they 
alighted ; they likewise knew, or seemed 
to know, that their hour was not yet 
come. Qn all sides in these woods, 
these wastes, these beasts and birds, 
there was a character that was neither 
wild nor tame. Man had laid his grasp 
on them all, and done enough to re- 
deem them from barbarism, but had 
stopped short of domesticating thems 
although Nature, in the wildest thing 
there, acknowledged the powerful and 
pervading influence of cultivation. 
Arriving at a side door of the man- 
sion, Hammond rang the bell, and a ser- 
vant soon appeared. He seemed to 
know the old man, and immediately ac- 
ceded to his request to be permitted to 
show his companion the house ; although 
it was not precisely a show-house, nor 
was this the hour when strangers were 
usually admitted. They entered; and 
the servant did not give himself the 
trouble to act as a cicerone to the two 
visitants, but carelessly said to the old 
gentleman that he knew the rooms, and 
that he would leave him to discourse to 
his friend bout them. Accordingly, 
they went into the old hall, a dark oak- 
en-paneled yoom, of no great height, 
with many doors opening intoit. There 
was a fire burning on the hearth; in- 
deed, it was the custom of the house to 
keep it up from morning to night; and 
in the damp, chill climate of England, 
there is seldom a day in some part of 
which a fire is not pleasant to feel. 
Hammond here pointed out a stuffed 
fox, to which some story of a famous 
chase was attached ; a pair of antlers of 
enormous size; and some old family 
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pictures, so blackened with time and 
neglect that Middleton could not well 
distinguish their features, though curi- 
ous to do so, as hoping to see there the 
lineaments of some with whom he might 
claim kindred. It was a 
apartment, and gave a good foretaste of 
what they might hope to find in the rest 
of the mansion. 

But when they had inspected it pret- 
ty thoroughly, and were ready to pro- 
ceed, an elderly gentleman entered the 
hall, and, seeing Hammond, addressed 
him in a kindly, familiar way; not in- 
deed as an equal friend, but with a pleas- 
ant and not irksome conversation. ‘ I 
am glad to see you here again,” said 
he. “What? I have an hour of lei- 
sure ; for to say the truth, the day hangs 
rather heavy till the shooting season be- 
gins. Come; as youhave afriend with 
you, I will be your cicerone myself 
about the house, and show you what- 
ever mouldy objects of interest it con- 
tains.” 

He then graciously noticed the old 
man’s companion, but without asking or 
seeming to expect an introduction ; for, 
after a careless glance at him, he had 
evidently set him down as a person with- 
out social claims, a young man in the 
rank of life fitted to associate with an 
inmate of Pemberton’s Hospital. And 
it must be noticed that his treatment of 
Middleton was not on that account the 
less kind, though far from being so 
elaborately courteous as if he had met 
him as an equal. “ You have had some- 
thing of a walk,” said he, “and it is a 
rather hot day. The beer of Pember- 
ton Manor has been reckoned good 
these hundred years; will you taste 
ite” 

Hammond accepted the offer, and the 
beer was brought in a foaming tankard ; 
but Middleton declined it, for in truth 
there was a singular emotion in his 
breast, as if the old enmity, the ancient 
injuries, were not yet atoned for, and as 
if he must not accept the hospitality of 
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one who represented his hereditary foe. 
He felt, too, as if there were something 
unworthy, a certain want of fairness, 
in entering clandestinely the house, and 
talking with its occupant under a veil, 
as it were; and had he seen clearly 
how to do it, he would perhaps at that 
moment have fairly told Mr. Eldredge 
that he brought with him the character 
of kinsman, and must be received on 
that grade or none. But it was not 
easy to do this ; and after all, there was 
no clear reason why he should do it; 
so he let the matter pass, merely declin- 
ing to take the refreshment, and keeping 
himself quiet and retired. 

Squire Eldredge seemed to be a good, 
ordinary sort of gentleman, reasonably 
well educated, and with few ideas be- 
yond his and neighborhood, 
though he had once held a seat in Par- 
liament for part of a term. Middleton 
could not but contrast him, with an in- 

yard smile, with the shrewd, alert poli- 
ticians, their faculties all sharpened to 
the utmost, whom he had known and 
consorted with in 
gress. 


estate 


the American Con- 
Hammond had slightly informed 
him that his companion was an Amer- 
ican; and Mr. Eldredge immediately 
gave proof of the extent of his knowl- 
edge of that country, by inquiring 
whether he came from the State of New 
England, and whether Mr. Webster 
was still President of the United,States ; 
questions to which Middleton returned 
answers that led to no further conversa- 
tion. These little preliminaries over, 
they continued their ramble through 
the house, going through tortuous pas- 
sages, up and down little flights of steps, 
and entering chambers that had all the 
charm of discoveries of hidden regions ; 
loitering about, in short, in a labyrinth 
calculated to put the head into a delight- 
ful confusion. Some of these rooms 
contained their time-honored furniture, 
all in the best possible repair, heavy, 
dark, polished ; beds that had been mar- 
riage beds and dying beds over and over 
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again; chairs with carved backs; and 
all manner of old world curiosities; 
family pictures, and samplers, and em- 
broidery ; fragments of tapestry; an in- 
laid floor ; everything having a story to 
it, though, to say the truth, the posses- 
sor of these curiosities made but a bun- 
gling piece of work in telling the le- 
gends connected with them. In one or 
two instances Hammond corrected him. 

By and by they came to what had 
once been the principal bed-room of the 
house; though its gloom, and some cir- 
cumstances of family misfortune that 
had happened long ago, had caused it to 
fall into disrepute, in latter times ; and 
it was now called the Haunted Chamber, 
or the Ghost’s Chamber. The furniture 
of this room, however, was particularly 
rich in its antique magnificence; and 
one of the principal objects was a great 
black cabinet of ebony and ivory, such 
as may often be seen in old English 
houses, and perhaps often in the palaces 
of Italy, in which country they perhaps 
originated. This present cabinet was 
known to have been in the house as 
long ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and how much longer neither tradition 
nor record told. Hammond particular- 
ly directed Middleton’s attention to it. 

“There is nothing in this house,” 
said he, “ better worth your attention 
than that cabinet. Consider its plan ; 
it represents a stately mansion, with 
pillars, an entrance, with a lofty flight 
of steps, windows, and everything per- 
fect. Examine it well.” 

There was such an emphasis in the 
old man’s way of speaking that Middle- 
ton turned suddenly round from all that 
he had been looking at, and fixed his 
whole attention on the cabinet; and 
strangely enough, it seemed to be the 
representative, in small,’ of something 
that he had seen in a dream. To say 
the truth, if some cunning workman had 
been employed to copy his idea of the 
old family mansion, on a scale of half 
an inch to a yard, and in ebony and 
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ivory instead of stone, he could not have 
produced a closer imitation. 
thing was there. 

“ This is miraculous !” exclaimed he. 
“YT do not understand it.” 

“Your friend seems to be curious in 
these matters,” said Mr. Eldredge gra- 
ciously. ‘ Perhaps he is of some trade 
that makes this sort of manufacture par- 
ticularly interesting to him. You are 
quite at liberty, my friend, to open the 
cabinet and inspect it as minutely as 
you wish. It is an article that has a 
good deal to do with an obscure portion 
of our family history. Look, here is 
the key, and the mode of opening the 
outer door of the palace, as we may call 
it.” So saying, he threw open the outer 
door, and disclosed within the mimic 
likeness of a stately entrance hall, with 
a floor chequered of ebony and ivory. 
There were other doors that seemed to 
open into apartments in the interior of 
the palace; but when Mr. Eldredge 
threw them likewise wide, they proved 
to be drawers and secret receptacles, 
where papers, jewels, money, anything 
that it was desirable to store away se- 
cretly, might be kept. 

“You sir,’ said Middleton, 
thoughtfully, “ that your family history 
contained matter of interest in reference 
to this cabinet. Might I inquire what 
those legends are?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Eldredge, mus- 
ing a little. “I see no reason why I 
should have any idle concealment about 
the matter, especially to a foreigner and 
a man whom I am never likely to see 
again. You must know then, my friend, 
that there was once a time when this 
cabinet was known to contain the fate 
of the estate and its possessors ; and if 
it had held all that it was supposed to 
hold, I should not now be the lord of 
Pemberton Manor, nor the claimant of 
un ancient title. But my father, and 
his father before him, and his father be- 
sides, have held the estate and prospered 
on it; and I think we may fairly con- 
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clude now that the cabinet contains 
nothing except what we see.” 

And he rapidly again threw open one 
after another all the numerous drawers 
and receptacles of the cabinet. 

“Tt is an interesting object,” said 
Middleton, after looking very closely 
and with great attention at it, being 
pressed thereto, indeed, by the owner’s 
good natured satisfaction in possessing 
this rare article of vertu. “It is ad- 
mirable work,” repeated he, drawing 
back. “That mosaic floor, especially, 
is done with an art and skill that I 
never saw equaled.” 

There was something strange and al- 
tered in Middleton’s tones, that attracted 
the notice of Mr. Eldredge. Looking 
at him, he saw that he had grown pale, 
and had a rather bewildered air. 

“Ts your friend ill?” said he. “ He 
has not our English ruggedness of look. 
He would have done better to take a 
sip of the cool tankard, and a slice of 
the cold beef. He finds no such food 
and drink as that in his own country, I 
warrant.” 

“ His color has come back,” respond: 
ed Hammond, briefly. “He does not 
need any refreshment, I think, except, 
perhaps, the open air.” 

In fact, Middleton, recovering’ him- 
self, apologized to Mr. Hammond [ El- 
dredge ?]; and as they had now seen 
nearly the whole of the house, the two 
visitants took their leave, with many 
kindly offers on Mr. Eldredge’s part to 
permit the young man to view the cabi- 
net whenever he wished. As they went 
out of the house (it was by another door 
than that which gave them entrance), 
Hammond laid his hand on Middleton’s 
shoulder and pointed to a stone on the 
threshold, on which he was about to set 
his foot. “Take care!” said he. “It 
is the Bloody Footstep.” 

Middleton looked down and saw 
something, indeed, very like the shape 
of a footprint, with a hue very like that 
of blood. It was a twilight sort of a 
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place, beneath a porch, which was much 
overshadowed by trees and shrubbery. 
It might have been blood; but he rather 
thought, in his wicked skepticism, that it 
was a natural, reddish stain in the stone. 
He measured his own foot, however, in 
the Bloody Footstep, and went on. 
May 10th, Monday. This is the 
present aspect of the story: Middleton 
is the descendant of a family long set- 
tled in the United States; his ancestor 
having emigrated to New England with 
the Pilgrims; or, perhaps, at a still 
earlier date, to Virginia with Raleigh’s 
colonists. There had been a family dis- 
sension, —a bitter hostility between two 
brothers in England ; on account, proba- 
bly, of a love affair, the two both being 


attached to the same lady. By the in- 


fluence of the family on both sides, the 
young lady had formed an engagement 
with the elder brother, although her af- 
fections had settled on the younger. 


The marriage was about to take place 
when the younger brother and the bride 
both disappeared, and were never heard 
of with any certainty afterwards; but it 
was believed at the time that he had 
been killed, and in proof of it a bloody 
footstep remained on the threshold of 
the ancestral There were 
rumors, afterwards, traditionally con- 
tinued to the present day, that the 
younger brother and the bride were 
seen, and together, in England; and 
that some voyager across the sea had 
found them living together, husband and 
wife, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But the elder brother became a moody 
and reserved man, never married, and 
left the inheritance to the children of a 
third brother, who then became the rep- 
resentative of the family in England ; 
and the better authenticated story was 
that the second brother had really been 
slain, and that the young lady (for all 
the parties may have been Catholic) 
had gone to the Continent and taken the 
veil there. Such was the family history 
as known or surmised in England, and 
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in the neighborhood of the manor-house, 
where the Bloody Footstep still re- 
mained on the threshold; and the pos- 
terity of the third brother still held the 
estate, and perhaps were claimants of 
an ancient baronage, long in abeyance. 
Now, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, the second brother and the young 
lady had really been married, and be- 
came the parents of a posterity, still 
extant, of which the Middleton of the! 
romance is the surviving male. Per- 
haps he had changed his name, being so 
much tortured with the evil and wrong 
that had sprung up in his family, so re- 
morseful, so outraged, that he wished 
to disconnect himself with all the past, 
and begin life quite anew in a new 
world. But both he and his wife, 
though happy in one another, had been 
remorsefully and sadly so; and, with 
such feelings, they had never again 
communicated with their respective fam- 
ilies, nor had given their children the 
means of doing so. There must, I think, 
have been something nearly approach- 
ing to guilt on the second brother’s 
part, and the bride should have broken 
a solemnly plighted troth to the elder 
brother, breaking away from him when 
almost his wife. The elder brother had 
been known to have been wounded at 
the time of the second brother’s disap- 
pearance ; and it had been the surmise 
that he had received this hurt in the 
personal conflict in which the latter was 
slain. But in truth the second brother 
had stabbed him in the emergency of 
being discovered in the act of escaping 
with the bride; and this was what 
weighed upon his conscience throughout 
life, in America. The American family 
had prolonged itself through various 
fortunes, and all the ups and downs in- 
cident to our institutions, until the pres- 
ent day. They had some old family 
documents, which had been rather care- 
lessly kept; but the present representa- 
tive, being an educated man, had looked 
over them, and found one which inter- 
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ested him strongly. It was — what was 
it ? — perhaps a copy of a letter written 
by his ancestor on his death-bed, telling 
his real name, and relating the above 
incidents. ‘These incidents had come 
down in a vague, wild way, traditionally, 
in the American family, forming a won- 
drous and incredible legend, which Mid- 
dleton had often laughed at, yet been 
greatly interested in ; and the discovery 
of this document seemed to give a cer- 
tain aspect of veracity and reality to the 
tradition. Perhaps, however, the doc- 
ument only related to the change of 
name, and made reference to certain 
evidences by which, if any descendant 
of the family should deem it expedient, 
he might prove his hereditary identity. 
The legend must be accounted for by 
having been gathered from the talk of 
the first ancestor and his wife. There 
must be in existence, in the early rec- 
ords of the colony, an authenticated 
statement of this change of name, and 
satisfactory proofs that the American 
family, long known as Middleton, were 
really a branch of the English family 
of Eldredge, or whatever. And in the 
legend, though not in the written doc- 
ument, there must be an account of a cer- 
tain magnificent, almost palatial resi- 
dence, which Middleton shall presume to 
be the ancestral home; and in this pal- 
ace there shall be said to be a certain 
secret chamber, or receptacle, where 
is reposited a document that shall com- 
plete the evidence of the genealogical 
descent. 

Middleton is still a young man, but 
already a distinguished one in his own 
country ; he has entered early into poli- 
tics, been sent to Congress, but having 
met with some disappointments in his am- 
bitious hopes, and being disgusted with 
the fierceness of political contests in our 
country, he has come abroad for recre- 
ation and rest. His imagination has 
dwelt much, in his boyhood, on the le- 
gendary story of his family ; and the dis- 
covery of the document has revived 
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He determines to search 
out the family mansion; and thus he 
arrives, bringing half of a story, being 
the only part known in America, to 
join it on to the other half, which is the 
only part known in England. In an 
introduction I must do the best I can 
to state his side of the matter to the 
reader, he having communicated it to 
me in a friendly way, at the Consulate ; 
as many people have communicated 
quite as wild pretensions to English gen- 
ealogies. 

He comes to the midland counties of 
England, where he conceives his claims 
to lie, and seeks for his ancestral home ; 
but there are difficulties in the way of 
finding it, the estates having passed into 
the female line, though still remaining 
in the blood. By and by, however, he 
comes to an old town where there is one 
of the charitable institutions bearing the 
name of his family, by whose benefi- 
cence it had indeed been founded, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. He of course 
becomes interested in this Hospital ; he 
finds it still going on, precisely as it did 
in the old days; and all the character 
and life of the establishment must be 
picturesquely described. Here he gets 
acquainted with an old man, an inmate 
of the Hospital, who (if the uncontrol- 
lable fatality of the story will permit) 
must have an active influence on the 
ensuing events. I suppose him to have 
been an American, but to have fled his 
country and taken refuge in England ; 
he shall have been a man of the Nicho- 
las Biddle stamp, a mighty speculator, 
the ruin of whose schemes had crushed 
hundreds of people, and Middletou’s 
father among the rest. Here he had 
quitted the activity of his mind, as well 
as he could, becoming a local antiquary, 
etc., and he has made himself acquainted 
with the family history of the Eldredges, 
knowing more about it than the mem- 
bers of the family themselves do. Le 
had known, in America (from Middle- 
ton’s father, who was his friend), the 
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legends preserved in this branch of the 
family, and perhaps had been struck by 
the way in which they fit into the Eng- 
lish legends ; at any rate, this strikes 
him when Middleton tells him his story 
and shows him the document respecting 
the change of name. After various con- 
versations together (in which, however, 
the old man keeps the secret of his own 
identity, and indeed acts as mysteriously 
as possible) they go together to visit 
the ancestral Perhaps it 
should not be in their first visit that the 


mansion. 


cabinet, representing the stately man- 
sion, shall be But the Bloody 
Footstep way ; which shall interest Mid- 
dleton much, both because Hammond 
has told him the English tradition re- 
specting it, and because too the legends 
of the American family made some ob- 
scure allusions to his ancestor having 
left blood — a bloody footstep — on the 
ancestral threshold. This is the point to 
which the story has now been sketched 
out. 


seen. 


Middleton finds a commonplace 
old English country gentleman in posses- 
sion of the estate, where his forefathers 
have lived in peace for many genera- 
tions; but there must be circumstances 
contrived which shall cause Middleton’s 
conduct to be attended by no end of 
turmoil and trouble. The old Hospitaller, 
I suppose, must be the malicious agent 
in this; and his malice must be motived 
in some satisfactory way. The more se- 
rious question, what shall be the nature 
of this tragic trouble, and how can it be 
brought about ? 

May 11th, Tuesday. How much bet- 
ter would it have been if this secret, 
which seemed so golden, had remained 
in the obscurity in which two hundred 
years had buried it! That deep, old, 
grass-grown grave being opened, out 
from it streamed into the sunshine the 
old fatalities, the old crimes, the old 
misfortunes, the sorrows, that seemed 
to have departed from the family for- 
ever. But it was too late now to close 
it up; he must follow out the thread 
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that led him on, — the thread of fate, if 
you choose to call it so; but rather the 
impulse of an evil will, a stubborn self- 
interest, a desire for certain objects of 
ambition, which were preferred to what 
yet were recognized as real goods. Thus 
reasoned, thus raved, Eldredge, as he 
considered the things that he had done, 
and still intended to do; nor did these 
perceptions make the slightest difference 
in his plans, nor in the activity with 
which he set about their performance. 
For this purpose, he sent for his lawyer, 
and consulted him on the feasibility of 
the design which he had already com- 
municated to him respecting Middleton. 
But the man of law shook his head, and, 
though deferentially, declined to have 
any active concern with a matter that 
threatened to lead him beyond the 
bounds which he allowed himself, into 
a seductive but perilous region. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, with some 
earnestness, “you had much better con- 
tent yourself with such assistance as I 
can professionally and consistently give 
you. Believe [me], I am willing to do 
a lawyer’s utmost, and to do more would 
be as unsafe for the client as for the 
legal adviser.” 

Thus left without an agent and an in- 
strument, this unfortunate man had to 
meditate on what means he would use 
to gain his ends through his own unas- 
sisted efforts. In the struggle with him- 
self through which he had passed, he 
had exhausted pretty much all the feel- 
ings that he had to bestow on this mat- 
ter; and now he was ready to take hold 
of almost any temptation that might 
present itself, so long as it showed a 
good prospect of success and a plausible * 
chance of impunity. While he was thus 
musing, he heard a female voice chant- 
ing some song, like a bird’s among the 
pleasant foliage of the trees, and soon 
he saw at the end of a wood-walk Alice, 
with her basket on her arm, passing on 
toward the village. She looked towards 
lim as she passed, but made no pause 
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nor yet hastened her steps, not seeming 
to think it worth her while to be in- 
fluenced by him. He hurried forward 
and overtook her. 

So there was this poor old gentleman, 
his comfort utterly overthrown, decking 
his white hair and wrinkled brow with 
the semblance of a coronet, and only 
hoping that the reality might crown and 
bless him before he was laid in the an- 
cestral tomb. It was a real calamity ; 
though by no means the greatest that 
had been fished up out of the pit of 
domestic discord that had been opened 
anew by the advent of the American ; 
and by the use which had been made 
of it by the cantankerous old man of 
the Hospital. Middleton, as he looked 
at these evil consequences, sometimes 
regretted that he had not listened to 
those forebodings which had warned him 
back on the eve of his enterprise ; yet 
such was the strange entanglement and 
interest which had wound about him, 
that often he rejoiced that for once he 
was engaged in something that absorbed 
him fully, and the zeal for the develop- 
ment of which made him careless for 
the result in respect to its good or evil, 
but only desirous that it show itself. 
As for Alice, she seemed to skim light- 
ly through all these matters, whether as 
a spirit of good or ill he could not satis- 
factorily judge. He could not think her 
wicked; yet her actions seemed unac- 
countable on the plea that she was other- 
wise. It was another characteristic 
thread in the wild web of madness that 
had spun itself about all the prominent 
characters of our story. And when 
Middleton thought of these things, he 
‘felt as if it might be his duty (suppos- 
ing he had the power) to shovel the 
earth again into the pit that he had been 
the means of opening ; but also felt that, 
whether duty or not, he would never 
perform it. 

For, you see, on the American’s ar- 
rival he had found the estate in the 
hands of one of the descendants ; but 
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some disclosures consequent on his ar- 
rival had thrown it into the hands of an- 
other ; or at all events, had seemed to 
make it apparent that justice required 
that it should be so disposed of. No 
sooner was the discovery made than the 
possessor put on a coronet; the new 
heir had commenced legal proceedings ; 
the sons of the respective branches had 
come to blows and blood; and the devil 
knows what other devilish consequences 
had ensued. Besides this, there was 
much falling in love at cross-purposes, 
and a general animosity of everybody 
against everybody else, in proportion to 
the closeness of the natural ties and 
their obligation to love one another. 

The moral, if any moral were to be 
gathered from these petty and wretched 
circumstances, was, “ Let the past alone: 
do not seek to renew it; press on to 
higher and better things, — at all events, 
to other things ; and be assured that the 
right way can never be that which leads 
you back to the identical shapes that you 
long ago left behind. Onward, onward, 
onward !” 

“What have you to do here?” said 
Alice. “ Your lot is in another land. 
You have seen the birthplace of your 
forefathers, and have gratified your nat- 
ural yearning for it; now return, and 
cast in your lot with your own people, 
let it be what it will. I fully believe 
that it is such a lot as the world has 
never yet seen, and that the faults, the 
weaknesses, the errors, of your country- 
men will vanish away like morning 
mists before the rising sun. You can 
do nothing better than to go back.” 

“ This is strange advice, Alice,” said 
Middleton, gazing at her and smiling. 
“ Go back, with such a fair prospect be- 
fore me ; that were strange indeed! It 
is enough to keep me here, that here 
only I shall see you, — enough to make 
me rejoice to have come, that I have 
found you here.” 

“Do not speak in this foolish way,” 
cried Alice, panting. “Iam giving you 
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the best advice, and speaking in the 
wisest way I am capable of, — speaking 
on good grounds too,—and you turn 
me aside with a silly compliment. I 
tell you that this is no comedy in which 
we are performers, but a deep, sad trag- 
edy; and that it depends most upon 
you whether or no it shall be pressed 
to a catastrophe. Think well of it.” 
“T have thought, Alice,” responded 
the young man, “and I must let things 
take their course ; if, indeed, it depends 
at all upon me, which I see no present 
reason to Yet I wish you 
would explain to me what you mean.” 
To take up the story from the point 
where we left it: by the aid of the 
American’s revelations, some light is 
thrown upon points of family history, 
which induce the English possessor of 
the estate to suppose that the time has 
come for asserting his claim to a title 
Tle 


therefore sets about it, and engages in 


suppose. 


which has long been in abeyance. 


great expenses, besides contracting the 
enmity of many persons, with whose in- 
terests he interferes. A further compli- 
cation is brought about by the secret in- 
terference of the old Hospitaller, and 
Alice goes singing and dancing through 
the whole, in a way that makes her seem 
like a beautiful devil, though finally it 
will be recognized that she is an angel of 
light. Middleton, half bewildered, can 
scarcely tell how much of this is due to 
his own agency ; how much is independ- 
ent of him and would have happened had 
he stayed on his own side of the water. 
By and by a further and unexpected de- 
velopment presents the singular fact that 
he himself is the heir to whatever claims 
there are, whether of property or rank, 
—all centring in him as the represen- 
tative of the eldest brother. On this 
discovery there ensues a tragedy in the 
death of the present possessor of the 
estate, who has staked everything upon 
the issue ; and Middleton, standing amid 
the ruin and desolation of which he has 
been the innocent cause, resigns all the 
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claims which he might now assert, and 
retires, arm in arm with Alice, who has 
encouraged him to take this course, and 
to act up to his character. The estate 
takes a passage into the female line, and 
the old name becomes extinct, nor does 
Middleton seek to continue it by resum- 
ing it in place of the one long ago as- 
sumed by his ancestor. Thus he and 
his wife become the Adam and Eve of 
a new epoch, and the fitting missiona- 
ries of a new social faith, of which 
there must be continual hints through 
the- book. 

A knot of characters may be intro- 
duced as gathering around Middleton, 
comprising expatriated Americans of all 
sorts; the wandering printer who came 
to me so often at the Consulate, who 
said he was a native of Philadelphia, and 
could not go home in the thirty years 
that he had been trying to do so, for 
lack of the money to pay his passage. 
The large banker ; the consul of Leeds ; 
the woman asserting her claims to half 
Liverpool; the gifted literary lady, mad- 
dened by Shakespeare, &e., &e. The 
Yankee who had been driven insane by 
the Queen’s notice, slight as it was, of 
the photographs of his two children 
which he had sent her. I have not 
yet struck the true key-note of this Ro- 
mance, and until I do, and unless I do, I 
shall write nothing but tediousness and 
nonsense. I do not wish it to be a pic- 
ture of life, but a Romance, grim, gro- 
tesque, quaint, of which the Hospital 
might be the fitting scene. It might 
have so much of the hues of life that 
the reader should sometimes think it 
was intended for a picture, yet the at- 
mosphere should be such as to excuse all 
wildness. In the Introduction, I might 
disclaim all intention to draw a real pic- 
ture, but say that the continual meetings 
I had, with Americans bent on such 
errands had suggested this wild story. 
The descriptions of scenery, &c., and of 
the Hospital, might be correct, but there 
should be a tinge of the grotesque given 
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to all the characters and events. The would readily arrange itself around that 
tragic and the gentler pathetic need not nucleus. The begging-girl would be 
be excluded by the tone and treatment. another American character ; the actress 
If I could but write one central scene too; the caravan people. It must be a 
in this vein, all the rest of the Romance humorous work, or nothing. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





A SUMMER PILGRIMAGE. 


To kneel before some saintly shrine, 
To breathe the health of airs divine, 
Or bathe where sacred rivers flow, 
The cowled and turbaned pilgrims go. 
I too, a palmer, take, as they 

With staff and scallop-shell, my way 
To feel, from burdening cares and ills, 
The strong uplifting of the hills. 


The years are many since, at first, 

For dreamed-of wonders all athirst, 

I saw on Winnepesaukee fall 

The shadow of the mountain wall. 

Ah! where are they who sailed with me 
The beautiful island-studded sea ? 

And am I he whose keen surprise 
Flashed out from such unclouded eyes? 


Still, when the sun of summer burns, 
My longing for the hills returns ; 

And northward, leaving at my back 

The warm vale of the Merrimac, 

I go to meet the winds of morn, 

Blown down the hill-gaps, mountain-born, 
Breathe scent of pines, and satisfy 

The hunger of a lowland eye. 


Again I see the day decline 

Along a ridged horizon line; 
Touching the hill-tops, as a nun 

Her beaded rosary, sinks the sun. 
One lake lies golden, which shall soon 
Be silver in the rising moon ; 

And one, the crimson of the skies 
And mountain purple multiplies. 


With the untroubled quiet blends 
The distance-softened voice of friends ; 
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The girl’s light laugh no discord brings 
To the low song the pine-tree sings ; 
And, not unwelcome, comes the hail 
Of boyhood from his nearing sail. 

The human presence breaks no spell, 
And sunset still is ‘miracle! 


Calm as the hour, methinks I feel 

A sense of worship o’er me steal ; 

Not that of satyr-charming Pan, 

No cult of Nature shaming man, 

Not Beauty’s self, but that which lives 

And shines through all the veils it weaves, — 
Soul of the mountain, lake, and wood, 

Their witness to the Eternal Good! 


And if, by fond illusion, here 

The earth to heaven seems drawing near, 
And yon outlying range invites 

To other and serener heights, 

Scarce hid behind its topmost swell, 

The shining Mounts Delectable ! 

A dream may hint of truth no less 
Than the sharp light of wakefulness. 


As through her veil of incense smoke 

Of old the spell-rapt priestess spoke, 

More than her heathen oracle, 

May not this trance of sunset tell 

That Nature’s forms of loveliness 

Their heavenly archetypes confess, 
Fashioned like Israel’s ark alone 

From patterns in the Mount made known ? 


A holier beauty overbroods 

These fair and faint similitudes ; 

Yet not unblest is he who sees 

The dreams of God’s realities, 

And knows beyond this masquerade 

Of shape and color, light and shade, 
And dawn and set, and wax aud wane, 
Eternal verities remain. 


O gems of sapphire, granite set! 

O hills that charmed horizons fret! 

I know how fair your morns can break, 
In rosy light on isle and lake: 

How over wooded slopes can run 

The noon-day play of cloud and sun, 
And evening droop her orifiamme 

Of gold and red in still Asquam. 
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The summer moons may round again, 
And careless feet these hills profane ; 
These sunsets waste on vacant eyes 
The lavish splendor of the skies ; 
Fashion and folly, misplaced here, 
Sigh for their natural atmosphere, 
And traveled pride the outlock scorn 
Of lesser heights than Matterhorn: 


But let me dream that hill and sky 

Of unseen beauty prophesy ; 

And in these tinted lakes behold 

The trailing of the raiment fold 

Of that which, still eluding gaze, 
Allures to upward-tending ways, 

Whose footprints make, wherever found, 
Our common earth a holy ground. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Tue early readers of The Atlantic 
Monthly will permit me, as an acquaint- 
ance of long standing, to speak freely 
with them from its pages, and, as it were, 
face to face. ‘They have met me often: 
sometimes in my avowed personality ; 
sometimes under a transparent mask, 
which might be a shield, but could not 
be a disguise. 

Twenty-five years ago I introduced 
myself to them, in the first number of 
this magazine, as The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table. Twenty-five years be- 
fore that time, under the same title. in 
the pages of the New England Maga- 
zine, I had asked the public to sit down 
with me at my morning refection. I 
should blush to think of the entertain- 
ment to which I invited the readers of 
that earlier periodical, had I not learned 
charity to myself in noting the errors 
of taste and judgment of other young 
writers, often subjecting them to pitiless 
criticism as the reward of their first 
efforts. The second board was spread 
more satisfactorily to the entertainer, 
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and, I have a right to believe, to the 
guests. This, then, is the silver anni- 
versary year of my wedding with the 
Muse of the Monthlies, and the golden 
anniversary year of my betrothal, if I 
may look upon those earlier papers as a 
pledge of future alliance. 

During the larger part of this long 
period my time has been in great meas- 
ure occupied with other duties. I never 
forgot the advice of Coleridge, that a 
literary man should have a regular call- 
ing. I may say, in passing, that I have 
often given this advice to others, and 
too often wished I could supplement it 
with the words and confine himself to 
it. For authorship, and especially poet- 
ical authorship, is one of the common- 
est signs of mental weakness, for which 
the best tonic is found in steady occu- 
pation, — professional, mechanical, or 
other, — some daily task, fairly compen- 
sated, useful, habitual, and therefore 
largely automatic, and thus economical 
of the slender intellectual endowments 
and limited vital resources which are so 
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very frequently observed in association 
with typomania. 

The time has come in which I have 
felt it best to resign to younger hands 
the duties of the Professorship I have 


held for more than the years of one 
generation. I hope, while not forget- 
ting the natural laws, which hint to me 
and my coevals, as they whispered to 
Emerson, 
**Tt is time to be old, 
To take in sail,”’ 

— I hope, I say (for who can promise, 
at such a stage of life ?), to find increased 
leisure for these pages, to which more 
than any others lam accustomed. There 
must be some spare hours, and may be 
some residual energy, at my disposal, 
now that the lecture-room, which has 
known me so long, is to know me no 
more. 

Let me venture to say something of 
the experiences [ have had as a writer 
since I began a new literary career with 
the first number of this magazine. 

I cannot deny that the kindness with 
which my contributions to this periodical 
have been received has proved a great 
source of gratification to me, — more 
than I could have expected or was pre- 
pared for. When I sat down to write the 
first paper I sent to The Atlantic Month- 
ly, I felt somewhat as a maiden of more 
than mature efflorescence may be sup- 
posed to feel as she paces down the 
broad aisle, in her bridal veil and with 
I had 
wriiten little of late years. I was at that 
time older than Goldsmith was when he 
died; 


her wreath of orange-blossoms. 


and Goldsmith, as Dr. Johnson 
said, was a plant that flowered late. A 
new generation had grown up since I 
had written the verses by which, if re- 
membered at all, I was best known. I 
honestly feared that I might prove the 
superfluous veteran who has no business 
behind the footlights. 
say that it turned out otherwise; I was 
most kindly welcomed. 

And now I am looking back on that 


I can as honestly 
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far-off time as the period, I will not say 
of youth, —for I was close upon the 
five-barred gate of the cinquantaine, 
though I had not yet taken the leap, — 
but of marrowy and vigorous manhood. 
Those were the days of unaided vision, 
of acute hearing, of alert movements, 
of feelings almost boyish in their vi- 
vacity. It is a long ery from the end 
of the second quarter of a century in 
a man’s life to the the third 
quarter. His companions have fallen 
all around him, and he finds himself in 
a newly peopled world. His mental 
furnishing looks old-fashioned and fad- 
ed to the 
ing about 


end of 


generation which is crowd- 
him, with its new patterns 
and its fresh colors. Shall he throw open 
his apartments to visitors, or is it not 
wiser to live on his memories in a de- 
corous privacy, and not risk himself be- 
fore the keen young eyes and relent- 
less judgment of the new-comers, who 
have grown up in strength and self-reli- 
ance while he has been losing force and 
confidence ? 

If that feeling came over me a quar- 
ter of a century ago, it is not strange 
Hav- 
ing laid down the burden which for 
more than thirty-five years I have car- 
ried cheerfully, I might naturally seek 
the quiet of my chimney corner, and 
purr away the twilight of my life un- 
heard beyond the circle about my own 
fire-place. But when I see what my living 


that it comes back upon me now. 


contemporaries are doing, I am shamed 
out of absolute inertness and silence. 
The men of my birth-year are so pain- 
fully industrious at this very time that 
one of the same date hardly dares to be 
idle. I look across the Atlantic, and see 
Mr. Gladstone, only four months young: 
er than myself, standing erect with Pat- 
rick’s grievances on one shoulder and 
Pharaoh’s pyramids on the other, — 
an Atlas whose intervals of repose are 
paroxysms of learned labor; I listen to 
Tennyson, another birth of the same 
year, filling the air with melody long 
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after the singing months of life’s sum- 
mer are over; I come nearer home, 
and here is my very dear friend and col- 
lege classmate, so certain to be in every 
good movement with voice, or pen, or 
both, that where two or three are gath- 
ered together for useful ends, if James 
Freeman Clarke is not there, it is be- 
sause he is busy with a book or a dis- 
course meant fora larger audience; I 
glance at the placards on the blank wall 
I am passing, and there I see the colos- 
sal head of Barnum, the untiring, inex- 
haustible, insuperable, ever triumphant 
and jubilant Barnum, who came to his 
atmospheric life less than a year after L 
began breathing the fatal mixture, and 
still wages Titanic battle with his own 
past superlatives. How can one dare 
to sit down inactive, with such examples 
before him? One must do something, 
were it nothing more profitable than the 
work of that dear old Penelope, of al- 
most ninety years, whom I so well re- 
member, hemming over and over again 
the same piece of linen, her attendant’s 
scissors removing each day’s work at 
evening ; herself, meantime, being kindly 
nursed in the illusion that she was still 
the useful Martha of the household. 

Some. of my earlier friends, possibly 
some of my newer and younger ones, 
may like to get a lesson or two from 
the record of a writer who has been for- 
tunate enough to secure a considerably 
extended circle of readers. The school- 
ing he has had will recall to many 
brother and sister authors what they 
themselves have been through, and will 
show those who are beginning a life of 
authorship what may come to them by 
and by. 

An author may interest his public 
by his work, or by his personality, or by 
both. A great mathematician or meta- 
physician may be lost sight of in his own 
intellectual wealth, as a great capitalist 
becomes at last the mere appendage of 
his far more important millions. There 
is, on the other hand, a class of writers 
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whose individuality is the one thing we 
care about. The world could get along 
without their help, but it wants their 
company. We are not so very curious 
about the details of the life of Gauss, 
but we do want to know a good deal 
about Richter. Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton invented, or developed, the 
doctrine of quaternions; but we do not 
care very particularly about his domestic 
annals, the migrations from the blue bed 
to the brown, and the rest. But poor, 
dear Charles Lamb, — we can hardly 
withhold the pitying epithet, since the 
rough Scotchman brought up against 
him, as one of his own kale-pots might 
have shivered a quaint and precious am- 
phora, — poor, dear Charles, — he did 
not invent any grand formula, he certain- 
ly had not the lever of Archimedes, but 
he had a personality which was quite 
apart from that of all average human- 
ity, and he is adopted as one of the 
It is 
enough to say of many men that they 


pleasantest inmates of memory. 


And we are content to 
say of many others that they are useful, 
virtuous, praiseworthy, illustrious, even, 
by what they have achieved, but wrin- 


are interesting. 


teresting, and we do not greatly care to 
hear anything about them apart from 
their work. 

Nobody is interesting to all the world. 
An author who is spoken of as univer- 
sally admired will find, if he is foolish 
enough to inquire, that there are not 
wanting intelligent persons who are in- 
different to him, nor yet those who have 
a special and emphatic dislike to him. If 
there were another Homer, there would 
be another Homeromastix. An author 
should know that the very characteris- 
tics which make him the object of ad- 
miration to many, and endear him to 
some among them, will render him an 
object of dislike to a certain number of 
individuals of equal, it may be of supe- 
rior, intelligence. Doubtless God never 
made a better berry than the strawberry, 
yet it is a poison to a considerable num- 
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ber of persons. There are those who 
dislike the fragrance of the water - lily, 
and those in whom the smell of a rose 
produces a series of those convulsions 
known as sneezes. He (or she) who 
ventures into authorship must expect to 
encounter occasional instances of just 
such antipathy, of which he and all that 
he does are the subjects. Let him take 
it patiently. What is thus out of accord 
with the temperament or the mood of 
his critic may not be blamable; nay, it 
may be excellent. But Zoilus does not 
like it or the writer, — the reason why 
he cannot tell, perhaps, but he does not 
like either ; and he is in his rights, and 
the author must sit still and let the critic 
play off his idiosyncrasies against his 
own. 

There is a converse to all this, which 
it is much pleasanter to contemplate and 
to experience. Let us suppose an au- 
thor to have some distinguishing per- 
sonal quality, which shows itself in what 
he writes, and by which he is known 
from all other writers. There will be in- 
dividuals — they may be few, they may 
be many — who will so instantly recog- 
nize, so eagerly accept, so warmly adopt, 
even so devoutly idolize, the writer in 
question that self-love itself, dulled as 
its palate is by the hot spices of praise, 
draws back overcome by the burning 
stimulants of I was told, 
not long since, by one of our most just- 
ly admired authoresses, that a corre- 
spondent wrote to her that she had read 
one of her stories fourteen times in suc- 
cession. 


adoration. 


There is a meaning, and a deep one, 
in these elective affinities. Most things 
which we call odd are even in the econ- 
omy of nature. Each personality is 
more or less completely the complement 
of some other: of some one, perhaps, 
exactly; of others nearly enough to 
have a special significance for them. 
A reader is frequently ignorant of what 
he wants until he happens to fall in 
with the writer who has the complemen- 
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tary element of which he is in need. 
Then he finds the nourishment he 
wanted in the intellectual or spiritual 
food before him, or has his failing ap- 
petite revived by the stimulus of a mind 
more highly vitalized than his own. 
The sailor who has fed on salted provis- 
ions until he is half crystallized wreaks 
his hunger upon a fresh potato as if it 
were a fruit of the tree of life. The 
dumb cattle who feel their blood getting 
watery make for the salt-licks, and sea- 
son their diluted fluids. So with many 
readers: they find new life in the essay 
or poem which the reviewer, treating 
de haut en bas, as is his wont, has con- 
demned from his lofty eminence, in re- 
ality only because it was not of the kind 
that his own need, if he felt any gap in 
his omniscience, called for. An epicure 
might as well find fault with the sail- 
or’s potato because it was not properly 
cooked, — in fact, not cooked at all; or 
order the herds to be driven from the 
salt-lick, because it was not a succulent 
pasture. 

It should never be forgotten by the 
critic that every grade of mental devel- 
opment demands a literature of its own; 
a little above its level, that it may be 
lifted to a higher grade, but not too 
much above it, so that it requires too 
long a stride, — a stairway, not a steep 
wall to climb. The true critic is not 
the sharp captator verborum ; not the 
brisk epigrammatist, showing off his own 
cleverness, always trying to outflank the 
author against whom he has arrayed his 
wits and his learning. He is a man 
who knows the real wants of the read- 
ing world, and can prize at their just 
value the writings which meet those 
wants. I remember, many years ago, 
happening to speak, before a certain 
clergyman, of the great convenience 
I had found in having Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s Concordance to the plays of 
Shakespeare always at hand. He spoke 
scornfully, naso adunco, of the poor 
creature who could require an index to 
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such familiar productions. No doubt he 
remembered every line and every word 
of the distinguished author, — at least it 
was fair to presume so, — but there are 
some who might not feel quite certain 
about every passage, and would not be 
ashamed to consult the volume he could 
dispense with. The organs of criticism 
swarm with just such prigs and pretend- 
ers, and the young author must be pre- 
pared to run the gauntlet through a 
double row of them. Happy for him if 
he can keep his temper, and profit by 
their rough handling; satisfy them he 
never can. 

In spite of the positive verdicts of the 
soundest criticism, we must not forget 
that each individual has always his right 
of peremptory challenge, his right to 
like or dislike, for the simple reason that 
he is what he is, and none other. The 
writer who attains a certain measure of 
popularity, so as to reach a cousider- 
able variety of readers, must be ready 
for a trial more dangerous than that 
running the gauntlet just spoken of. 
He will be startled to find himself the 
object of an embarrassing devotion, and 
almost appropriation, by some of his par- 
ish of He will blush, at his 
lonely desk, as he reads the extrava- 
gances of expression which pour over 
him like the oil which ran down upon 
the beard of Aaron, and even down to 
the skirts of his garments,—an ex- 
treme unction which seems hardly de- 
sirable. We ought to have his photo- 
graph as he reads one of those frequent 
missives, oftenest traced, we may guess, 
in the delicate slanting hand whica be- 
trays the slender fingers of the sympa- 
thetic sisterhood. A slight sense of the 
ridiculous at being made so much of 
qualifies the placid tolerance with which 
the rhymester or the essayist sees him- 
self preferred to the great masters in 
prose and verse, and reads his name 
glowing in a halo of epithets which 
might belong to Bacon or Milton. We 
need not grudge him such pleasure as 


readers. 
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he may derive from the illusion of a 
momentary revery, in which he dreams 
of himself as clad in royal robes and 
exalted among the immortals. The 
next post will very probably bring him 
some slip from a newspaper or critical 
journal, which will strip him of his re- 
galia, as Thackeray, in one of his illus- 
trations, has disrobed and denuded the 
Grand Monarque. He saw himself but 
a moment ago a colossal figure, in a dra- 
pery of rhetorical purple, ample enough 
for an emperor, as Bernini would clothe 
him. The image-breaker has passed 
by, belittling him by comparison, jostling 
him off his pedestal, levelling his most 
prominent feature, or even breaking a 
whole ink-bottle against him, as the in- 
dignant moralist did on the figure in the 
vestibule of the opera-house,— the short- 
est and most effective satire that ever 
came from that fountain of approval 
and condemnation. Such are some of 
the varied experiences of authorship. 
To be known as a writer is to become 
public property. Every book a writer 
publishes — say, rather, every line he 
traces —is an open sesame as good as 
a latch-key for some one; it may be 
some score, or hundreds, or thousands. 
The already recognized author, with 
whom his affinities may be more or less 
strong, takes his hand as a brother, — 
after the public has accepted him, — 
sometimes before. The unsuccessful 
authors, whose efforts find their natural 
habitat in the waste-baskets of the mag- 
azines and newspapers, seeing that he 
is afloat, struggle to the surface through 
the dark waves of oblivion, and grasp 
at him, in the vain hope that he can 
keep their heads, as well as his own, 
above water. The hitherto 
ered twentieth cousin starts up in the 
huckleberry bushes, and claims him as 
arelative. That citizen of the world, the 
borrower whose remittances have failed 
to reach him, is at hand to share the 
good fortune of his literary friend, whose 
works, as he says, have been his travel- 


undiscov- 
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ling companions from China to Peru. 
The poet with his manuscript, the read- 
er with his larynx, invade his premises, 
and he must read and listen, perhaps to 
his own verses, until 

He back recoils, he knows not why, 

F’en at the lines himself has made. 

Rejoice, O man of many editions! 
You have sold your books, — yes, and 
you have sold your time, your privacy, 
your right hand, if that is the one you 
hold your pen in, and a slice of your 
immortal soul with it! For if you do 
not sooner or later explode in all the 
maledictions of Ernulphus and Atha- 
nasius, you are gifted with a patience 
that Job the all-enduring might have 
envied. 

There is one more trial which touches 
the finest sensibilities of an author. 
The reader who has adopted him as his 
favorite, or his object of admiration, has 
formed an ideal of his person, his ex- 
pression, his voice, his manner. How 
rarely does an author correspond to this 
ideal picture! How often is the visitor 
who has made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of his demigod disappointed, disen- 
chanted, and sent off regretting that he 
has exchanged his false image for the 
real presence! Let every pilgrim on 
his way to his idol’s temple read Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Angelina, or L’Amie In- 
connue.” 


Now as to all these troubles of author- 
ship, there are two ways of dealing with 
them. An author has a perfect right 
to say, “I am not on exhibition, like 
the fat boy or the double-headed lady. 
If I were, I should charge the usual 
price for admission to the show. It is 
not my profession to write letters to 
strangers, who consult me on all manner 
of questions involving their private in- 
terests. If it were, I should keep an 
office and one or more secretaries to 
help me attend to the wants of appli- 
cants, and I should expect the fees of a 
lawyer or a physician. I will not be ‘ in- 
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terviewed’ by persons of whom I know 
nothing. I will not answer letters from 
all parts of the country and far-off lands, 
from those who have no personal claim 
upon me. These people have no right 
to invade my premises, and appropriate 
my hours of labor, and I will have my 
rights, even if I am an author.” 

This is one way of looking at the 
question, and I am by no means sure 
that, hard and almost churlish as it seems, 
it is not, on the whole, the wisest for all 
concerned. Sooner or later the burden 
of correspondence becomes so heavy as 
to be insupportable, unless some short 
and easy method can be found of deal- 
ing with epistolary aggressions; such, 
for instance, as a printed formula, or a 
number of such formule, which the au- 
thor can sign by the dozen, and which 
will in the large majority of cases answer 
every purpose. ‘This is the plan Willis 
adopted and announced, long ago. He 
had the name of being very kind to his 
correspondents, but he found their ex- 
actions were wearing him out, — an ex- 
perience which others have had since his 
time. One of our most recent foreign 
visitors, a very distinguished person, told 
me that he made use of a lithographed 
form of answer to his correspondents. 

It must not be forgotten, on the other 
hand, that all human beings have a cer- 
tain claim on each other. The writer 
who has attained success owes some- 
thing to those who are struggling to at- 
tain it. It is perfectly true that the 
greatest number of young persons who 
write to noted authors are entirely des- 
titute of any exceptional talent which 
gives them a claim to be encouraged to 
devote themselves to literary pursuits. 
Siill, they are fellow-creatures, and if 
Nature has denied them the gifts which 
they fondly believe themselves to pos- 
sess, they are entitled, not to our scorn 
and ridicule, but to our tender consider- 
ation. We never laugh at the idiot, 
but we are too ready to make sport of 
the weakling. On the whole, it is bet- 
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ter to handle a feeble literary aspirant 
gently, and let him print his little book, 
—for that is the natural crisis of his 
complaint. Let him, did I say? The 
powers of the universe could not pre- 
vent him from doing it. He asks your 
advice, and all the time he has his proof 
sheets in his desk or his pocket. And 
it must never be forgotten that in the 
midst of the weeds of vanity and folly, 
at any time, in some unexpected way, 
in the place where you never thought 
of looking for it, may spring up the 
shoot which will flower by and by as 
genius. Fortunately, as a general rule, 
mediocrity betrays itself in the first line 
or the first sentence of its manifesto. 
The aspiring author expects his success- 
ful elder brother to read a dozen of his 
poems, or the whole of his story; he 
does not remember, if he knows, that 
ex linea Bavium is as true as ex pede 
Herculem. 

Between the author’s just right to 
his time and the claims which a kind 
heart makes it impossible not to listen 
to, many writers who have gained the 
ear of the public, and who pass for ami- 
able and well-disposed persons, in this 
country, as doubtless in others, have 


found themselves not a little perplexed. 


The late meeting of those interested in 
the subject, of which many of our read- 
ers may not have heard, seems to have 
adjusted these conflicting interests in 
a manner which, it may be hoped, will 
prove satisfactory to all concerned. It 
only remains to carry out the provis- 
ions which, after long deliberation, were 
unanimously agreed upon as express- 
ing the sense of the meeting. Some 
extracts from the minutes of the proceed- 
ings have been put in my hands by the 
secretary, and are here reproduced, be- 
ing now printed for the first time. It 
is hoped that they will be generally read 
by the two classes of persons to whom 
their provisions more especially apply, 
namely, authors and their visitors and 
correspondents. 
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Abstract of the Record of Proceedings of 
The Association of Authors for Self- 
Protection, at a Meeting held at Wash- 
ington, September 31, 1882. 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas there is prevalent in the 
community an opinion that he or she 
who has written and published a book 
belongs thenceforward to everybody but 
himself or herself, and may be called 
upon by any person for any gratuitous 
service for which he or she is wanted; 
and Whereas we believe that some 
rights do still remain to authors (mean- 
ing by that term writers of both sexes), 
notwithstanding the fact of such writ- 
ing and publication; and Whereas we 
have found it impossible to make a 
stand in our individual capacity against 
the various forms of tyranny which 
have grown out of the opinion above 
mentioned, we do hereby unite and con- 
stitute ourselves a joint body for the 
purpose and by the title above named. 


OF THE PROPERTY OF AUTHORS. 


This does not consist, for the most 
part, of what is called real, or of what is 
called personal, estate, but lies chiefly in 
that immaterial and intangible posses- 
sion known in its general expression as 
time, or in special portions, as days, 
hours, minutes, and seconds. If the au- 
thor is fortunate enough to own the 
piece of mechanism commonly called a 
clock, his timepiece will be found to 
mark and measure sixty seconds to the 
minute, sixty minutes to the hour, and 
twenty-four hours to the day, and no 
more, like the timepieces of other own- 
ers; which fact is contrary to the appar- 
ent belief of many of his visitors and 
correspondents. 


OF THE PERSONS OF AUTHORS. 


It is not to be considered that author- 
ship entirely changes the author to a 
being of a different nature. He or she 
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is entitled to the common kind of con- 
sideration which belongs to humanity in 
general. Bodily defects and infirmities 
are not fit subjects for public comment, 
especially in the case of women, to 
whom the sprete injuria forme is an 
unforgivable offence. And so of all 


the ordinary decencies of life; the au- 
thor is to be considered as having the 


same rights as the general public. 
OF VISITS OF STRANGERS TO AUTHORS. 

Visits of Curiosity or Admiration. 
These are not always distinguishable 
from each other, and may be consid- 
ered together. The stranger should 
send up his card, if he has one; if he 
has none, he should, if admitted, at once 
announce himself and his object, without 
circumlocution, as thus: “ My name is 
M. or N. from X. or Y. I wish to see 
and take the hand of a writer whom I 
have long admired for his,” etc., ete. 
Here the Author should extend his hand, 
and reply in substance as follows: “I 
am pleased to see you, my dear sir, and 
very glad that anything I have written 
has been a source of pleasure or profit 
to you.” ‘The visitor has now had what 
he says he came for, and, after making 
a brief polite acknowledgment, should 
retire, unless, for special reasons, he is 
urged to stay longer. 

Visits of Interviewers. The inter- 
viewer is a product of over-civilization, 
who does for the living what the under- 
taker does for the dead, taking such 
liberties as he chooses with the subject 
of his mental and conversational ma- 
nipulations, whom he is to arrange for 
public inspection. The interview sys- 
tem has its legitimate use; is often a 
convenience to politicians, and may even 
gratify the vanity and serve the inter- 
ests of an author. In its abuse it is an 
infringement of the liberty of the private 
citizen, to be ranked with the edicts of 
the Council of Ten, the Decrees of the 
Star-Chamber, the Lettres de Cachet, 
and the visits of the Inquisition. The 
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Interviewer, if excluded, becomes an 
enemy, and has the columns of a news- 
paper at his service, in which to revenge 
himself. If admitted, the Interviewed is 
at the mercy of the Interviewer’s mem- 
ory, if he is the best meaning of men; 
of his inaccuracy, if he is careless; of 
his malevolence if he is ill-disposed ; of 
his prejudices, if he has any; and of his 
sense of propriety, at any rate. 

In consideration of the possible abuses 
arising from the privilege granted to, or 
rather usurped by, the irresponsible in- 
dividuals who exercise the function of 
domiciliary inspection, it is proposed to 
place the whole business under legal 
restrictions, in accordance with the plan 
here sketched for consideration, and 
about to be submitted to the judgment 
of all our local governments. 


— A licensed corps of Interviewers, to 
be appointed by the municipal author- 
ities. — Each Interviewer to wear in a 
conspicuous position a Number and a 
Badge, for which the following emblems 
and inscriptions are suggested: Zephy- 
rus with his lips at the ear of Boreas, 
who holds a speaking-trumpet ; signify- 
ing that what is said by the Interviewed 
in a whisper will be shouted to the 
world by the Interviewer through that 
brazen instrument. For mottoes, either 
of the following: Fanuwm habet in cor- 
nu; Hune tu, Romane, caveto. — No 
person to be admitted to the Corps 
of Interviewers without a strict pre- 
liminary examination. — The candidate 
to be proved free from color-blindness 
and amblyopia, ocular and mental stra- 
bismus, double refraction of memory, 
kleptomania, mendacity of more than 
average dimensions, and tendency to 
alcoholic endosmosis. — His moral and 
religious character to be vouched for by 
three orthodox clergymen of the same 
belief, and as many deacons who agree 
with them and with each other. — All 
reports to be submitted to the Inter- 
viewed, and the proofs thereof to be 
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corrected and sanctioned by him before 
being given to the public. 

Until the above provisions are carried 
into effect, no record of an alleged In- 
terview to be considered as anything 
more than the untrustworthy gossip of 
an irresponsible impersonality. 


OF UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENTS. 


Of Autograph-Seekers. The increase 
in the number of applicants for auto- 
graphs is so great that it has become 
necessary to adopt positive regulations 
to protect the Author from the exorbi- 
tant claims of this class of virtuosos. 
The following propositions were adopt- 
ed without discussion : — 


— No author is under any obligation 
to answer any letter from an unknown 
person applying for his autograph. If 
he sees fit to do so, it is a gratuitous 
concession on his part. 

—No stranger should ask for more 
than one autograph. 

— No stranger should request an au- 
thor to copy a poem, or even a verse. 
He should remember that he is one 
of many thousands; that a thousand fleas 
are worse than one hornet, and that a 
mob of mosquitoes will draw more blood 
than a single horse-leech. 

— Every correspondent applying for 
an autograph should send a ecard or 
blank paper, in a stamped envelope di- 
rected to himself (or herself). If he 
will not take the trouble to attend to all 
this, which he can just as well do as 
make the author do it, he must not ex- 
pect the author to make good his defi- 
ciencies. [Accepted by acclamation. ] 

— Sending a stamp does not consti- 
tute a claim on an author for an answer. 
[Received with loud applause.] The 
stamp may be retained by the author, 
or, what is better, devoted to the use 
of some appropriate charity, as, for in- 
stance, the Asylum for Idiots and Fee- 
ble-Minded Persons. 

— No stranger should expect an au- 
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thor to send him or her his photograph. 
These pictures cost money, and it may 
not be convenient to an impecunious 
celebrity to furnish them to the appli- 
cants, who are becoming singularly 
numerous. 

— Albums. An album of decent ex- 
ternal aspect may, without impropriety, 
be offered to an author, with the request 
that he will write his name therein. It 
is not proper, as a general rule, to ask 
for anything more than the name. The 
author may, of course, add a quotation 
from his writings, or a sentiment, if so 
disposed ; but this must be considered as 
a work of supererogation, and an excep- 
tional manifestation of courtesy. 

— Bed-quilt Autographs. It should 
be a source of gratification to an author 
to contribute to the soundness of his 
reader’s slumbers, if he cannot keep 
him awake by his writings. He should 
therefore cheerfully inscribe his name 
on the scrap of satin or other stuff (pro- 
vided always that it be sent him in a 
stamped and directed envelope), that it 
may take its place in the patch-work 
mosaic for which it is intended. 


Letters of Admiration. These may be 
accepted as genuine, unless they contain 
specimens of the writer’s own composi- 
tion, upon which a critical opinion is 
requested, in which case they are to be 
regarded in the same light as medicated 
sweetmeats : namely, as meaning more 
than their looks imply. Genuiue letters 
of admiration, being usually considered 
by the recipient as proofs of good taste 
and sound judgment on the part of his 
unknown correspondent, may be safely 
left to his decision as to whether they 
shall be answered or not. 


Questioning Letters. These are com- 
monly fraudulent in their nature, their 
true intent being to obtain an autograph 
letter in reply. They should be an- 
swered, if at all, by a clerk or secretary ; 
which will be satisfactory to the corre- 
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spondent, if he only wishes for informa- 
tion, and will teach him not to try to 
obtain anything by false pretences, if 
his intent was what it is, for the most 
part, in letters of this kind. 


An author is 
not of necessity a competent adviser 
on all subjects. He is expected, never- 
theless, to advise unknown persons as 
to their health of body and mind, their 
religion, their choice of a profession ; 
on matrimony, on education, on courses 
of reading ; and, more especially, to lay 
down a short and easy method for ob- 
taining brilliant and immediate success 


Letters asking Advice. 


in a literary career. These applicants, 
if replied to at all, should be directed to 
the several specialists who are compe- 
tent to answer their questions. Literary 
aspirants commonly send a specimen 
of their productions in prose or verse, 
oftenest the latter. They ask for criti- 
cism, but they want praise, which they 
very rarely deserve. If a sentence can 
be extracted from any letter written 
them which can help an advertisement, 
the publisher of their little volume will 
get hold of it. They demoralize kind- 
hearted authors by playing on their good- 
nature, and leading them to express 
judgments not in conformity with their 
own standards. They must be taught 
the lesson that authors are not the same 
thing as editors and publishers, whose 
business it is to examine manuscripts 
intended for publication, and to whom 
their applications should be addressed. 


— No stranger whose letter has been 
answered by an Author should consider 
himself (or herself) as having opened a 
correspondence with the personage ad- 
dressed. Once replied to, he (or she) 
should look upon himself (or herself) as 
done with, unless distinctly requested or 
encouraged to write again. 

Invitations. An Author cannot and 
must not be expected to accept most of 
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the invitations he is constantly receiving. 
The fact of noted authorship should be 
considered equivalent to a perpetual pre- 
vious engagement. A formal answer 
to an invitation shall discharge him from 
further duty, and he shall not be taxed 
to contribute in prose or verse to occa- 
sions in which he has no special inter- 
est, or any other, unless so disposed. 

— Private Letters of Authors. No pri- 
vate letter of any Author, and no ex- 
tract from such letter, shall be printed 
without his permission, or without giv- 
ing him the opportunity of correcting the 
proof, as in the case of any other publi- 
cation of what he has written. If any 
letter, or extract from a letter, of an 
Author is printed in violation of these 
obvious rights and duties, the Author 
shall not be held responsible for any 
statement such letter or extract may be 
alleged to contain ; and those who pub- 
lish any such alleged statement as hav- 
ing been made by the Author in ques- 
tion shall be considered as taking part 
in the original violation of confidence, 
unless they defend the Author against 
all unfavorable inferences drawn from 
said letter or extract. 


Of Books sent to Authors. An Author 
is not bound to read any book sent him 
by a stranger. He is not under any ob- 
ligation to express his opinion of any 
book so sent, whether said opinion is 
to be used as a Publisher’s advertise- 
ment or not. An acknowledgment, with 
thanks, is to be reckoned a discharge of 
all obligations to the sender. 


Of Remembering introduced Strangers. 
Strangers who have had an introduc- 
tion to an Author have no right to ex- 
pect that their faces will be remembered 
by him as well as they remember his. 
This is especially true of persons of the 
female sex who are youthful and come- 
ly, and for this reason have a certain 
resemblance to each other. If such 
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Wagner's 


youthful and comely individuals identify 
the Author before he shows, by the us- 
ual mark of courtesy, that he recognizes 
them, they need not think themselves 
intentionally slighted, but may address 
him freely, and he will not take offence 
at being spoken to before speaking. 


The above rules are to be considered 
applicable only to strangers having no 
special claim upon the author. 


The Association may be found fault 
with for passing these resolves, some of 
which may sound harshly in the ears of 
certain readers, who have not acted in 
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accordance with their precepts. But it 
must be remembered that it is almost a 
question of life and death with Authors. 
This cannot be considered too strong 
an expression, when we remember that 
Pope was driven to exclaim, a century 
and a half ago, — 
**Fatigued, I said, 

Tie up the knocker; say I’m sick, I’m dead.” 
In obtaining and giving to the public 
this abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Association, I have been impelled by 
the same feelings of humanity which 
led me to join the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, believ- 
ing that the sufferings of Authors are 
as much entitled to sympathy and relief 
as those of the brute creation. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





WAGNER'S 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to give 
the impression made by the performance 
of Parsifal at Baireuth, last summer, in 
view of certain strictures upon the mo- 
tive of the drama, and without any at- 
tempt at musical criticism. In order to 
do this, I shall have to run over the lead- 
ing features of the play, already given 
in the newspapers. Criticism enough, 
and of an unfavorable sort, there has 
been, though I heard none of it in Bai- 
reuth, nor ever any from those who had 
been present at the wonderful festival. 
Perhaps that was because I happened 
to meet only disciples of Wagner. I 
fancy that the professional critics, who 
did publish depreciating comments upon 
the new opera, and upon Wagner’s 
methods in general, felt more inclined 
to that course after they had escaped 
from the powerful immediate impression 
of the performance, from the atmosphere 
of Baireuth, and begun to reflect upon 
the responsibilities of the special critics 
to the world at large, and what in par- 
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ticular was their duty towards the whole 
Wagner movement, assumption, pre- 
sumption, or whatever it is called, than 
they did while they were surrounded by 
the influences that Wagner had skill- 
fully brought to bear to effect his pur- 
pose on them. 

I have read two kinds of criticism. 
One was written by musical adepts, who 
had not heard the opera, but who con- 
demned it on perusal of the score and 
the libretto; declaring the latter to be 
sacrilegious, and the author to be a false 
prophet among musicians and a char- 
Jatan among managers. The other crit- 
ics, who also set themselves against 
Wagenerism, described the performance 
in such terms that all Europe was more 
and more eager to see it, but compound- 
ed for their reluctant enjoyment by find- 
ing unworthy methods in a success they 
could not deny. Whatever the triumph 
was, they said it was not a pure musical 
triumph, but one due to the creation of 
special conditions and favoring circum- 
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stances. Fancy Beethoven pushing his 
music into popular notice by such clap- 
trap means ! 

It was a great offense, in the first 
place, that Wagner should build his 
theatre in the inaccessible Franconian 
city, —a city with scant accommodations 
for visitors, and off the regular lines 
of travel. It was a still greater offense 
that, after all, he should be able to 
attract to this remote and provincial 
place pilgrims and strangers, not only 
from every country in Europe, but from 
America, Australia, and India ; and that 
the theatre should be filled three nights 
in the week for three months by per- 
sons willing to incur the expense of 
a long, wearisome journey, and to pay 
thirty marks (seven dollars and a half) 
for a seat, at the end of it. A success of 
this sort could scarcely be legitimate. 
It must be due to some managerial leg- 
erdemain and to a misdirected enthu- 
siasm. 

Perhaps if we knew all the circum- 
stances, the building of the theatre at 
Baireuth would not appear to be a whim 
of arbitrariness. Years ago, the king 
of Bavaria desired to erect a theatre in 
Munich, on the hill over the Iser. He 
was so bitterly opposed in the location 
of the building by the citizens of Mu- 
nich that he abandoned the purpose, and 
began the construction of a play-house 
to suit himself, elsewhere. The new 
theatre would have been so well adapted 
to Wagner’s purposes that it may be 
doubted if Wagner would have set up 
his standard at Baireuth, if the Munich 
project had been carried out. 

Yet it must be owned that the quaint 
little city, which owes so much of its 
romantic interest to Frederick’s sister, 
the Margravine, has advantages in its 
very remotenesses and primitive con- 
ditions. The reason why Wagner’s op- 
eras are enjoyed in Munich, and fail to 
please in Paris, is not that they are 
better presented in Munich; nor is the 
comparative failure in Paris due to the 
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character of the operas, but rather to the 
atmosphere of Paris and the character 
of the audiences. VParsifal is scarcely 
better adapted to the meridian and the 
operatic traditions of Paris than is the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 

It is Wagner’s well-known theory of 
the opera that it should be something 
other than a series of airs, sung by one 
or two or several persons to the audi- 
ence, with spaces or wastes of musical 
declamation between ; with an orchestra 
merely by way of accompaniment, and 
a background of scenery that would in- 
differently fit a dozen plays, and a plot 
incoherent and without any special pur- 
pose. Whether Wagner is successful or 
not in reducing his theories to practice is 
still in dispute; but he attempts a pro- 
duction which has purpose and unity, 
and which excludes everything not con- 
sistent with the effects he aims at. A 
story is to be told, a lesson is to be 
taught, an impression is to be produced 
on the hearer and spectator ; and to this 
impression the orchestra, the scenery, 
and the singing are of almost equal im- 
portance. Nothing is admitted that does 
not forward the general purpose, and the 
unity of the story is not broken by spe- 
cial appeals The ef- 
fort is made to impress and stimulate the 
imagination, and to engage the attention 
in the work as a whole rather than in 
certain lyrical and melodic details. Wag- 
ner desires to move in his audiences sen- 
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timents, fervors, aspirations, in particu- 
lar directions. Why is it charlatanism 
in him to prepare conditions favor- 
able to his purpose Why is it not 
legitimate that he should bring his au- 
diences into such a state of mind, before 
the performance begins, that they are 
predisposed to enjoy the entertainment 
he offers. We know how much the ap- 
preciation of a poem depends upon the 
surroundings in which we read it or 
hear it. If Wagner has so contrived it 
that his audiences, arriving at the quiet 
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and primitive city where he is almost 
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worshiped, regard themselves as _pil- 
grims at a special festival, and are in a 
receptive state of mind before they en- 
ter the theatre ; if the theatre itself and 
all the environments heighten this im- 
pression ; and if, finally, the perform- 
ance itself seems to them more like a 
spiritual drama than an opera, where 
is the charlatanism, even if it 
proved that the impression is largely 
due to the accessories of the music? 
If it is said that other great composers 
would not have resorted to such adven- 
titious aids, I can only think that any 
composer would have liked to command 
the best conditions for the production 
of his compositions. It is of course pos- 
sible that the crowds at Baireuth were 
victims of a delusion, and of skillful 
contrivance. I can answer for many of 
them that they would like to be deluded 
again in just that way. 

When wearrived at the station in Bai- 
reuth, it was at once apparent that the 
town was en fete, and that its sole occu- 
pation was the Wagner festival. Our 
train, which had waited at the last junc- 
tion to bring hundreds of passengers 
from the east, was an hour late; it was 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
performance was to begin at four. The 
bustle at the station, the ubiquity of 
committee-men and town officials, the 
crowd of vehicles, of all the fashions of 
the present and the last century, the air 
of expectation and the excitement were 
evidence of the entire absorption of the 
town in the great event. An agricul- 
tural fair in a New England village, ora 
Fiesta de Toros in Spain, could not more 
stir a community into feverish and cheer- 
ful activity. If the arriving stranger, 
carpet-bag in hand, had not the free- 
dom of the city, he had all the city to 
wait on him, answer his inquiries, and 
take interest in him as an intelligent 
and profitable pilgrim. We had secured 
our tickets by telegraph, and found them 
ready for us at the banker’s. We had 
also applied to the burgomeister for 
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accommodations for the night, and we 
found that a committee, in permanent 
session at the station, had already billet- 
ed our party at private houses, to which 
we were promptly dispatched. Every- 
thing was so perfectly systematized that 
the wayfaring man, though a Wagner- 
ite, need not err therein, and our quar- 
ters turned out to be exceedingly com- 
fortable, and given at moderate prices. 
All the private houses of the place ap- 
peared to be at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, and offered without extortion. 
If the inhabitants were not all devot- 
ed to Wagner, they were devoted to his 
festival, and the master pervaded the 
town. The musical works of Richard 
Wagner were everywhere in sight, and 
inalmost all the shop windows were 
photographs of Wagner, engravings of 
Wagner, busts of Wagner, statuettes of 
Wagner. The other chief objects for 
sale in the town were photographs of 
the characters in Parsifal. We liked 
the old town, at once for its quaintness 
and single-mindedness, and we admitted 
that there is only one Baireuth, and 
Wagner is its prophet. 

The pilgrim to the shrine of Wagner 
is treated like a pilgrim. He is expect- 
ed to be willing to put his devotion to a 
further test, after reaching the remote 
town; for the theatre is set on a hill, 
half a mile from the city, so that a car- 
riage is needed for the majority of vis- 
itors, especially if the weather is rainy, 
as it was the day of our arrival, and as 
it was all last summer, four days out of 
five, in the German land. This hill 
places the spiritual drama one more 
remove from the bustle of the sinful 
world, and helps to isolate the perform- 
ance from ordinary life. The theatre 
is an ungainly brick building, erected 
only with reference to the interior ac- 
commodations. The great bulk of the 
stage rises out of it in defiance of all 
architectural beauty. The auditorium 
is surrounded by an open corridor, from 
which there are entrances for every 
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three rows of seats. Each ticket indi- 
cates its entrance, so that the audience 
assembles and seats 
fusion, and the house can be perfectly 
emptied in two minutes, without any 
danger of arush or jam. ‘The interior 
has been so often described that I need 
not enter into details. no 


proscenium boxes or side seats ; the rows 


There are 
of chairs rise from the stage, spread out 
like a half-open fan, and at the back of 
the house are a row of private boxes ; 
above them is a shallow gallery. Every 
part of the stage can be perfectly seen 
the house. A low 
the front row of 
seats, separating the auditorium from 
Tn 
this sunken space, hidden completely 
from the the orchestra. 
The house is almost bare of decoration ; 


from every seat in 
barrier rises before 


the stage by a considerable space. 
auclic nce, is 


only a cool gray color pervades, which 
All the splen- 
dor is reserved for the stage, which is 
of immense proportions. 

At four o’clock the fifteen 


is grateful to the senses. 


hundred 
seats were filled, and a crowd of per- 
to be several hundred, oc- 


cupied the standing-room in the rear. 


sons, said 


Most of the audience were standing, 
and the house was ina buzz of conversa- 
tion and expectation. Suddenly, at the 
stroke of a stick behind the scenes, the 
audience seated itself; the doors were 
closed, excluding the light ; the hall and 


the people were discernible only in an 
obscure twilight ; a profound silence fell 
upon the house, indignantly enforced by 
a hissing “ hushzz” directed at a care- 


less whisperer; and at another signal 
the prelude began. The stillness was 
phenomenal, and so continued through 
the entire performance. I had an im- 
pression at the time that the audience 
was in a temper to lay violent hands on 
any one who should break the silence 
by any sound. 

We sat in the luminous darkness, and 
the prelude began by the unseen orches- 
tra. From the first note the music was 


itself without con- 
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striking; it portended something. It 
may have been because the players were 
concealed, but I seemed to hear not in- 
struments, but music. And this music 
had a supernatural note, an unworldly, 
not to say a spiritual, suggestion. It 
rose and fell, more importunate than 
strident, in pleading, in warning, in en- 
treaty. Whether it was good music or 
utterly impossible music I cannot say. 
owing to a constitutional and cultivated 
ignorance of musical composition; but it 
affected me now and again like the wind 
in a vast forest of pines on a summer 
day. It appealed to the imagination, it 
excited expectation, it begat an indefina- 
ble longing; and now 


and then a minor 
strain, full of sadness or of passion, sug- 


gested a theme, like the opening of a 
window into another world, —a theme 
which was to be renewed again and 
again in the drama, when it came to us 
like a reminiscence of some former life. 
When the prelude had been prolonged 
until the audience were brought up to 
the highest pitch of expectation, the 
great curtains were drawn aside, and 
the domain of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, a peaceful, sunny land of forest, 
meadow, lake, and mountain, was dis- 
closed. 

The composer has made use of one 
of the earlier legends of the Grail, at 
the time when the cup was still in pos- 
session of the knights appointed to 
guard it. The which had been 
drained at the Passover feast and had 
received the holy blood at the cross 


cup 


was still safe ; but the sacred spear, the 
spear of the cross, which the heavenly 
messenger had also committed to the 
knights, had been lost. 
session of Klingsor, a recreant knight, 
who inhabited pagan land, and had by 
magic transformed a 


It was in pos- 


yaste desert into 
wonderful gardens, and created an en- 
chanted castle, inhabited by women of 
charms infernal, who lured the knights 
to wicked joys and pains eternal. One 
of the victims was Amfortas, the king 
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of the knights, who had yielded to the 
temptations of Kundry, the temptress 
and the Magdalen of the play, a witch, 
who was in the power of Klingsor, and 
forced to do his bidding. When Amfor- 
tas fell into the wiles of this bewildering 
beauty, in one of his expeditions into 
pagan land, he was overpowered in his 
weakness, lost the sacred spear, and re- 
ceived a grievous wound in the side. Of 
this wound of sin he now languished. 
All the medicines of the world could 
not heal it; only in one way, by a man 
without sin, could he be cured. Mean- 
time the spear was lost, and so long as 
this all-conquering weapon remained in 
the possession of the enemy, the cup it- 
self was in danger. Klingsor vaunted 
Kundry, at the 
opening of the drama, is a sort of imp- 


his purpose to seize it. 


ish servant and messenger of the knights, 
a wild, untrained nature, touched with 
remorse, but unable to repent or to free 
herself from the power of Klingsor, and 
full of unrest and contradictory passions. 

The domain of the knights is repre- 
sented by a charming scene, simulating 
nature so closely that the leaves are 
seen to quiver on the forest trees. To 
the audience, looking at it across an 
empty space and from a darkened room, 
it has the delusion of a tableau; but the 
figures in it seem the real inhabitants 
of some remote land of myth. Gurne- 
mauz, an aged knight, is attended by 
two esquires. They are lamenting the 
sickness and wound of Amfortas, and 
the danger to the Grail from the loss of 
the holy spear. To them enters the 
wild witch Kundry, fantastically clad in 
a savage garb, with a snake-skin girdle, 
having a swarthy complexion, piercing 
black eyes, and black hair flowing in 
tangled disorder. She comes from the 
end of the earth, riding on the devil’s 
mare, though, for once, not on the dev- 
il’s errand. Her self-appointed mission 
has been to seek some balm for the 
wounded king, the victim of her wiles. 
She brings to Gurnemanz a balsam from 
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far Arabia, though well she knows that 
no balsam can touch his wound. At 
this moment Amfortas is borne in on 
a litter, on the way to his bath in the 
sacred spring, the only alleviation of his 
suffering. ‘The crystal flask containing 
the balsam is given to him, and Kundry 
is bidden to approach. But the wild 
maid draws away, tortured by a con- 
science half awakened, and struggling 
with the wickedness of her unsubdued, 
animal nature; held by the enchantment 
of Klingsor, and unable even to repent, 
but impelled by a blind notion of merit 
in good deeds to render service to the 
knights; restless, sleepless, pursued by 
demons, longing in her fitful despair 
only to sleep, and to sleep forever,—a 
lost soul in pitiful helplessness of human 
succor. 

This thrilling scene, interpreted by 
the wailing and sympathetic orchestra, 
is at its height, when an interruption 
occurs that strikes all with 
ror. 


new hor- 
A swan flutters from over a lake, 
strives to fly further, and sinks to the 
ground, dying, pierced by an arrow. 
It is the sacred swan. Who has com- 
mitted this sacrilege? The murderer 
appears, a strong, rude hunter, clad in 
skins, his bow in hand. He is proud 
of his feat. He is accustomed, in the 
wilderness, to shoot whatever flies. This 
is Parsifal, the man of absolute nature, 
without sin and without virtue, as igno- 
rant as he is innocent. It is with diffi- 
culty that he comprehends what he has 
done, and he slowly understands the woe 
and horror of the company. As moral 
seuse begins to dawn in his dark mind, 
he is seized with violent trembling, 
and falls half fainting. He breaks his 
bow and casts itfrom him. Kundry, at 
sight of him, is as strongly moved as he. 
On the return of the train of the king 
from the bath, Gurnemanz asks Parsi- 
fal to accompany him to the holy feast. 
If thou art pure, he says, surely it will 
feed and refresh thee. What is the 
Grail? asks Parsifal. The guide cannot 
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say, but knowledge is not hidden to 
those who are bid to serve it; yet to it 
no earthly road leads, and no one not 
elected Gurnemanz lays 
Parsifal’s arm on his own neck, and, 
supporting him with one arm, leads him 
away. 

The two appear to be walking slowly 
through the forest to the left, pausing 
here and there in weariness. In fact, 
the scenery itself is moving to the right. 
The country changes its character. 
The forest becomes wilder and denser. 
The travelers make their way painfully, 
up steeps and amid rocks and fallen 
trees. The way is still more rocky and 
wild. Dark yawn, and the 
trees are more fantastically savage. 
The music, ever graver, and ever recur- 


can see it. 


caverns 


ring to the minor sadness, expresses 
toil, and the weariness of the way, 
and the difficulty of seeking. For mo- 
ments, behind some giant rock or clus- 
ter of trees, the two are lost to view, 
and appear again, the red cloak of the 
knight glowing amid the dark green. 
As the travelers move on, the scene still 
changes. ‘Touches of the artificial are 
seen. The caverns and passages in the 
rock have been enlarged and worked by 
man’s hand. Here is trace of an arch, 
of cut stone, of a wall buttress. We 
are passing into the depths of the moun- 
tain, by a way in which nature has 
plainly been assisted. There is a faint 
sound of chimes ; the orchestra itself is 
on the impatient point of disclosing the 
secret; there is a second in which all is 
obscure, and then, in a burst of light, 
stands revealed a mighty hall, vast as 
a giant cathedral. The aisles stretch 
away in dim perspective; the arches are 
supported on lofty columns of jasper, 
of verde antique, of alabaster, of all 
precious marbles; and above is a noble 
dome, blue and luminous with golden 
stars. From the dome streams the 
light ; from it floats down the faint and 
fainter peal of the chiming bells. Be- 
neath the dome stands a long horseshoe 
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curved table, with the ends towards the 
audience, leaving the centre of the stage 
free. In the middle of this open back- 
ground is a high table, like an altar, 
with steps leading up to it, and behind it 
is a raised couch, with a canopy. Upon 
the communion table are set tall silver 
cups. 

From the far distance in the aisle the 
knights, clad in robes of scarlet, enter 
in slow and stately procession, moving 
with reverence and dignity, and chant- 
ing as they approach the table and take 
their places ; from the middle height of 
the hall come the responsive voices of 
younger knights ; and then down from 
the very summit of the dome float boys’ 
voices. So angels might hail the sup- 
per of our Lord, leaning over the gold 
bars of heaven. Immediately, from the 
other aisle, enters a procession of equal 
solemnity and splendor: the bearers of 
Amfortas on his litter, the servitors of 
the holy supper, and the angelic boys 
who carry and sustain, under its cover- 
ing, the sacred cup. But for the intense 
solemnity of the scene, one must note 
the marvelous skill with which every 
detail of it, in form and color, has been 
composed. But it is only afterwards 
that we vividly recall this. The bear- 
ers of the cup are less earthly than 
Raphael’s angels, from whom they may 
have been copied. And it never occurs 
to you that they are stage angels. The 
whole scene, so necessarily theatrical in 
description, does not impress the spec- 
tator so; the art of color and grouping 
is too perfect, the solemnity is too real. 
Amfortas is borne to the couch behind 
the altar. The holy vessel is deposited 
before him. The servitors attend with 
baskets of bread and tall silver flagons. 
At one side, near the entrance of the 
hall, stands Parsifal, clad in sheep-skin, 
as rigid as a stone, a mute and awe- 
struck spectator of the scene. 

Amfortas, stricken with disease and 
sin, shrinks from performing the ordi- 
nance. At length, urged by the voices 
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from heaven, by the knights, and by 
the command of his aged father, he 
feebly rises. The boys uncover the 
golden shrine, and take out of it the cup 
of the Grail, an antique crystal cup. 
As Amfortas bows over it in silent 
prayer, a gloom spreads through the 
room; a ray of light shoots from above 
upon the cup, which begins to glow 
with a purple lustre. When Amfortas 
raises it and holds it high, it burns 
like a ruby, —it is the Holy Grail. 
In the dusk the knights are kneeling 
and worshiping it. When he sets it 
down the glow fades, the boys replace 
the cup in the shrine, and the natural 
light returns to the hall. The goblets 
are then seen to be filled with wine, and 
by each is a piece of bread. At inter- 
vals in the progress of the supper alter- 
native voices of youths and boys from 
the heights chant in response to the sol- 
emn chorus of the knights, and finally 
down from the dome comes the ben- 
ediction, “ Blessed believing.” During 
the repast, of which Amfortas has not 
partaken, he sinks from his momentary 
exaltation, the wound in his side opens 
afresh, and he cries out in agony. Hear- 
ing the cry, Parsifal clutches his heart, 
and seems to share his agony, but oth- 
erwise he stands motionless. The sup- 
per over, Amfortas and the sacred shrine 
are borne away. The knights rise ; and 
as they pass out, and meet, two and two, 
at the ends of the table, they tenderly 
embrace, with the kiss of peace and rec- 
onciliation, and slowly depart in the or- 
der in which they came. To the last 
Parsifal gazes in wonder ; and when his 
guide comes to speak to him, he is so 
dazed that Gurnemanz, losing all pa- 
tience at his unresponsive stupidity, 
pushes him out of the door, and spurns 
him for a fool. The curtains sweep to- 
gether, and shut us out from the world 
that had come to seem to us more real 
than our own. 

For a moment we sat in absolute si- 
lence, a stillness that had been unbroken 
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during the whole performance. There 
was not a note of applause, not a sound. 
The impression was too profound for 
expression. We felt that we had been 
in the presence of a great spiritual re- 
ality. I have spoken of this as the im- 
pression of a scene. Of course it is un- 
derstood that this would have been all 
an empty theatrical spectacle but for the 
music, which raised us to such heights 
of imagination and vision. For a mo- 
ment or two, as I say, the audience sat 
in silence ; many of them were in tears. 
Then the doors were opened; the light 
streamed in. We all arose, with no 
bustle and hardly a word spoken, and 
went out into the pleasant sunshine. 
It was almost a surprise to find that 
there was a light of common day. We 
walked upon the esplanade, and looked 
off upon the lovely view: upon the 
old town; upon the Sophienberg and 
the Volsbach forests in the Franconian 
Jura; upon the peaceful meadows and 
the hills, over which the breaking clouds 
were preparing a golden sunset. We 
did not care to talk much. The spell 
was not broken. How long, I asked a 
lady, do you think we were in there? 
An hour, nearly, she thought. We had 
been in the theatre nearly two hours. 
It was then six o'clock. 

On the esplanade are two large and 
well-appointed restaurants, adjuncts to 
the theatre, and in a manner necessary 
to it. Wagner understands how much 
the emotional enjoyment and the intel- 
lectual appreciation depend upon the 
physical condition, and he has taken 
pains to guard his audiences against 
both hunger and weariness. During 
the half-hour interval that elapsed be- 
tween the first and the second act, the 
guests were perfectly refreshed by a 
leisurely stroll in the open air, by the 
charming view, by the relaxation of 
their intense absorption, by a cup of 
coffee or a drop of amber and perhaps 
Wagnerian beer, or by a substantial 
supper. When the notes of a silver 
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trumpet summoned us back to our seats, 
we were in a mood to enjoy the play 
again with all the zest of the first hour. 

The second act is of the earth, earthy, 
and less novel than the first to opera- 
goers, accustomed to spectacles, ballets, 
and the stage seductions of the senses. 
It is the temptation of Parsifal, who 
has begun his novitiate. The tempta- 
tion is wholly of the senses and the pas- 
sions. The scene is the magic castle and 
the enchanting gardens of the magician 
Klingsor, —a scene of entrancing but 
theatrical beauty. The magician is dis- 
covered seated in the dungeon keep of 
his tower, surrounded by the implements 
of magic. In the background is the 
mouth of a black pit. Casting some- 
thing into it, he summons Kundry. A 
cloud of smoke arises from the pit, grow- 
ing luminous and warming into rosy 
color; and suddenly from the chasm 
rises a most beautiful female form, en- 
veloped in a gauzy tissue, and flushed 
with rosy light. It is Kundry, no long- 
er in her aspect of witch, but surpass- 
ingly lovely; and yet as unhappy as 
lovely, and responding to the summons 
of her master with a cry and look of 
agony. She is bidden to undertake the 
temptation of Parsifal, who has been 
seen from the ramparts approaching the 
castle. She refuses. Her whole nature 
abhors the office. But yield she must 
to the power of the charm. Yield she 
must, and exercise all her power of fasci- 
nation and seduction, though she knows 
that it is only by the resistance of her 
blandishments that salvation can be hers. 
She knows that only by meeting and 
being resisted by a sinless one can her 
own sin be cured, and yet she is forced 
to put forth all her efforts to secure her 
own ruin and his. 

With a gesture of protest and despair, 
she vanishes as she came. The tower 
and the cavern sink away, and in place 
appear, filling all the vast stage, a trop- 
ical garden, and the battlements and 
terraces of an Arabian castle. Parsifal 
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stands upon the wall, looking down upon 
the scene in astonishment. From all 
sides, from the garden and the palace, 
rush in groups of lovely damsels, arrang- 


_ ing themselves in haste, as if waked 


from sleep. Each one in her dress rep- 
resents some flower. They are await- 
ing Parsifal, and as he descends they 
surround him, and envelop him, and dis- 
tract him with their voluptuous charms. 
When their blandishments fail (although 
the music pleads in all sensuous excite- 
ment) to arouse in the pure youth any- 
thing more than perplexity and wonder, 
the maidens leave him in disgust, and 
with the appearance of the ravishingly 
beautiful Kundry the dangerous tempta- 
tion begins. 

Gorgeous as is the scene, and opulent 
as are the female charms of this second 
act, there is yet something of the cheap 
and common about it, — tawdry splen- 
dors, easily seen to be the stock gorgeous- 
ness and the painted temptations of the 
stage. This seemed to me an ethical mis- 
take in the drama. Such a man as Par- 
sifal should have been approached, to his 
ruin, with subtler and less gross allure- 
ments than these. At least, the guileless 
nature of Parsifal would have appeared 
to the audience in more danger of being 
seduced from his knighthood by the ap- 
peals of beauty to his pity, to his sym- 
pathy, for an innocent and simple maid- 
en, beset by dangers, and coming to him 
for aid and comfort; approaching him 
through his higher qualities, and flatter- 
ing him into forgetfulness of his mission 
in the names of virtue and compassion- 
ate love. The devil of modern society 
appears to understand these things bet- 
ter than the traditional devil whom Wag- 
ner consulted for this scene. The au- 
dience feels from the first that the open 
solicitations of Kundry must fail, and 
that Parsifal is in little danger, even 
when she bends over him and impresses 
upon his lips a kiss of a duration so long 
that the spectator is tempted to time it 
with his watch, like the passage through 
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a railway tunnel. From this embrace, at 
any rate, Parsifal starts up in intense 
terror, clasping his hand to his side, as 
if he felt the spear-wound of Amfortas. 
I need not detail the struggle and the 
passion that follow. Failing in this 
first appeal, the maiden, too late in his 
aroused suspicion, pleads for his love, 
in that it alone can save her; his love 
alone can redeem and pardon her. He 
resists also this more subtle temptation. 
“ Eternally should I be damned with 
thee, if for an hour I forgot my holy 
mission.” In rage at her final failure, 
when Parsifal spurns her as a detesta- 
ble wretch, Kundry curses him, and calls 
for help. The damsels rush in. Kling- 
sor appears upon the battlement, with 
the holy spear in his hand; he hurls 
it at Parsifal; but the spear remains 
floating above the latter’s head. Parsi- 
fal grasps it with tremulous joy, waves 
it, and makes with it the sign of the 
cross. Instantly the enchantment is 
broken : down tumble towers and castle 
walls; the garden vanishes; the leaves 
and branches of the trees strew the 
earth ; the damsels lie on the ground 
like shriveled flowers; and Kundry falls 
insensible, and lies amid the ruins and 
the waste of the original desert. 

In the background rises a path up a 
sunny slope to a snow mountain. Pu- 
rity and nature have taken the place of 
the baleful enchantment. Parsifal turns 
from the top of the broken wall, over 
which he disappears, to look upon the 
ruin as the curtain closes. 

When the act ended, the audience, 
still under the spell of the music, which 
had at the end risen out of its soft and 
siren strains into a burst of triumph and 
virile exaltation, sat, as before, silent 
fora moment. Then it rose en masse, 
and turned to the high box in the rear, 
where, concealed behind his friends, 
Wagner sat, and hailed him with a long 
tempest of applause. The act had last- 
ed less than an hour. It was followed 
by an intermission of three quarters of 
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an hour, which gave the audience time 
for supper, and for the refreshment of a 
stroll and the soothing effects of the 
charming view in the fading sunlight. 

In the third and last act we return to 
the high themes of the first ; the touch- 
ing minor strains of the prelude recur 
again and again, soothing the spirit agi- 
tated by the period of storm and stress. 
The conflict is over. We have passed 
through the regions of tumult and pas- 
sion; we have escaped out of the hot- 
house air of temptation. Penitence is 
possible, and through suffering peace is 
dawning with forgiveness in the torn 
and troubled heart. The orchestra de- 
clares it, and the scene upon which the 
curtain rises is the sweet and restful 
domain of the Grail in the spring-time 
of the year. On the edge of the forest, 
built against a rock, is a hermitage; a 
spring is near it, and beyond stretch flow- 
ery meadows. It is the dawn of day, the 
sky reddening before the coming of the 
sun, when Gurnemanz, now extremely 
aged and feeble, emerges from the hut. 
Attracted by moaning in the thicket, 
he moves aside the branches, and discov- 
ers Kundry, cold and stiff, lying in the 
hedge of thorns, which is little better 
than her grave. He drags forth the 
nearly lifeless form, bears her toa mound, 
chafes her hands and temples, calls her 
back to life with the news that the win- 
ter has fled and the spring has come. 
Slowly the maiden revives, gazes at him 
in wonder, and then adjusts her dress 
and hair, and without a word goes like 
a serving-maid to her work. 

To Kundry has come a wonderful 
transformation. The wildness has gone 
from her mien and from her eyes; into 
her face has come the soft, indescribable 
light of penitence, and a transcendent 
spiritual beauty. She is no longer the 
fiery witch, full of disordered passion, 
contempt, and impish malevolence ; she 
is no longer the houri of the enchant- 
ed garden, with the charms of the si- 
ren and the bewildering allurements of 
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Venus Aphrodite. Clad in the simple 
brown garb of the penitent Magdalen, 
subdued and humble, every movement 
and gesture and her sad, lovely face pro- 
claim inward purity and longing for for- 
giveness.) When Gurnemanz upbraids 
her for her silence and thanklessness for 
her rescue from deathly slumber, she 
bows her head, as she moves towards 
the hut, and in a broken voice murmurs, 
“ Service, service !”” — her only excla- 
mation in all the act. 

Kundry comes from the hut, and goes 
towards the spring with her water-pot. 
Looking into the wood, she sees some 
one approaching, and calls Gurnemanz’s 
attention to the comer. <A knight, in 
complete black armor, weary and worn, 
bruised with conflict and dusty with 
travel, slowly and feebly draws near, 
with closed helmet and lowered spear. 
It is Parsifal. Gurnemanz, who does not 
recognize him, hails him with friendly 
greeting. Parsifal only shakes his head. 
To all inquiries he is silent, and he is 
still speechless when Gurnemanz asks 
him if he does not know what holy 
day has dawned; that it is the hallowed 
Good-Friday morn, when he should 
doff his and trouble no more 
the Master who has died for us. 


armor, 


After an interval, in which the music 
of the orchestra pleads as for 
world, Parsifal rises, thrusts his 


a lost 
spear 
into the ground, places against it his 
great shield and sword, unbraces and re- 
moves his helmet, and then, kneeling, 
raises his eyes in silent prayer towards 
the spear’s head. Gurnemanz beckons 
to Kundry, who had gone within the 
hut. Do you not know him? Kundry 
assents with a nod. Surely, ’t is he, — 
the fool whom I drove in anger from the 
hall of the knights. In great emotion 
Gurnemanz recognizes the holy spear. 
Kundry turns away her sad and longing 
face. After his devotions are ended, Par- 
sifal rises, and, gazing calmly around, rec- 
ognizes Gurnemanz, and knows where he 
is. The murmur of this forest, falling 
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on his tired senses, gives him hope that 
he has come to the end of his journey 
of error and suffering. He has sought 
the path that would lead him to the 
wounded Amfortas, to whose healing 
he believed himself ordained ; but hith- 
erto that path has been denied him, 
and he has wandered at random, driven 
by a curse, through countless distresses 
and battles, — wounded in every fight, 
since he was not fit to use the holy spear 
which he bore, undefiled, by his side. 
The ancient knight assures him that he 
has come to the Grail’s domain, where 
the knightly band awaits him, with great 
need of the blessing he brings. Am- 
fortas is still struggling with the tortures 
of his wound; the shrine of the Holy 
Grail has long remained shrouded; the 
Holy Supper is no longer celebrated ; 
the strength of the knights is withered, 
for want of this holy bread; and sum- 
moned no more to holy warfare in far 
countries, they wander pale, dejected, 
and lacking a and ‘Titurel, 
the old commander, to whom was first 
committed the cup and the spear, the 
father of Amfortas, hopeless of ever 
beholding again the refulgence of the 
Grail, has just expired. 


leader ; 


Parsifal hears this with intense an- 
guish, and laments that he has brought 
all this woe, since some heinous guilt 
must still cling to him that no atone- 
ment or expiation can banish, and that 
he who was selected to save men must 

yander undirected, and miss the path 
of safety. He is about to fall, when 
Gurnemanz supports him, and seats him 
on a grassy knoll. Kundry, in anxious 
haste, brings a basin of water; but Gur- 
nemanz waves her off, saying that only 
the pilgrim’s bath can wash away his 
stains ; and they turn him about to the 
edge of the spring. While Gurnemanz 
takes off his corselet and the rest of his 
heavy armor, Kundry, kneeling, removes 
the greaves from his legs, and bathes his 
feet in the healing spring. The armor 
removed, Parsifal appears clad in a soft 
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white tunic, with a cord about the waist, 
and his long, light hair, in wavy masses, 
flows back upon his neck. There is no 
mistaking the likeness, in this meek and 
noble face and figure. Shall I straight 
be guided to Amfortas? asks Parsifal, 
wearily. Surely, says Gurnemanz, we 
go at once to the obsequies of the be- 
loved chief. The Grail will be again 
uncovered, and the long-neglected office 
be performed. As the knight speaks, 
Parsifal observes, with wonder, Kundry 
humbly washing his feet, and gazes on 
her with a tender compassion. Taking 
water in the hollow of his hand, Gurne- 
manz sprinkles his head. Blessed be 
thou, pure one. Care and sin are driven 
from thee! Kundry, from a golden flask, 
pours oil upon Parsifal’s feet, and dries 
them with the long tresses of her black 
hair, which she has unbound for the pur- 
pose. Then Parsifal takes from her the 
flask, and desires Gurnemanz to anoint 
his head; for he is that day to be ap- 
pointed king. Gurnemanz, pouring the 
oil, declares him their king, and the 
rescuer from sin. And thus [ fulfill my 
duty, murmurs Parsifal, as he, unper- 
ceived, scoops water from the spring, and, 
stooping to the kneeling and heart-bro- 
ken Kundry, sprinkles her head. “ Be 
thou baptized, and trust in the Redeem- 
er.” Kundry bows her head to the earth, 
and weeps uncontrollably. As Parsifal 
raises both hands, the fingers of one ex- 
tended in blessing, we recognize the 
figure and very attitude of our Lord in 
that famous old painting, where he is 
seated, blessing little children. The 
Magdalen, shaken with penitence, and 
yet weeping for joy, is cast at his feet. 
The aged knight stands in solemn rap- 
ture. The scene is inexpressibly touch- 
ing. The music is full of pathos and 
solemn sympathy. 

How fair the fields and meadows 
seem to-day! exclaims Parsifal, gazing 
with gentle enjoyment upon the land- 
scape. This is Good-Friday’s spell, my 
lord! exclaims Gurnemanz. The sad, 
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repentant tears of sinners have be- 
sprinkled field and plain with holy dew, 
and made them glow with beauty. As 
Gurnemanz discourses of the redemp- 
tion of man and nature, the transformed 
Kundry slowly raises her head, and 
gazes with moist eyes and beseeching 
look, out of which all earthly passion 
has completely gone, up to Parsifal. 
Thou weepest. See! the landscape 
gloweth, he gently says, and, stooping, 
softly kisses her brow. Who would 
recognize in the pure, sweet, spiritual 
face of this forgiven sinner the temp- 
tress of the gardens? I know not how 
this whole scene may appear in the cold- 
ness of description, but I believe that 
there was no one who witnessed it, and 
heard the strains of melting music which 
interpreted it, who was not moved to the 
depths of his better nature, or for a mo- 
ment thought that the drama passed the 
limits of propriety. 

The pealing of distant bells is heard 
growing louder. Gurnemanz brings a 
coat of mail and the mantle of the 
Knights of the Holy Grail, with which 
Parsifal is The landscape 
changes. The wood gradually disap- 
pears, as the three march on in silence ; 
and when they are hidden behind the 
rocky entrances of the caverns, pro- 
cessions of mourning knights appear in 
the arched passages. The bells peal 
ever louder, and soon the great hall is 
disclosed. From one side the knights 
bear in the bier of Titurel, and from the 
other the litter of Amfortas, preceded 
by the attendants with the covered 
shrine of the Grail. The effects of col- 
or and grouping are marvelous ; and to 
eyes familiar with the sacred paintings 
of the masters, almost every figure and 
dress is a reminiscence of some dear 
association. The angelic loveliness of 
the bearers of the shrine, however, sur- 
passes any picture, as much as life tran- 
scends any counterfeit of it. 

At the sight of the body of Titurel 
there is a cry of distress, in which Am- 
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fortas joins ; and the knights press upon 
the latter, urging him to uncover the 
shrine and do his office. With a cry of 
despair he disengages himself, tears open 
his mantle and discloses the wound, and 
invokes the knights to bury their swords 
in his breast, and kill at one stroke the 
sinner and his pain. At this moment, 
Parsifal, who has entered, with his at- 
tendants, unperceived, starts forward, 
and, stretching out his spear point, 
touches the wounded side. Only the 
weapon that struck can staunch thy 
wounded Amfortas, who feels 
himself instantly healed, can scarcely 
support himself, for joyful rapture. As 
Parsifal raises high the spear, the shin- 
ing point is red as blood, and the whole 
assembly, falling upon 
adore it. 


side. 


their knees, 
Parsifal assumes the king 
ship, takes his place behind the altar, 
and commands the cup of the Grail to 
be uncovered. Taking it in his hand, 
and raising it on high, the crystal 
burns again like a ruby; from the dome 
a white dove descends, and hovers over 
him ; Kundry — peace at last, strick- 
en soul !— falls dying; the knights are 
gazing upward in rapture; and out of 
the heights come down soft and hardly 
audible voices in a chant of benediction. 

It was nine o’clock when we went 
out into the still lingering twilight. I, 
for one, did not feel that I had assisted 
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at an opera, but rather that I had wit- 
nessed some sacred drama, perhaps a 
modern miracle play. There were many 
things in the performance that separated 
it by a whole world from the opera, as 
it is usually understood. The drama 
had a noble theme ; there was unity of 
purpose throughout, and unity in the 
orchestra, the singing, and the scenery. 
There were no digressions, no personal 
excursions of singers, exhibiting them- 
selves and their voices, to destroy the 
illusion. The orchestra was a part of 
the story, and not a mere accompani- 
ment. The players never played, the 
singers never sang, to the audience. 
There was not a solo, duet, or any con- 
certed piece “ for effect.” No perform- 
er came down to the foot-lights and ap- 
pealed to the audience, expecting an en- 
core. No applause was given, no en- 
cores were asked, no singer turned to 
the spectators. There was no connec- 
tion or communication between the stage 
and the audience. Yet I doubt if sing- 
ers in any opera ever made a more pro- 
found impression, or received more real 
applause. They were satisfied that they 
were producing the effect intended. 
And the composer must have been con- 
tent when he saw the audience so take 
his design as to pay his creation the 
homage of rapt appreciation due to a 
great work of art. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
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A GRAPE seed, in the new red wine afloat, 

Put endless pause to blithe Anacreon’s note; 
Thus, antic Death, with light and sportive hand, 
The pampered life from out its flower-nook fanned. 
But tragic Otway, stung by hunger’s thrust, 

In breaking fast, was choked upon a crust; 

Still antic Death!—to make the prop of life 
Serve the same end as fatal cord or knife! 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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A GEORGIA YANKEE. 


WE reach the East again at Columbus, 
Georgia, coming up from the Southwest, 
and even at Montgomery, Alabama, 
begin to feel that we are approaching 
a region very unlike the one we are 
leaving behind us. There are more 
trains on the railroads, and they make 
better time, and many things indicate 
greater progress and prosperity. As 
I came into the State I met a man who 
introduced himself to me as a “Geor- 
gia Yankee,” and I heard the phrase in 
various places. It is used to describe 
native Georgians who are making mon- 
ey in business, —“ getting ahead,” as 
this man expressed it, with an unusual 
precision of pronunciation. He was a 
partner in a large jewelry firm in an 
important Northern city, and had often 
visited New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places in the North. He was 
strongly impressed by the fact that so 
many Northern men have wealth and 
business ability, who, from their want 
of intelligence, and their rudeness and 
vulgarity of speech and manners, would 
be supposed to belong to the class of 
“low-down” white people. He had 
been the means of making a consider- 
able disturbance in the office of the 
Northern house, one day, during a re- 
cent business visit there. He was tell- 
ing some Southern story to the two or 
three gentlemen at the desks, who all 
laughed heartily at its conclusion. But 
the head clerk or book-keeper, who was 
also present, remarked, “ You need n’t 
think you’re going to stuff us with such 
stories as that, in this part of the coun- 
try. That may do to tell down South, 
but up this way the people know too 
much to believe it;” whereupon the 
Georgia man knocked him down. The 
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spectators were startled by the sudden- 
ness of the commotion, but it was soon 
over. “The fellow apologized hand- 
somely; in fact, went all to pieces; said 
he had no intention of giving offense, 
he did n’t think of my taking it so 
seriously, and so on; and they all said 
I must not mind such things, it was only 
a joke, and much more to the same ef- 
fect. It may be a good joke in the 
North to tell a man he lies, but I was 
not raised that way.” 


A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN. 


After this I had another conversation 
on the same train. I asked the brake- 
man something about the country ahead 
of us, and when he answered that he 
did not know, but would find out for 
me, a lady on the next seat gave me the 
information I had sought; and when I 
thanked her for her courtesy, she went 
on to tell me many things about the 
country and the people, the war, and 
the old order of things and the new. 
She was married, just before the begin- 
ning of the war, to a young man who 
afterward became a colonel in the Con- 
federate army. He was wounded at 
Kenesaw Mountain, and died a few 
months after the close of the war from 
the effects of this injury. His property 
had been chiefly in slaves. There had 
been some debts, no large ones, and she 
gave up the plantation and all the prop- 
erty which remained, and so paid them. 
There was nothing left. She had a lit- 
tle daughter, was in excellent health, and 
knew “ how to do a good many kinds of 
work ;” having learned and practiced 


them in a mere romping, “ tom-boy ” 
spirit when she was a young girl. Tak- 
ing her child with her, she went to one 
of the principal cities of Georgia, and 
called on the leading ladies of society 
there, asking for advice as to what pur- 
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suit or employment a young woman in 
her situation might honorably and with- 
out loss of womanly dignity engage in, 
as a means for her maintenance and the 
education of her daughter. They advised 
her to enter a millinery establishment 
and learn the business, as the first step. 
She did so, and had now a large store 
of her own in the same city. She gave 
her daughter a good education, and had 
recently had the satisfaction of marry- 
ing her to one of the chief merchants 
of the place. 

I was afterward in her store, which 
she showed to me with due and reason- 
able pride. There were about a dozen 
young women at work in it, most of 
them in a pleasant, airy apartment in 
the rear of the salesroom. “I employ 
none but girls who wish to learn the 
business thoroughly,” she said, “and 
girls that intend to be ladies, and will 
behave themselves as such. I can rec- 
ommend these girls for business and for 
good character, and when they leave 
me they generally go into business for 
themselves of the country 
towns.” I asked her if they were all 
of Southern birth; and she said they 
were, most of them being the children 
of old and prominent families, which 
were broken up by the war. There 
were also many such girls in the dry- 
goods and other stores as saleswom- 
en, of late. She thought it entirely 
right and commendable for a young 
woman to support herself by such em- 
ployment, but regretted its necessity, 
which seemed to me a very reasonable 
view of the matter. She told me that 
when she reached the city which is now 
her home, long ago, at the beginning of 
her efforts to make a living for herself, 
she had just ten dollars in her pocket, 
all she possessed in the world. Now, 
she said, her daughter and son-in-law 
wished her to give up the store, and she 
had enough to make her comfortable 
and independent for the rest of her days ; 
but she preferred to work, for the greater 
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pleasure of it, and for the chance which 
it gave her to help so many young girls. 
She thought that the freedom of her 
early life had been of great benefit to 
her. Her father was a wealthy planter, 
and when she was not in school she was 
her own mistress. She employed her 
leisure in riding the wildest colts she 
could find, and in hunting, “taking a 
negro boy along to tote the gun.” She 
did not think she ever killed many birds ; 
“but then, neither did the young men 
who told such stories of their exploits.” 
Relatives and friends remonstrated, in- 
sisting that such recreations were not 
suitable for a young lady ; but her father 
and the family physician always agreed 
that she should not be interfered with, 
saying, ‘* She will be worth a dozen of 
your fine young ladies, who can’t get 
over a fence or off a horse without as- 
sistance.” She would have liked to 
join in fox-hunting on a good horse, but 
her father said it would not be safe ; she 
was too reckless. Her active out-of- 
door life in her youth had given her 
great vitality and power of endurance. 
She had a number of friends among 
the Northern people in the city, and 
said they were not very different from 
Southerners, “when you g 
ed with them. But they are not so 
easy to get acquainted with as our peo- 
ple.” Northern people were rather 
restless. “They don’t seem so easy, 
or as if they were so happy, as our folks 
here.” She thought it a good thing 
for both whites and blacks that slavery 
yas abolished, and that it was “a pity 
the blacks were ever brought here, in 
the first place. Most of them will nat- 
urally be underlings, and it is not good 
to have the two races together.” In 
experience, ideas, and spirit this wom- 
an was a good representative of many 
of her sex in the South. 


ret acquaint- 


“NO MORE DIXIE IN MINE.” 


As we ran along through the pine 
forests in Georgia, one morning, I was 
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interested in the conversation of three 
or four gentlemen just across the aisle 
from where I sat. They were evidently 
old friends, but one of them had not 
seen the others, as it appeared, for a 
year or two. ‘They were talking over 
“old times” ina merry, cordial mood, 
with reminiscences of the war, mingled 
with discussions of the prospects of cot- 
ton-planting and of the Cotton Expo- 
sition at Atlanta in the autumn, the 
sales of land in various places, the in- 
dustrial condition and improvement of 
the negroes, etc. At a little way-sta- 
tion a group of Italian musicians came 
in, with harp, violin, and tambourine, 
and at once began to play. The music 
was rather loud, and drowned conversa- 
tion. They gave us several melodies, 
the young people in the car keeping 
their feet in motion to the time of the 
music. Yankee Doodle was played, and 


then Dixie. When this piece was fin- 


ished one of the gentlemen opposite 


exclaimed, “ Why, major! Why don’t 
you throw up your hat and cheer? I 
never knew you to listen to Dixie with- 
out making some fuss over it.’ The 
major looked grave, and replied, “ Well, 
I’ve been thinking over all this non- 
sense a good deal for a year or two 
back, and I conclude that I’ve had 
enough of it. The war ’s over, an’ I’m 
a-makin’ money now. If anybody wants 
to steam up on politics, on one side or 
the other, let °em. I don’t care a damn 
who ’s in, nor who ’s out. No more 
Dixie in mine!” The others set up a 
shout of laughter, after which they each 
gave something to the small musician 
who came around with the tambourine. 


A SOUTHERN EDITOR. 


I found one man, an editor, at Me- 
ridian, Mississippi, who seemed more 
“solid” than any one else I saw in the 
South; and I was somewhat inclined 
to think that he and a few others like 
him might constitute the whole of the 
* solid South,” of which I had heard so 
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much. This gentleman was troubled by 
the “ vulgarity ” of Northerners, or of 
the Northern character. He said that 
if we would only send “ gentlemen ” 
to the South he would be glad to wel- 
come them; but so many Northern 
men were low and sordid, and “ were 
never in a gentleman’s house in their 
lives,” and when they came to the South 
they made people think they were rep- 
resentative Northern men. I told him 
we could not well afford to send all our 
best people to the South, as we needed 
them at home. I admitted that we had 
not so many gentlemen, or really supe- 
rior citizens, in the North as we should 
like to have, and that there are traits 
in the character of many Northerners 
which are not wholly admirable; but 
suggested that my travels had given me 
the impression that in these matters the 
North and South were much 
“ Are Southern men all, or generally, 
gentlemen of the highest character ?” 
Then followed a long and rambling 
talk, interesting, but too diffuse to be re- 
produced here. This man was not a 
politician, nor was he in any way, I 
thought, a bad fellow. He had good 
intentions, and some excellent personal 
qualities. But he was young, and he 
cherished an absurd worship and regret 
for some features of the old régime in 
the South. He would not have slavery 
back ; but he was repelled by the harsh, 
practical, vulgar features of the advanc- 
ing new order of things. Hc had stud- 
ied “ Northern character ” (if, as he in- 
sisted, there is such a thing, as distinct 
from Southern character) only from 
a distance, and he saw only the lower 
or worse side of our society and civili- 
zation. Much that he said about North- 
ern people was true, but was not the 
whole truth. He and a very few men 
like him —at least I could find very 
few — were doing the South ill service, 
as I suppose they had done for some 
years before. Every now and then he 
wrote something which “ fired the North- 
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ern heart” beautifully. He uttered ab- 
surdities enough in two hours to sup- 
ply material for anti-Southern speeches 
for a whole political campaign in the 
Northern States. I could not see that 
such men had any considerable influence 
in the South, at the time of my visit. 
Leading Southern men — democrats — 
everywhere warned me against them, 
fools. I found no 
them. They were 
— those whom I saw —all of them im- 
practicable, romantic young sentimen- 


and said they were 
elderly man among 


talists, and all of them were editors. 
As I was leaving this gentleman, I 
said, “I wish you would take hold and 
help us with the new order of things. 
I am rather sorry for those who feel as 
you do.” “Thank you,” said he, “ but 
the sympathy of our conquerors is gall- 
ing sometimes.” “Oh, no,” I laugh- 
ingly replied, “do not feel conquered. 
That seems a little absurd under the cir- 
cumstances, and so long after the fight.” 


He was a rather engaging young fel- 


low, but he somehow reminded me of a 
young Confederate officer whom I once 
met on a battle-field in Virginia, a few 
hours after a hard fight. 
had captured the enemy’s 


Our forces 
stores, and I 
was engaged with a detail of men open- 
ing boxes and packages, and taking ac- 
count of the property, when this officer, 
a prisoner, who was helping the rebel 
surgeons in the care of their own wound- 
ed in a tent near by, came up, and said, 
“You have no right to meddle with 
these things, sir.” “ Why not, sir?” I 
asked. ‘ Because they are the proper- 
ty of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, sir.” “Then why don’t the Con- 
federate States of America take care of 
their property?” I inquired. The old 
order of things in the South has gone 
the way of the other property of the 
Confederate States of America. 


PIRATICAL MERCHANTS. 


One of the worst features of the con- 
dition of things in the South I found in 
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the character and methods of a large 
number of men, who were selling goods 
in the smaller towns and villages, and at 
the “ cross-roads ” and landings almost 
everywhere. They were mostly for- 
eigners or Northern men, but in some 
parts of the country a few native South- 
erners were taking up the same kind of 
business, as good Southern citizens now 
and then confessed to me with shame. 
These merchants, or “ store-keepers,” 
were commonly as rapacious as pirates, 
wholly destitute of principle, conscience, 
and honesty. I do not mean that all the 
“small merchants” or dealers in coun- 
try places in the South are of this char- 
acter ; but the class is a very large one, 
and has its representatives in every 
State. These men are growing rich 
faster than any other class in the South- 
ern States. They sell 
groes and poor whites at two hundred 
or three hundred per cent. profit, and 
very often they simply take all that a 
man has. A large part of their busi- 
ness is conducted in the following way : 
A dealer of this class makes an agree- 
ment during the wiuter with a negro or 
white laborer to “run” him for the sea- 
son. That is, the merchant furnishes 
the “small planter” with all his pro- 
visions and supplies of every kind for 
the spring, summer, and autumn, agricul- 
tural implements, and everything need- 
ed, on credit; all these things to be paid 
for out of the crop, when it is matured 
and gathered. 

Each 
“yun,” 
During 


goods to the ne- 


merchant may thus supply, or 
a dozen, twenty, or fifty men. 
the summer, and all the time 
the crop is growing, the dealer rides 
about the country and inspects each 
man’s fields, or sends some competent 
man to do it, so that he can estimate the 
probable product. An experienced judge 
can do this very accurately. When the 
cotton is ready to be picked, the mer- 
chant knows almost exactly how much 
has been produced by each man that he 
has “run.” All along throagh the sea- 
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son he has of course entered on his 
books each article furnished to the plant- 
ers; and now he goes over his books, 
and sets down the price, the amount 
which the customer is to be required to 
pay for it; and the prices are so ar- 
ranged that the aggregate charged for 
the season’s supplies will exactly take 
the planter’s whole crop. ‘The laborer 
is thus left, at the end of the season, ab- 
solutely penniless. 

There are often stormy scenes on 
“settling-day.” Such a merchant will 
submit without resistance to the bitter- 
est cursing a wronged, disappointed, and 
enraged negro can utter. Often there 
would be violence, but that the mer- 
chant is armed and his dupe is cowed. 
The end or result of it all is, usually, 
that the dealer makes the man a cheap, 
showy present, and arranges to “run” 
him again the next year. But some- 
times, when a negro is concerned, the 
outcome is different. The merchant 
buys cotton. In many cases he has a 
gin of his own, or a cotton-press. This 
gives the wronged, helpless negro an 
opportunity for revenge. The gin or 
press is fired, some dark night; there is 
a deduction from the dealer’s profits for 
the year; the negroes of the region ex- 
ult among themselves; and there is a 
new “ political outrage” — or there 
was, when these were useful — for the 
newspapers and politicians. 

In Norfolk, Virginia, I saw a company 
of country people bringing into the city 
the products of their farms, — dressed 
hogs, fowls, eggs, etc. There were per- 
haps a dozen or fifteen carts and wag- 
ons, several of them driven by women. 
All appeared to be simple, kindly, shy 
people, somewhat frightened by the 
noises and “ways” of the city. One 
woman had three or four fine fat hogs. 
Half a dozen hucksters came about her, 
asking prices and endeavoring to buy. 
One was a most repulsive-looking young 
man, who evidently thought to show 
himself a superior person by being in- 
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solent and abusive to these country 
people. He made an offer, in loud and 
boisterous tones, of a particular sum for 
the hogs; and when the woman hesitated, 
as if making some mental calculation, 
and evidently a little confused by his 
violence, he cursed her, telling her that 
she was a fool not to agree to his offer 
at once. Then he repeated the amount 
he had named over and over again ; and 
on her remaining silent, he insisted that 
she had thereby signified her consent to 
trade on his terms. This she denied, and 
then he poured out a flood of most foul 
and violent abuse, even threatening the 
woman with arrest and imprisonment 
for violating a contract, though he had 
done all the talking himself. The wom- 
an’s neighbors were evidently afraid of 
the fellow, but one of them ventured to 
remonstrate against such treatment of a 
woman, when the dealer ordered him to 
shut his mouth if he did not want a good 
kicking, and the man obeyed. I longed 
to knock the rascal down, but reflected 
that I was only an observer, and that, 
though knocking him down might make 
the affair more picturesque, it would not 
add to the real value of my report. 
This was one of the first things which 
I encountered at the beginning of my 
journey through the Southern States, 
and I afterward saw a great many sim- 
ilar occurrences. The poorer class of 
white people throughout the South are 
generally good and kind, with many 
lovable qualities, but they have so little 
power of self-assertion, or self-defense, 
that everybody is insolent to them. They 
are far more helpless and abject, usually, 
than the negroes. But they are so hu- 
man, so domestic; and they are among 
the few people left, in this modern world 
of ours, to whom the old-fashioned vir- 
tue of humility still belongs. They 
have for me a pathetic interest, as rep- 
resentatives of a type which is rapidly 
becoming extinct in our country, and, I 
suppose, in most or all of the “ highly 
civilized ” countries of the world. 
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AMERICANIZING MEXICO. 


I heard much interesting talk among 
business men in Texas about their in- 
terest and plans regarding land and in- 
vestments in Mexico. ‘They often spoke 
of the old feeling of men of a certain 
type in Texas, in favor of the conquest 
of certain portions of Mexico. 


They 
said that all such ideas were out of date ; 
that, while some men would doubtless 
like to be camp followers of an invading 


army, the day of the sword had gone by, 
and money had now become the ruling 
force in national affairs and relations. 
“The world now belongs,” they said, 
“not to the soldier, but to the far-seeing 
business man. Our money will buy 
anything we want in Mexico. There is 
some good land there, and we shall buy 
it. We shall develop the best portions 
of the country, and by and by we shall 
own and occupy it. We shall Ameri- 
canize as much of Mexico as we want, 
constructing and operating railroads, 
working mines, establishing manufac- 
tures, supplying the markets, and intro- 
ducing our improved methods of agri- 
culture. There is no law or treaty 
against such an invasion as that, is 
there ?” 

“ But what about the rough and dis- 
orderly condition of society, and the in- 
security of property in that country 
I asked. 

“Oh, that will soon settle itself,’ was 
the reply. 


PRL 
. 


“ The people steal because 
they are poor, and they are lazy because 
there is nothing to do. Whenever there 
is property there worth taking care of, 
it will be secure enough; and the peo- 
ple who will not work will move on 
into the poorer regions of the country.” 

Several gentlemen told me that they 
were disposing of some of their property 
in Texas, and were investing more and 
more of their means in Mexico. They 
said, “‘ The national debt is practically 
already paid off, and there will be no 
more bonds at a high rate of interest. 
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Great industrial enterprises will now be 
the most profitable investments, and 
business knows nothing about boundary 
lines.” 
THE SURVIVAL OF SLAVERY. 

I was strongly impressed by the gen- 
eral hardness and unsympathetic feeling 
of Northern men living in the South 
regarding the negroes. Native South- 
erners of character and position do not 
often appear to feel unkindly toward 
black men, though of course they often 
regard them contemptuously, and fail to 
treat them as they ought. But North- 
ern men who had gone South since the 
war almost universally (those whom I 
saw) spoke of the negro with great 
harshness, — with a kind of cold hatred, 
and what I should call cruelty. I saw 
and heard so much of this, that would 
have before appeared incredible, that it 
gave me sometimes a kind of nightmare 
fear that residence in the South 
transform the most philanthropic 


might 
aboli- 
tionist into a tyrant of merciless severity. 
Some interesting questions are suggested 
here, but I have not time 
them. 

Near Vicksburg I found a planter 
from Minnesota, who worked many ne- 
groes. I asked him about their quality 
as laborers, and he replied that they were 
almost worthless, “ unless you whip them 
well.” “ How do you mean that you 
whip them?” I asked. “ Do you fight 
with them, and whip them because you 
are the best man, as white men fight in 
Minnesota? ” 


to discuss 


“Qh, no,” said he con- 
temptuously ; “go at them with a club, 
or a heavy whip-stock, knock them 
down, and beat them, as you would a 
mule.” “ But I thought the day for that 
was over, in this country. I should 
think they would leave you. Why do 
they not go away, — go to some other 
man, or out of this region?” “ Oh, well, 
they do go away to the woods for a day 
or two, sometimes. But what can they 
do? Their families are here, and they 
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don’t know where to go. Besides, I 
should n’t let ’em go, if I did n’t want 
to. The dogs would soon find ’em.” 
“ Then,” I said, “I would kill you.” 
At this he laughed sneeringly, and re- 
plied, “ Mebbe you would, but you ain’t 
a nigger. <A nigger’s just in his place 
when he has a white man to drive him, 
an’ they always need knockin’ down oc- 
casionally.” He went on tosay that he 
had found out that only the harsh slave- 
holders made money in the old times. 
“ An’ that’s the right way now; work 
‘em to death, an’ git more. ‘There ’s 
plenty of em.” On my expressing my 
abhorrence, he said, “ You would n’t be 
here a year till you would say the same 
things. All Northern men talk just as 
you do when they first come down here. 
I did myself. My father was a red-hot 
abolitionist; but I tell you a nigger has 
no affection, no gratitude, no heart. 
Every one of ’em will steal. They un- 
derstand nothing but a club.” 

In Mississippi I found a republican 
official who hired prisoners from the au- 
thorities, and employed them in various 
kinds of labor. The convicts worked 
under guard, and occasionally some of 
them would try to escape. Most of 
them were negroes. When they ran 
away, the employer and his guards 
chased them with dogs, using a pack of 
hounds to follow by the scent. These 
will not attack the fugitive, but they are 
accompanied by a powerful and fero- 
cious ‘ catch-dog,” that will tear a man 
in pieces in a few minutes, if the flying, 
hunted wretch is unable to ascend a tree 
before the terrible brute is upon him. 
Just before I was in that neighborhood 
a runaway negro convict had played a 
shrewd trick which enabled him to make 
good his escape, for that time at least. 
Hearing the hounds on his trail, he 
struck across the country for the rail- 
road. When he reached it the dogs 
were in plain sight across the fields, and 
were rapidly gaining on him. Half a 
mile away he saw an express train ap- 
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proaching. He knew the dogs would 
follow the scent closely, so he ran to 
meet the train, which, but a moment 
after he had stepped from the track, ran 
over the dogs, killing them all. 

I must do the people of that region 
the justice to say that, although many 
of them saw nothing shocking in the 
practice of hunting runaway negroes 
with dogs, their sympathies were all 
with the fugitive on this occasion. They 
were glad that he had outwitted his pur- 
suers, and talked much about “ the nig- 
ger that was too many for Captain So- 
and-So.” This “captain ” is a Northern 
man, and I thought he felt some degree 
of shame when I expressed my disgust 
at what I had heard; but he insisted 
that my sentimental view of the matter 
was absurd. ‘ How else am I to catch 
the niggers, then?” he said. Some 
time afterward, in talking with a prom- 
inent democrat of Cuero, Texas, of 
this incident in Mississippi, when I re- 
marked that I felt the more indignant 
because the fellow was a Northern man 
and a republican, my Texas acquain- 
tance politely remonstrated, saying that 
my feeling seemed to him mere senti- 
ment, “surprising from a gentleman so 
intelligent as yourself ;” and he added, 
“ How else was he to catch the nigger?” 
Some Northern ladies, in the region 
where it happened, told me of their in- 
expressible horror the first time they 
saw this man, with his dogs, chasing a 
negro. It was just at dawn, on a beau- 
tiful Sabbath morning. They could not 
at first believe what was told them 
about “ the hunt.” 


THE FORGERY OF NEWS. 

It was in Mississippi, also, that I was 
told by a number of Northern men of 
an account sent to the Northern press 
during the “ Hayes campaign,” which 
located an atrocious political outrage at 
the place which I was then visiting. 
These persons seemed reputable, and 


they all affirmed that nothing of the 
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kind had ever occurred there. I in- 
quired regarding the author of the dis- 
patch, and, learning that he was still 
living a few miles away, I went to see 
him. He laughed when I told him my 
errand, took a fresh chew of tobacco, 
and, crossing his feet on the top of the 
table before him, began talking of the 
affair in an easy, fluent, indifferent style, 
which seemed to indicate that he was 
glad to have somebody to talk with, and 
would as lief talk of that subject as any 
other. “Then the dispatch was not 
really true?” I said. “ Well,” he re- 
plied, “ it was true as to the spirit of the 
South generally at that time.” “ But 
why did you say that such and such 
things happened at a particular place, if 
they did not?” 
it would not be worth while to say, 
at such a time, that there was lots o’ 
devilish feeling in the South. But it 
rather wakes people up to tell them that 
something ’s been done at a place that 
they ’ve heard of.” “Yet it was not 
true.” But he thought the use of a 
fable or parable was justifiable, under 
the circumstances, because it was the 


“ Well, now, you know, 


only way to give point or effectiveness 
to any account of the condition of the 
South at that time. “ All writers does 
pretty much the same thing,” he urged ; 
“they have to.” “Oh, I hope not,” I 
said. ‘ Well, now, if you lived down 
lere a while, you ’d find out we have to 
fight the devil with fire.” The Northern 
men who told me of this performance 
were earnest republicans, and they were 
specially indignant about the fabrication, 
because it alarmed some of their North- 
ern friends who had been preparing to 
remove to that region, but were fright- 
ened from their purpose by this story. 


WELCOME TO IMMIGRANTS. 


I was not able to find any “ feeling 
against the North,” or against Northern 
people, in the regions which I visited; 
and, so far as that is concerned, I should 
have no fear or reluctance in going to 


the South. 


any part of the South which I have 
seen, if for any reason I wished to emi- 
grate to that portion of our country. 
But many people are going South with 
no adequate forethought, or knowledge 
of the country. There is a of 
Southern character and life with which 
such persons are very likely to become 
acquainted. ‘There are many men “in 
business,” nearly everywhere in the 
South, who are of the same type as the 
author of the following fraternal utter- 
ance. I had heard of him as one of the 
fiercest fighters against us through the 
whole war, and went to see him. When 
I announced myself as a “ Yankee in- 
vader ” he shook hands heartily, and re- 
plied, “I’m a reconstructed rebel. We 
fought till the fight was all whipped out 
of us. I rather like the men that whipped 
us. ‘Tell all your people to come down 
here. They ’re just as welcome as our 
best friends, and well cheat the eye-teeth 
out of ’em.” 

In one of the principal Southern 
States, I saw a young man from the 
North, well educated and energetic, who 
had had this experience: A planter, who 
owned a large tract of unimproved land, 
decided to “ go into sheep.” He said to 
this young man, “I will furnish money, 
you furnish labor ; we will go into part- 
nership and raise sheep, and share the 
profits.” The young man agreed to 
this, and worked hard for a year and a 
half, clearing and fencing land, and put- 
ting the new plantation in order. Then 
the proprietor said that there had been a 
considerable loss on the sheep, but, as 
he felt a special interest in the young 
man, he would not require him to make 
good any part of the money loss, and he 
would allow him to work for him long 
enough to pay for the supplies which he 
had received from the plantation store 
during the time of the partnership. 
When I saw the young fellow he had 
been at work nearly a year, paying for 
these supplies. Of course he should 
have had wages from the first, and should 
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have made a much more definite agree- 
ment regarding unfavorable contingen- 
cies; but he “did not think of such 
things,” because he “ was to share the 
profits.’ The planter sold the sheep, 
and had a fine new plantation for cot- 
ton; and he had had more than two 
years’ labor, which had cost him only 
the young man’s board and clothing. 
Many Southern men have a feverish 
desire to make money. They need it, 
and Northern immigrants who bring 
them opportunity are especially wel- 
come. 

There is, indeed, everywhere in the 
South, the strongest desire for immigra- 
tion from the North, and there are real 
inducements for young people of invul- 
nerable digestion, who are willing to 
work hard and live roughly, and who 
can resist the unfavorable influences 
arising from the changed conditions of 
life. But I saw many young men from 
the North who were not strong enough 
in moral equipment for life in “a region 
where the poorest man can have a harem 
of his own, of any desired extent, and 
almost without cost.” 


CAMPAIGN PLEASANTRIES. 


In some places in the South, when a 
“political campaign” is in progress, 
some of the rougher class of young men 
have a fashion of “sending word” to 
the opposition speakers that they “ can- 
not speak in this town.” Usually no 
attention is paid to such a menace, and 
nothing serious is apt to result from dis- 
regarding it, though the drinking habits 
of the people sometimes make it easy 
to have fights and “ personal difficulties ” 
at political meetings. There are many 
men in the South, too, who enjoy tak- 
ing part in a “disturbance” at such 
times, though they would not begin one 
themselves, and who are always ready 
to shoot at anybody who is running 
away and cannot defend himself. A 
wild rush after somebody who is plainly 
unarmed, with miscellaneous pistol-fir- 
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ing and a clamorous accompaniment of 
shouts, oaths, and yells, is a delightful 
entertainment to many a Southern crowd. 
Such “affairs” are not usually so mur- 
derous in their results as a stranger 
would expect them to prove; but if a 
black man happens to be shot, it makes 
the occasion more interesting to the 
young fellows, — “the boys that took 
a hand in the racket,” — nearly every 
one of whom will affirm that he “ shot 
the damn nigger.” 

Every year there is less of such say- 
agery. Southern white men do not 
like to be shot at, when there is no good 
reason for it, any more than other peo- 
ple. I would have willingly undertaken, 
while there, or at any time since, to make 
a decided republican speech anywhere 
in the Southern States of this country ; 
and if I were about to do so, and thought 
there was a disposition on the part of 
anybody to interfere with or disturb the 
meeting, I should be as “ bitter and vin- 
dictive,” to use a politician’s phrase, as 
my conscience would permit. Courage 
would be far safer than timidity or mild- 
ness, under such circumstances, and folly 
readily leads to trouble everywhere in 
times of excitement. In passing twice 
through the entire South, and exploring 
many of the regions which are accounted 
the roughest and wildest, I did not see 
or hear a single altercation. I saw no 
shooting, except in the case which I 
have described, of a man’s firing his re- 
volver so often from the platform of the 
car in which I was riding. In all the 
journey I did not carry a weapon of any 
kind; nor did I, at any time, feel the 
slightest apprehension of danger or per- 
sonal injury. 


LEFT IN THE WOODS. 


I met with much rough traveling, on 
account of excessive rains and floods. 
Once, in the Bayou Pierre country, in 
Mississippi, as I was crossing from one 
railroad to another, with a good team, 
and no load but the driver and myself 
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and a small trunk, the road was so bad 
that we were obliged to walk most of 
the way ; and at last we came to a place 
where a land-slip from the side of a hill 
had carried the whole breadth of the 
roadway into the river. The driver said 
that he had never left a man in the 
woods; but I told him he had done his 
best, and must go back. He wished me 
to return with him, but I thought one 
passage over such a road enough for me. 
We put the trunk on a large log; the 
young fellow sorrowfully said good-by, 
and wished me luck in getting out; and 
I walked on through the woods two or 
three miles, to the nearest settlement. 
Three men went back with me, and we 
carried the trunk through. The whole 
population of the little hamlet, about a 
hundred persons, came out to meet me, 
and escorted me to my lodging place, as 
if I were another Livingstone return- 
ing from Central Africa. I rode many 
hundreds of miles on freight trains, and 
greatly enjoyed living with the train 
hands. 

The greatest swindle I encountered 
in the South was the railway eating- 
house business. It was said to be every- 
where under the control of a great cor- 
poration. Prices were extravagant, con- 
sidering the quantity and quality of the 
food supplied. There appeared to be 
no effort, usually, to provide food that 
could be eaten. It was ill cooked, the 


tables and rooms were hideously dirty, 
and the men in charge were the most 
uncivil people I met in all my journey. 
When travelers would ask the waiters 
to pass some dish which was beyond 
reach, the answer was frequently, “ It’s 
on the table; git it, ef ye want it.” 


A PECULIAR NEW ENGLANDER. 
One morning, near the completion of 
my journey in the South, I left a sea- 
port town for a ride by rail of eighty or 
one hundred miles into the interior of 
the State. For most of this distance 
the railroad runs through a pine-woods 
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region, which is but sparsely settled, and 
but a small portion of the land is culti- 
vated. The car was full, and before we 
had fairly cleared the suburbs of the 
town from which we started general 
attention was attracted to one man 
among the passengers. I happened to 
be near him, but he spoke so loudly that 
everybody in the car was obliged to 
hear what he had to say. He at once 
began to ridicule whatever he saw along 
the road, — the soil, the houses of the 
people, their vehicles, clothing, and man- 
ners, — and kept up a sarcastic running 
comment upon such topics during most 
of the journey. He informed the com- 
pany that he was “from the North; ” 
that he was the editor of a newspaper 
in a prominent New England city, 
which he mentioned; and that he had 
“never been in the South before.” He 
went on to say that he was very glad 
that he had “come South,” to see for 
himself what a miserable, God-forsaken 
country it was; and in loud tones he 
denounced the Southern people, and 
everything Southern, as degraded be- 
yond anything that he could ever have 
imagined, if he had not seen it all for 
himself. His usual climax, or conclu- 
sion, repeated again and again, was, “I 
wouldn’t give a cuss for the whole 
thing.” He was insolent even to men 
from whom he asked information re- 
garding the country, and his manners 
were so rude and his talk so violent 
that most of the women near him sought 
places elsewhere. 

He said that he should write a series 
of articles about the South for his pa- 
per, and that he should tell his read- 
ers “ fully about the whole thing.” He 
appecred to think that this short excur- 
sion through the pine woods gave him 
thorough knowledge of the condition 
and history of the entire South, and of 
the character of the Southern people, 
which he found much worse than he had 
ever suspected. I have never seen the 
complete exposition of Southern affairs 
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which this gentleman assured us he 
should print for the enlightenment of 
the people of New England. It would 
probably have told me of some things 
which I had not observed in months of 
Southern travel. Everybody answered 
this man politely. No one contradicted 
him, or tried to argue with him. After 
he had talked for some time, the men 
about him evidently wished to avoid 
conversation with him; but he still ad- 
dressed them, now and then, as if he 
were giving orders to menials. 

THE WAR NOT MARKED BY 

PASSIONS. 


SAVAGE 


I had known before I went to the 
South that there are two sides to most 
things about which people dispute se- 
riously, or fight each other. I see no 
reason why we should not now regard 
everything connected with our great 
civil war with the true historic temper. 
Of course this was not possible while 
we were fighting, nor for some time 
afterward. However wrong the South 
was in that contest, the mass of the 
Southern people must have sincerely be- 
lieved theirs a good and righteous cause, 
or they could not have fought us as they 
did, or have made such sacrifices to con- 
tinue the struggle. The soldiers of the 
Union crushed the wrong which the 
South upheld, but the men who have 
made themselves conspicuous within a 
very few years, by “ waving the bloody 
shirt,” were not distinguished for brav- 
ery during the war. Denunciations of 
the South, it has always seemed to me, 
come with ill grace from the politi- 
cians, whose sanguinary spirit has uni- 
formly been exhibited in times of peace, 
and who, when there was a chance to 
fight, and to punish the South for the 
wickedness of secession, were careful to 
keep at a safe distance from the scene 
of conflict. 

A few such men continued, however, 
until very recently, to exercise consid- 
erable influence in some portions of the 
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North, by means of the pretense that 
the country was still in danger from 
“rebel designs,” and that the results of 
the war were not yet secure. It is well 
to note that the state of things in the 
South has not greatly changed since 
these men were filling the air with the 
clamor of their warnings against the 
evils that would follow the “ withdrawal 
of the troops” from the Southern States. 
That seems far back in the past, because 
we have had so much to think of since 
then, but it was really only a little 
while ago. Of course the South is im- 
proving in most respects. Perhaps it 
has improved as rapidly as we could 
have expected, if we had fully under- 
stood the difficulties which were, under 
the circumstances, inevitable after the 
war. But the evils which actually ex- 
isted in the South during several years 
of political agitation and excitement in 
the North over accounts of rebel and 
Bourbon misbehavior exist there to-day, 
in proportions but slightly changed; 
and there as much need of 
“ troops ” in that portion of our country 
now as there was for some years before 
they were finally withdrawn. The pol- 
iticians who were then denouncing trai- 
tors with such bitterness did not them- 
selves scruple to imperil the interests of 
the country by endeavoring to create 
and perpetuate sectional hostilities and 
prejudices, for their own personal and 
partisan aggrandizement. These facts 
belong to the history of the time. 

Of course there was bitter, hostile 
feeling on both sides, after the war. 
That could not have been otherwise. 
I remember that at the time of General 
Wade Hampton’s injury, a few years 
ago, by an accident which rendered an 
amputation necessary, I was a guest at 
a breakfast party in one of our principal 
Northern cities, where a number of cul- 
tivated gentlemen and ladies were as- 
sembled. While we were still around 
the table the daily journal was brought 
in, and by and by some one read to the 


is about 
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company the news of chief interest. 
One of the items was a report of Gen- 
eral Hampton’s condition after the sur- 
gical operation had been performed, 
and it was announced that there was 
hope of his recovery. Upon this, our 
hostess expressed, with much emphasis, 
her regret that the surgeons did not al- 
low him to bleed to death, while he was 
under their hands. There were some 
clergymen present, but nobody expressed 
a different sentiment, until I exclaimed 
that such a deed would have been hor- 
rible in the extreme; and then no one 
appeared to share my feeling, while the 
lady’s view found vehement advocacy. 
Let us suppose the circumstances to 
have been reversed, and the same con- 
versation to have occurred in a Southern 
city regarding some prominent Northern 
republican politician, who had suffered a 
similar misfortune. A thousand plat- 
forms would have rung with the indig- 
nant recital of the story, and it would 
have had a perceptible effect in a presi- 
dential campaign. 

It was common, during the struggle, 
and afterward, to talk of the peculiar 
horrors and atrocities of civil, fratricidal 
war. I have given this subject much 
attention, and I believe that history has 
not preserved the record of any other 
great war in which there were so few 
excesses or barbarities of any kind on 
either side. I believe that the com- 
manders and the soldiery on both sides 
were restrained and controlled, in very 
great measure, throughout the contest, 
by the reflection that it was a war be- 
tween brethren. Both parties to the con- 
flict were saddened and solemnized by 
thoughts of our common history, by 
memories of the toils and sacrifices that 
North and South had endured together 
in the endeavor tolay deep and strong 
the foundations of a mighty nation; and 
there was never a great war with so lit- 
tle of vile, malignant passion, of mere 
devilish hatred or savage cruelty, — so 
little for anybody to be ashamed of at 
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the end of the fight. The valor of the 
soldiers on both sides is a national in- 
heritance of which we and our children 
may well be forever proud. 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 

I found that the South had its sto- 
ries, as well as the North, regarding 
severities to prisoners, and I remembered 
that when I once asked an officer of our 
army, who had been on duty at the 
camp near Chicago, where rebel prison- 
ers were confined, regarding the treat- 
ment of Southern soldiers there, he 
laughed, and replied, “ Well, you would 
n’t expect we’d pet ’em much, would 
you?” <A Massachusetts officer of the 
highest character said to me, just after 
the close of the war, “ We are going to 
hang Captain Wirz, because the poor 
devil has no friends who can do him 
any good. The probability is that he 
simply did his duty, as a soldier should.” 
Another New England officer, who for 
some time had charge of a large portion 
of the Union prisoners at Andersonville, 
under Wirz’s authority, has often said 
in my hearing that he saw nothing bad 
about the rebel officer as to his personal 
qualities, and that he appeared to him 
to be kind-hearted, and to feel deep sad- 
ness on account of the terrible suffering 
of the prisoners in his keeping. I asked 
several men, in different parts of the 
South, who occupied important positions 
in various departments of the Confeder- 
ate government, what the South had to 
say regarding the charges of cruelty to 
Union prisoners. They uniformly re- 
plied that it was true that Northern men 
starved in their prisons, but affirmed 
that the prisoners had always the same 
rations as Southern soldiers in the field. 
“Our men could live on such fare, but 
yours could not; they could not eat it. 
The climate, confinement, and home- 
sickness caused the terrible mortality. 
We could not prevent it. During the 
last year and a half of the war we 
could not take care of our own men. 
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They came near starving, too, some- 
times.” <A friend of mine, who was an 
officer in General Sherman’s command 
during the famous march to the sea, and 
who burned many fine houses, said that 
while most of his men engaged in the 
work of destruction with a grim quiet- 
ness of manner, and some spoke of it as 
“sickening business,” there were some 
who liked to break up costly furniture, 
and to “smash everything ” before the 
houses were fired; and a young farmer 
in the West told me, a few years after 
the war, that he and a comrade were ac- 
customed to open the piano-fortes and 
dance on the keys, with their heavy 
army shoes, while “some of the other 
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boys” beat the clocks and mirrors to 
pieces with the butts of their guns. 

I do not speak of these things to re- 
vive the accusations or bitter feelings of 
the past, but to illustrate the view that, 
while war necessarily involves much 
that is terrible and cruel, neither party 
in our great struggle had real reason, 
probably, for charging the other with 
special or disgraceful barbarism, or atro- 
cious and unnecessary cruelty, and that 
in such matters there may have been lit- 
tle difference between them. We should 
be able, already, to write of the war, 
and everything connected with it, with- 
out heat or bitterness, and without par- 
tiality or unfairness. 





WILD HONEY. 


I. 


Wuere hints of racy sap and gum 
Out of the old dark forest come ; 


Where birds their beaks like hammers wield, 
And pith is pierced and bark is peeled ; 


Where the green walnut’s outer rind 
Gives precious bitterness to the wind, 


There lurks the sweet creative power, 
As lurks the honey in the flower. 


II. 


In winter’s bud that bursts in spring, 
In nut of autumn’s ripening, 


In acrid bulb beneath the mould, 
Sleeps the elixir, strong and old, 


That Rosicrucians sought in vain, — 
Life that renews itself again ! 


III. 


What bottled perfume is so good 
As fragrance of split tulip wood? 
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What fabled drink of god or muse 
Was rich as purple mulberry juice? 


And what school-polished gem of thought 
Is like the rune from Nature caught ? 


IV. 


He is a poet strong and true 
Who loves wild thyme and honey-dew; 


And like a brown bee works and sings, 
With morning freshness on his wings, 


And a gold burden on his thighs, — 


The pollen-dust of centuries ! 


Maurice Thompson. 


“A STRANGER, YET AT HOME.” 


PrupENCE WARNER stood twisting 
her brown hair into an irreproachable 
knot at the back of her head. She 
looked at herself in the glass, with 
gray, honest eyes beaming softly under 
straight pretty brows. Her mouth was 
sweet but homely, and her nose was 
delicate. She was thirty-five and a spin- 
ster, —a very contented one; but it 
may have been that her contentment 
under the limited conditions of her life 
arose from a somewhat limited nature. 
She was habitually diligent in the Sun- 
day-school, and devoted to the temper- 
ance society. She liked to sew on her 
gowns, and sometimes found pleasure in 
very harmless gossip. This last idio- 
syncrasy was fiercely denounced by her 
mother, Mrs. Arvilla Warner. 

“The idee,” said that matron once, 
“of pesterin’ yourself to find out what 
stuff Mrs. Coggeshall’s a-goin’ to cover 
her furniture with, when there ’s Emer- 
son — blessed man ! —a-layin’ on that 
table, in a figerative sense, jest waitin’ 
to let you get acquainted with him.” 

“ But, mother,” Prudence faintly an- 
swered, gazing deprecatingly at the blue 


and gold volume indicated, “I can’t un- 
derstand Emerson very well, and what 
I do understand don’t seem quite ortho- 
dox to me.” 

* And what call have you to be or- 
thodox ?” retorted Mrs. Warner, who, 
being herself a staunch Unitarian, felt 
much aggrieved because her husband 
had remained a Baptist during all the 
years of their married life, and Pru- 
dence in early girlhood had experienced 
religion, and been baptized into her 
father’s faith. 

“Tt was all that Lorenzo Haynes’s 
doin’,” thought the indignant mother, 
— “foolin’ round her with soft 
speeches.” 

She was about right. Young Haynes, 
a big-eyed divinity student, had been 
the hero of Prudence’s one love dream ; 
a dream that had vanished many years 
before Prue, at thirty-five, stood brush- 
ing her soft hair in the virginal solitude 
of her pretty room. 

One of the peculiarities of Miss War- 
ner’s situation in life was that the mem- 
bers of her family did not really bear 
to her the relation they nominally did. 


his 
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Mr. Warner was not her father, but her 
uncle, and only by marriage at that. 
His first wife had been the sister of 
Prudence’s mother, and had taken the 
baby when that mother died. She, also, 
soon followed the world-accustomed pil- 
grimage, and passed out of the sight of 
eager eyes. Then Mr. Warner married 
Arvilla Gould, who had tenderly cared 
for the adopted child. All her life, 
Prue had been well beloved, but tame- 
ly, except for the brief period during 
which her clerical lover had been both 
true and ardent. On the whole, Prue 
had nearly succeeded in teaching herself 
that the moderate certainty of her home 
affections was worth more than that 
flickering flame had been, and there was 
no real trouble now in the eyes that 
were reflected at her in the mirror. 

Her own father, Stanton Dudley, had 
married a second time, been widowed, 
and wedded again, and after this three- 
fold experience had himself died, leaving 
a widow, Prue’s unknown step-mother. 
Somewhere among these marital changes 
another daughter had been born to him, 
a fair, slight girl, with cheeks that bore 
the fatal New England flush. When 
very young, she had married a man 
somewhat older than herself. Under 
his loving eyes, her wild-rose bloom 
grew into a deeper hectic, then faded 
and paled in death. Darius Kingman 
left the country at once, and settled in 
business in China. Once in a while he 
acknowledged his connection with Pru- 
dence by sending her gifts, which she 
displayed to her village friends with 
some pride. 

“ From my brother,” she would say, 
gently lingering on the words. 

“Qh, he’s only a half brother-in-law, 
at best!” cried Maggie Stafford, on one 
such occasion; “and yet he’s the only 
real relative you have in the world.” 

“T’m sure,” broke in Mrs. Warner, 
sharply, “ Prue’s folks think just as 
much of her as anybody’s else’s folks 
do of them.” 


2 sh 
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Maggie was a young married beauty, 
struggling for an assured position among 
the good-natured village aristocracy, who 
were easily induced to open their doors 
part way for her. They criticised her 
a good deal, but tolerated and even rath- 
er liked her, both women and men feel- 
ing the charm of her unusual beauty. 

On this afternoon of which we have 
spoken, when Prudence had at last fin- 
ished arraying herself, she went down- 
stairs, and met Mr. Warner bustling 
into the sitting-room. 

“ Where ’s mother ? ” asked he. 

“There she comes, up the street,” 
answered Janet, the pretty handmaid, 
flinging open the porch door. Prue 
stepped to the threshold, and saw her 
mother approaching. She was an elder- 
ly woman, tall and spare, with thin, high 
features, which were shaded by a silk 
sun-bonnet and a green veil tied over 
her forehead. Spectacles, also green, 
garnished her nose. She wore a black 
silk gown, and with her gloveless hands 
pushed forward a doll baby-carriage, in 
which were laid several bundles. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Warner, as she 
came up the steps, a moment later. 
“Janet never told me till just now we 
was out of lump sugar, and I up an’ 
bundled off after it; and I thought I 
might as well lay in some rice and tap- 
ioca the same time. I knew, with all my 
years, I could get it quicker’n Janet, 
not being so much interested in the 
young man in the store. That’s where 
my years are a real help to me.” 

Prue, stooping, shook some dust from 
the black skirt. 

“ Marm’s all ready in the parlor,” 
said she. ‘ Come and see how nice she 
looks. But, oh, mother, don’t forget 
that Janet will take the teacups from 
you to pass!” 

“T won’t let her forget,” pertly quoth 
the maid. 

“ Come, come,” commented Mr. War- 
ner; “you talk as if mother was a 
child.” 
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Several ladies were now seen coming 
to the front door, and the family went 
into the parlor to receive them. They 
clustered around “ Marm,” Mrs. War- 
ner’s aged mother, who sat with calmly 
folded hands. 

‘“‘ Ninety-five to-day,” said her son- 
in-law, “and she don’t look a bit over 
eighty.” 

“Oh,” quavered the old lady, “ but 
I don’t feel nigh so spry as when I was 
on’y ninety. I didn’t think I’d live to 
see this day.” 

“That ’s so,” said her daughter. 
“Mother’s just been bent on dyin’ all 
this spring. Didu’t want me to make 
up this dress for her, for fear she would 
n’t wear it. But I was bound she should 
have it, anyhow.” 

“Tt ’ll do beautiful to be laid out in,” 
said Marm, smoothing its shining folds. 
“ Dear, dear me, Arvilly, what a time it 
is sence I was to a funeral!” 

The ladies drew out their fancy work. 
Maggie Stafford sat down by the last 
gift Darius Kingman had sent, a love- 
ly cabinet, that Prue bad transformed 
into a writing-desk; not that she wrote 
much, but it had pleased her fancy to 
make the pretty, curious structure serve 
as a sort of shrine for the unused liter- 
ary implements belonging to the family. 

“This is very nice, I’m sure,” said 
Maggie, passing her fingers over the in- 
laid surface. “ It must be very con- 
venient. I suppose, Mrs. Warner, you’re 
such an intellectual person, you write 
and compose a great deal.” 

“Not I,” said the matron, with a toss 
of her head. “I thank the Lord I can 
use my measuring tape on myself as true 
as on anybody else, and I know too 
much to waste my time a-writing things 
I would n’t take the minutes to read if 
somebody else had written them.” 

“ How Maggie always does rub moth- 
er the wrong way!” mused Prue, with a 
quiet smile; and then, on some pretext, 
she stepped to the door and looked out 
across the road. The level sunbeams 
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shone into her eyes, under the flower- 
laden boughs of apple-trees. A tiny 
bird, all brown and yellow, swayed on 
some frail support among the grasses. 
The grass itself shimmered in the warm, 
low light, and pink apple-buds seemed 
to pale visibly into white blossoms, their 
blushes dying as they grew used to the 
kisses of the sun. 

How lovely it all was! Prudence 
turned her eyes, and saw a man walking 
up the road beside the orchard wall. 
She gave an amazed little cry, started 
eagerly forward, checked herself, stood 
a moment irresolute, then advanced 
slowly to the gate, and when the stranger 
came up she put out her hand, and he 
took it, before either spoke. 

*“ You must be Prudence,” he said at 
last. ‘ Do you know me?” 

“Yes, Darius.” 

They went into the house together. 

“Good land!” cried Mrs. Warner. 
“ You don’t mean it! Darius Kingman, 
as I live!” 

“* Come here, come here,” said Marm, 
ina high tone. “I’m ’most blind, an’ 
I want to see if it’s really him.” 

Everybody talked, and laughed, and 
exclaimed, while Kingman stood look- 
ing down at the aged woman, — every- 
body but Prue, who kept very silent, 
watching Darius with shy, glad eyes. 

Kingman spoke very deferentially to 
the old lady. He might well have 
smiled to see her. Around her withered 
throat she wore a black ribbon, on her 


-head a cap made of cheap laces, both 


black and white, mixed with lavender 
ribbon, and round her head was tied, 
with long ends, a bright green string, 
which held on her spectacles. Down 
each of her temples were laid six little 
locks of gray hair, shaped like button- 
hooks. After Darius and Prue became 
intimate, she confided to him the in- 
formation that those gray locks were 
cut from Marm’s dead husband’s brow, 
more than twenty years before, made 
up into their present ornamental shape, 
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and were now bound on to the widow’s 
forehead under her cap. 

The husbands of Mrs. Warner’s guests 
arrived a few minutes after Kingman, 
and then all the questions and welcom- 
ing uproar began again, till it became 
known to everybody that one of the 
gentlemen, Mr. Coggeshall, who was a 
cousin of Darius, had had some com- 
munication with him, and knew of his 
intended return. It did not transpire 
that evening, but in the course of a few 
days the whole village learned that the 
traveler had come to help Mr. Cogges- 
hall in the management of a new fac- 
tory. 

Amid the hubbub around Marm’s 
chair, Janet’s clear voice was heard say- 
ing that supper was ready ; and I regret 
to be obliged to chronicle the fact that, 
during the progress of that meal, Mrs. 
Warner became so absorbed in telling 
Maggie Stafford, what every one else at 
the table knew, about the china that 
came into her own family when one of 
her uncles married “ a real, foreign-born 
French woman,” that she forgot to give 
the cups of tea to Janet, and started 
them herself on uncertain journeys from 
hand to hand around the table. The 
maid pursed up her lips and unpursed 
them, balanced her waiter irresolutely 
for a moment, then tapped her mistress 
on the shoulder, whispered fiercely, 
“ Give it to me, ma’am,” and seized a 
cup from the absent-minded matron, 
which she bore triumphantly to Mr. 
Kingman ; while Mrs. Coggeshall made 
some remark about the Russian tea she 
had drank in Europe, and Maggie Staf- 
ford silently wished that she also were 
a connoisseur in teas. 

A few evenings later, as Prudence 
was weeding her flower bed, Darius 
came into the garden, and strolled up to 
her. She flushed slightly, holding out 
her soiled hands with an apologetic ges- 
ture of exhibition. 

“ Never mind,” said he. “I saw a 
pump in the field as I came through. I 
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am sure you can find water enough to 
make them clean.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, feeling a 
little confused,—‘“in the meadow. 
That’s where they water the cows.” 

He laughed, threw himself on the 
grass, and stared up at the apple blos- 
soms. 

“How unlike China!” 
last. 


he said at 


“Tt must all seem strange to you,” 
she ventured, rather timidly. 

“ Strange,” he echoed, “ yet so famil- 
iar. It’s coming back to first principles 
with a vengeance, to take up life in a 
New England village, after going round 
the globe in search of a destiny.” 

She did not half understand him, but 
she smiled, and he felt encouraged to 
go on. 

“TI feel the spell of old associations 
already. I am sure I have made my 
circuit. I have traveled far, but all my 
paths lead me back to the starting 
place.” 

He plucked the blades of grass under 
his idle fingers, and played with them 
for some moments; then broke the si- 
lence suddenly : — 

“ Prudence, will you go with me to 
the Quaker meeting on Sunday ? — First 
day, I suppose I should say.” 

She glanced up, surprised. “Yes,” 
he continued dreamily, “the old faith 
knocks within my heart, where it has 
always lain hidden, and demands to 
come out and rule my life again.” 

She was really a little frightened, as 
well as much puzzled, at the turn Da- 
rius’ remarks had taken; but as she 
knelt there by her flowers, with raised 
face and perplexed eyes, something in 
her sympathetic though uncomprehend- 
ing womanhood stimulated him to re- 
veal his thought more fully to her. 

“Do you not know,” he said, “ that I 
was born and bred a Friend, but was 
disowned when I married your sister ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “I had 
forgotten it.” 
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‘“‘T was in love,” he went on, “and 
what I did I would do again under the 
same circumstances ; but those can never 
be. And so it has come to pass that I 
feel the longing of a homesick child to 
be again received into membership.” 

“You do not look like a Quaker,” 
said she. 

“ Perhaps not; nor do I talk like 
one,” he added, with a smile. ‘ Old- 
fashioned Quakers never discuss relig- 
May be I shall feel no 
need of speech when I sit among them 
again.” 

“Tt seems odd,” murmured the be- 
wildered Prue. 


10us matters. 


““T suppose it does,” he admitted. 
“ But truly, Prue, you can never know 
how deep the dye of Quakerism is to 
those whose souls are steeped in it, as 
an hereditary religion. It is only a 
veneer of the world I wear upon me. 
My garments are un-Quakerish in cut, 
but my thoughts are shaped after the 
old pattern.” 

“ And will you wear a drab coat ?” 

He sprang to his feet with a hearty 
laugh. “I don’t know whether the in- 
ward impulse will extend so far out- 
ward.” 

He started towards the house, and 
she followed. The path was more fa- 
miliar to her, and yet it seemed as if 
he were guiding her, under the cherry- 
trees and apple blossoms, to the door of 
her home. 

It chanced that two or three weeks 
elapsed before Prudence was able to 
accompany her brother-in-law to the 
Quaker meeting. Meanwhile, Darius 
was very busy, thinking and doing. 
His business arrangements proceeded 
rapidly towards completion. He plunged 
headlong into details, of which some be- 
wildered and some surprised him. In 
his character, practical energy was unit- 
ed with dreamy speculativeness. He 
possessed good abilities as a business 
man, joined to the mental furnishing 
for a religious enthusiast. Remarkable 
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in neither department of his mind, his 
thinking was still of an honest, truthful 
sort, and through all his life he had 
kept sight of a horizon line beyond the 
sordid cares or tempting passions of 
every-day existence. During the years 
spent in China, his longing for an ideal 
life had become intensified into what 
was almost a passion for a religious life. 
A homesick feeling mingled with the 
sentiment, and, uniting itself to the in- 
eradicable impulse that a Quaker breed- 
ing gives to the soul, turned his thoughts 
towards the renewal of his fellowship 
with the church of his forefathers. 
Across the drift of this current came 
the circumstance of his entrance into 
a manufacturing business, involving, as 
it seemed to him, some complexity in 
his relations with many of his fellow- 
beings. 

Darius Kingman, sickening with dis- 
gust at Asiatic life, whose conditions 
tried his faith in the unity of the hu- 
man race, had idealized his own country, 
and he therefore found many things to 
perplex him, when he came suddenly 
into contact with American industrial 
forces, and with laborers on American 
soil. At first he was delighted; then 
shocked by some occurrences which left 
him uncertain whether these painful 
phenomena were normal or exceptional. 

It was a perfect June morning on 
which Darius drove with Prudence 
through the sleepy heat to the old 
Quaker meeting-house. The roads were 
lined with blackberry and barberry 
bushes. Locust-trees grew by the stone 
walls on either side, and were in full 
bloom, making the air heavy with their 
sweetness. Wild-grape vines clasped 
trees, stones, and shrubbery in an aban- 
doned embrace. 

Prudence sat erect by Kingman’s 
side, and looked about her with an un- 
wonted brightness in her eyes. He drove 
on in dreamy silence. ‘The languid air, 
the wild fragrance, stole into his soul, 
exciting there a sort of sensuous fervor 
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of religious emotion. When they reached 
their destination, he lifted Prue out be- 
fore the worn old meeting-house, and 
idly suffered his eyes to rest upon her fig- 
ure as she mounted the steps. She did 
not look unfit to take her place among 
Quaker women. Her bonnet was sim- 
ple, and she was clad in a muslin whose 
prevailing tint was gray. He fastened 
his horse in the shed, whose yawning al- 
coves had sheltered the teams of more 
than one sober generation of meeting- 
goers, and then made his way into the 
little assembly. ‘The memories of his hoy- 
hood came over him, as he took his seat 
apart from Prue, on the “men’s side ” 
of the room. He fixed his eyes on the 
elders, sitting on the “faéing seats.” 
Softly came the sound of summer noises 
through the windows. The moments 
went by like solemn heart-beats. The 
faces of the congregation were settled 
into stolid calm, but Darius felt as if he 
were waiting for something to happen. 
A woman rose, at last, and laid her bon- 
net on the bench beside her. She be- 
gan to speak in a low voice, which soon 
soared into the well-known Quaker 
chant. Her sentences were disconnect- 
ed, ungrammatical, and uncertain of sig- 
nificance; but Darius could not judge 
this utterance as he would have judged 
it if delivered in another tone and place. 
Religious feeling and truth were linked 
too closely with such sounds, through 
all the experience of early life. 

A small, sharp-featured man arose 
next. Plain as his face was, it had a 
look of tenderness, and his homely eyes 
were very earnest. His words, uttered 
simply, and with but little intonation, 
were direct. He spoke of God as if he 
were sure of him. “Men are slow,” he 
said, “really to believe there is a God 
in this world. They believe in many 
other powers, but not in his. They are 
slow to think he is working right here. 
Yet he made men so that they need him. 
Man is higher than all the other creatures 
God has made, but he needs God more 
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than these lower onesdo. If we are not 
in unity with God, we cannot live right 
lives, so it behooves us all to watch care- 
fully what passes within us, to see that 
we be in unity with him. For thus 
much he has left it to us to do, that we 
should not be mere puppets; we must 
try to put ourselves into communion 
with him, if we want his help. If there 
be any who say they cannot see God, 
or understand him, amid the sore prov- 
ings of trouble and sorrow and pain that 
are laid upon them, verily, it is because 
they have themselves closed their eyes 
and darkened their minds to perceive 
him not.” 

Thus spoke the old man, in an every- 
day accent of voice, and it seemed to 
Darius that this was what he had waited 
for, —the speech of a man who really 
believed in God. 

Some days after this Sunday, Darius, 
walking home in the late afternoon, saw 
Prue coming out of one of the factory 
tenements, where he knew some con- 
sumptive invalids lived. She carried a 
little covered basket on her arm, and 
wore her gray muslin. 

“You have been to see poor An- 
“ He tells 
me you have been there before.” 

“ Oh, ves.” 

“ You look like a sister of charity.” 

“Do I? But I do not make a busi- 
ness of doing good.” 

“ Perhaps you are good enough with- 
out making a business of it. Some of 
us have to treat it as a very serious oc- 
cupation indeed, in order to succeed 
much in it,” he said, slowly, as they 
walked, treading the flickering shadows 
of the willow boughs that drooped above 
their heads. 

“How came you to take up visiting 
the poor?” he added. 

“T didn’t take it up,” she said, some- 
what confusedly. “I never knew any- 
thing about such people, till Mr. Cogges- 
hall built these houses by the river; 
and then we had a washer-woman from 


drews,” he said, joining her. 
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one of the families, and I went there 
once when the cellar was flooded ; and 
so I kept on going, they were so near.” 

“These people were your neighbors, 
in short,” said he, looking at her gently, 
“and so you treated them with neigh- 
borly kindness. Well, my dear, I am 
not sure that searching through all the 
universe will find me a better gospel 
than that of neighborliness,—if we 
do not narrow our neighborhood too 
closely.” 

He fell to wondering what would 
be the efficacy of the Golden Rule as 
an economic principle; but she, still 
walking by his side, scarcely heard the 
happy chirping of the birds above them, 
her heart was throbbing so because he 
had called her his dear. 

Maggie Stafford met them thus, and 
glanced curiously at their faces. 

“At her age!” thought the young 
married beauty. 

A few minutes later, she was sitting 
on Mrs. Coggeshall’s portico, saying, 
“Upon my word, I do think the Eng- 
lish way is better. Then a girl in Pru- 
dence’s position would know at once 
there could be no love-making between 
her and her brother-in-law, and so would 
n’t get her mind set in that direction.” 

Mrs. Coggeshall looked blandly at 
her visitor. ‘Oh, indeed,” she said. 
“Have you leanings towards the Eng- 
lish church? Well, I always did like 
the service very much, and I have read 
a good deal about the Anglican divis- 
ion from Rome with great interest. If 
you are thinking about these things, I 
should be delighted to lend you sev- 
eral theological works which I possess. 
Mr. Coggeshall always laughs at what 
he calls my ‘pious library.’ I confess, 
however, I never could quite make up 
my mind to turn Episcopalian. It was 
the fault of the English people. They 
are responsible themselves for my re- 
maining outside their communion. I 
always doted on everything English till 
the war came, and then they were so 
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nasty, as they say, I never could abide 
them afterwards. Do you 
much about the war?” 

“Yes, though I was quite young 
then,” said Maggie ; and bent on return- 
ing to the charge, she added, “ I think 
it very odd Mr. Kingman did not come 
back from China to go into the army.” 

“Brought up a Quaker, my dear,” 
rejoined Mrs. Coggeshall, thoroughly 
aware of Maggie’s purpose, and equally 
resolved to frustrate it. “ You know 
Quakers don’t fight; and though many 
of the young men in the Society did go 
into the army, they were those who 
were in the very heat of the martial 
spirit of the North, and caught the war 
fever without stopping to think of the 
principles of their religion. But Darius 
was way off in China, and only echoes 
reached his ear; positively, only echoes 
of the strife. It wasn’t exactly ‘ dis- 
tance lending enchantment to the view,’ 
but something analogous to? The ex- 
citement did not overcome the effect of a 
lifelong training. He sympathized, and 
all that, but could not take the bloody 
sword in hand. Oh, I respect his devo- 
tion to principle just as much as I honor 
the courage of our soldiers! I knew 
several of those Quaker officers from 
Philadelphia. Splendid fellows! Come 
into the house, Maggie, and let me show 
you a photograph of one of them. Such 
a gentleman and soldier as he was! And 
to think he is dead! Yet I’ve got to 
that age that sometimes it seems to me 
as if half the world were dead, and it 
was n’t natural for me to have any 
friends alive.” 

So she talked the young woman’s 
gossip down, but she understood it very 
well, and began herself to fear that 
Prue might be laying up trouble for her 
poor little heart. 

Maggie, meanwhile, rushed into the 
game, and began to invite Darius to 
visit her. She had no special desire to 
assume the réle of married flirt. Her 
ambition was to have a popular house, 
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and to move about in it with impartial 
smiles. Darius took Prudence there a 
few times. She sat in the corner, very 
composed and very quiet. He did not 
quite like the style of society they met 
there, and it relieved an occasional feel- 
ing of annoyance for him to see Prue 
on her low seat by the window. 

“Am I not glad that is over!” he 
said one night, as they started for home. 
“IT would not go there so much if Mrs. 
Stafford did n’t manage it so that I 
seem obliged to. I don’t think it is con- 
sistent with my Quaker principles to 
frequent such gay assemblies.” 

“T can’t quite make out,” said Prue, 
“how much in earnest you are about 
your Quakerism.” 

‘“T am very much in earnest,” an- 
swered he. “ Do you not think a sim- 
ple style of living, on the part of the 
rich, might have a tendency to bring 
about a keener sense of the brotherhood 
of men?” 

There was no reply to this remark, 
because just then a turn in the road 
brought them out of the dense shadow 
of trees, and there, displayed before 
them, was the sky all in a pallid flame 
with dancing Northern Lights. 

After this evening, Darius generally 
succeeded in escaping or refusing Mag- 
gie’s invitations. That pretty lady 
pouted, pretended to be grieved, and 
finally gave a little revengeful thrust : — 

““] suppose a poor married woman 
like me must give up your friendship, 
now you are so much interested in 
another quarter. Oh, I know: I ought 
to retire to my kitchen, and leave the 
parlor for the ‘young folks,’ or only 
come there to sit by the wall and watch 
them enjoy themselves. But I don’t 
like to do that very well,” she added, de- 
murely folding her hands and dropping 
her lovely eyes, “ when the only reason 
I am not one of the ‘ young folks’ my- 
self is that I am married, not that I 
am old. I am really not near so old 
as some people I know. And truly, I 
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don’t see why I can’t like fun and my 
friends just as well as if I did n’t —like 
somebody ever so much better, and be- 
long to him, — in a general way. And 
why can’t you, Mr. Kingman? Is she 
jealous ?” 

“ T don’t know what you mean,” said 
he stoutly. 

“Oh, but she does,” retorted Maggie, 
looking prettier than ever, for audacity 
was becoming to her. “Or is it only 
a case of somebody liking you best? 
Then surely you might come to my lit- 
tle parties. Oh, there’s my good man! 
Tom, dear, don’t you see me? Here 
I am, quarreling with Mr. Kingman. 
Come over and walk home with me, 
for, truly, he won't.” 

That evening there was a temperance 
meeting in the village, and all the aris- 
tocracy of the place were there, by way 
of setting a good example to the lower 
classes. Mrs. Coggeshall, looking across 
the aisle, saw Prue’s eyes resting ‘~~ an 
instant on Darius. 

“ Ah,” thought the matron, “ Provi- 
dence evidently intends this to be a case 
for me. Prudence has no flesh-and- 
blood mother, and the best make-believe 
one don’t thrill through every nerve on 
behalf of a child, as a real one does. I 
have n’t an idea Mrs. Warner sees a 
thing of what’s going on under her re- 
spectably spectacled nose. To be sure, 
Prue is old enough to take care of her- 
self; only women, unless they are 
married, will be women to the end of 
the chapter, poor creatures! Gracious, 
how time goes! It must be full fifteen 
years since Prue followed that Loren- 
zo somebody down to the river. She 
thought she was doing it to please the 
Lord, but I guess the Lord knew very 
well it was done to please Lorenzo. 
And now she’s on the road to another 
trouble ! ” 

That night Darius Kingman sat, for 
an hour, alone on his boarding-house 
piazza. The moon shone solemnly 
down out of a clear, dark sky. There 
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seemed to be 
man’s 
urable 


no barrier between the 
soul and heaven, — only immeas- 

distance. All the passions of 
his life passed in review before him, like 
a great host marshaled under that awful 
sky. Events were of little moment to 
him compared with emotions. It seemed 
to him of no account what special cir- 
cumstance had fired the train of feeling 
laid ready in his heart, or had turned 
his thoughts along a pathway already 
open before him. If it had not been 
one incident, it would have been another. 
Only one thing in all his life appeared 
now to have been of itself of controlling 
import, — his early love and loss. Apart 
from this single monumental experience, 
all his story was the story of a man’s 
longing after God, and all that longing 
had brought him back to the faith of his 
youth. Amid the fluctuations of mod- 
ern thought, with its materialistic ten- 
dency, this alone offered a solid assur- 
ance to his mind, — the dear old Quaker 
doctrine, that in the soul of every man 
that cometh into the world is a light 
that lighteth all his footsteps. A thou- 
sand lesser impulses, also, drew him 
back to his old religion. For the sake 
of his love he had once defied the Quaker 
discipline, which forbade marriage with 
an outsider ; but did he wish to do that 
again? Prudence, sweet as she was to 
him, aroused no such passionate love as 
had been given to her sister. He knew 
very well that old customs had so far 
relaxed among the Friends in that sec- 
tion of the country that he could be ad- 
mitted to fellowship with them, though 
it were known that he purposed marry- 
ing one of the women of the world a 
week later. He had no principle him- 
self against such marriages, and yet, 
whether from the effect of early train- 
ing or hereditary prejudice, he shrank 
in some undefined way from entertain- 
ing at the same time the project of 
joining the Society and of making such 
a marriage as the Society had deliber- 
ately condemned as “ disorderly.” 
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It also touched what small share of 
humor this serious-minded man possessed 
to find himself, in this religious crisis 
of his life, tempted to commit again the 
very same offense which had made him 
areligious outlaw, so many years before. 
But when he had reached this stage of 
his meditations, he told himself that he 
was not at all tempted to marry Prue. 
Why, then, was he thinking about it? 
Why did her face rise before him in the 
moonlight, beside the radiant image of 
that dead girl, whose remembered beau- 
ty even made the living Prudence seem 
the ghost to him? 

The truth was, Maggie Stafford’s hints 
had rankled in Darius’ mind, and, more- 
over, Mrs. Coggeshall had claimed his 
escort on the way home that evening, 
and had plainly told him that if he did 
not mean to marry Prue he would do 
well not to dangle around her any more. 
Mrs. Coggeshall could be very direct of 
speech when she chose, and she had left 
no doubt as to her meaning in his mind. 

“TJ do not believe it,” he soliloquized. 
“‘ Prue is not the girl to fall in love with 
any man; noram I exactly a charm- 
ing creature. I will not go there to 
make talk, but there is surely no need 
for me to think of marrying her on her 
own account! Whatan idea! As for 
myself, 1 like her. I really do not know 
why 1 like her so much. Sometimes, I 
wonder if she has any intellect, or only 
that sweet, sympathetic smile, which al- 
ways leads me on to talk. She never 
says a noticeable thing, yet I always 
want to tell her all I think. But I 
surely do not love her, or I could not 
analyze her thus.” 

It did not occur to the man that he 
was not analyzing her very successfully 
just then, — that he was simply confess- 
ing there was some quality in her which 
defied his analysis ; so he went bravely 
on to his resolve, that he would shield 
her from gossip, and visit her only when 
compelled to do so. He rose at last to 
leave the silent porch. Pausing at the 
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house door, he looked up at the moon, 
which now rode majestic in the mid- 
heavens. Back over his soul came a 
religious feeling, like the swelling of a 
great tide. 

“OQ God, my God,” he murmured, 
“in all this aching, groaning world, in 


ss 


all this living, loving world, there is no 
room for any passion but the desire of 
thee !” 


So evening after evening passed, and 
Darius did not come to Prue’s sitting- 
room. At first she wondered openly at 
his absence, playfully making little vexed 
speeches about it to her father and 
mother. ‘Then she ceased to refer to 
her brother-in-law, and drooped a little 
in her manner; but there was nobody 
to notice that. 

One afternoon she sat at the window, 
and saw Darius go by, on the other side 
of the road, with Maggie Stafford and 
her younger sister, Tessy, — a girl more 
golden-haired, more beautifully blonde 
even, than Maggie. Tessy was laughing 
as they passed. The laugh sounded like 
the note of a bobolink, Prue thought ; 
and, thinking this, saw Darius smile 
kindly in answer. How well she knew 
that kind smile! 

She rose at once, and went to her 
room. She saw herself in her mirror, 
as the door closed behind her, and seat- 
ed herself mechanically in a low chair. 
How old and pale she looked! 

“Old!” she said to herself mocking- 

“T feel as if I were dead!” 
For a full half hour she sat there, 
scarcely moving ; then she went calmly 
down the stairs, took up her sewing, and 
listened, without understanding, while 
her mother read something from Dar- 
win aloud to her. 

That same evening, Darius stood once 
more on Maggie’s piazza, while the mu- 
sic of young voices floated gayly through 
the open windows; and she herself, a 
white, graceful figure, came to him, lay- 
ing a hand lightly on his arm. 
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“Tt is lovely to have you back,” said 
she; “and I knew you would like Tes- 
sy.” 
> said the man. 
“But I do not feel in my element 
among these bright young girls. I fan- 
cy I lived too long in China to be at 
home in this sort of society. I spoke 
pigeon English too many years to find 
my tongue apt at compliments now. You 
are very kind to want to introduce me 
to your girl friends, but it is too late for 
me to make myself their comrade.” 

After this, he did manage very near- 
ly to seclude himself and, being very 
much occupied by his business during 
the fall months, Prue was not the only 
one of his friends who missed the sight 
of him. 

Of course he was obliged to call oc- 
casionally at Mr. Warner’s, but it was 
at least three weeks after that evening 
at Maggie’s when Prue met him first. 
She came into the house from a botaniz- 
ing walk, carrying in her hand a spray 
of early red leaves. On her way home 
she had been thinking of him. She 
was always thinking of him at this time. 
She never left the house without the 
thought that she might see him. She 
never came back without the hope that 
he had entered her home in her absence. 
She never approached a window with- 
out wondering if she might not catch a 
glimpse of him through the revealing 
glass, that seemed a loop-hole in her 
prison walls. She never saw a figure 
coming towards her from the distance 
without the prayer that it might be his. 
It was not a sharp pain she felt, but a 
deadly suspense of the mind, a slow- 
creeping faintness of the heart, like the 
on-coming of disease or of old age. 

In this mood with his name trembling 
on her unconscious lips, she came into 
the room on that September afternoon, 
and saw him standing beside her grand- 
mother,— her grandmother only by 
adoption, like all her other relatives, 
poor Prue! 


“She is charming,’ 
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He was saying gentle parting words 
to the old lady, who. peered up at him, 
nodding her head, till the little false 
curls bobbed in a manner quite unbe- 
coming their melancholy origin. 

“Yes, yes, Darius Kingman,” said 
the shrill voice; “ we old folks expect 
you young ones to forget us. I ain’t 
ben a mite surprised you did n’t come, 
but it did seem ruther more lonesomer. 
I set here an’ think an’ think, an’ your 
Mary’s pretty face rises right up afore 
me like a picter! She come here a-vis- 
itin’ oncet or twicet, when she was a tiny 
tot; an’ I declare for ’t, though Prue 
was a, better gal, I did like your Mary 
best. I set a sight by Prue, but my 
heart kinder hankered after Mary. She 
was like my little gal that died; an’ 
when you come it brings the thought of 
them both to me, — pretty little gals, 
your Mary, as has been dead only thir- 
teen year, an’ my Arabella, as died six- 
ty year ago. Wal, wal, I allus see ’em 
together now, an’ pretty soon I’m goin’ 
where they be. I think I can find ’em 
somewheres, —I think I can.” 

As the old lady’s voice died away 
in an unearthly whisper, Darius turned, 
and saw Prue, very pale, standing before 
him, holding the spray of red leaves 
against her gray gown. He felt a sort 
of nervous shock, but he only bowed, 
touched her fingers, stooped again over 
Marm’s withered hand, murmured a few 
incoherent words, and left the house. 

A few days later, the grandmother 
died, and Darius came again frequent- 
ly to the Warners’. He was kind and 
helpful, but he kept out of Prue’s way, 
and when the necessity for visiting there 
passed he came no more. 

The Warners did not put on mourn- 
ing. “It’s a sinful waste of time an’ 
money,” said Mrs. Arvilla. ‘ It makes 
the world dismaler than it need be, an’ 
there ’s nothin’ Christian in doin’ that. 
The sorrow that has to be coddled to 
keep it alive had better die. If any- 
body thinks I ain’t sorry my mother’s 
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dead, let ’em come an’ ask me! That’s 
all.” 

So Prue still wore her soft grays and 
browns; but when she selected her mod- 
est winter wardrobe, that year, she chose 
even plainer shapes and duller tints than 
ever before ; feeling that thus she did 
some slight honor to the aged woman’s 
memory, but further impelled by a sense 
that in this way it behooved one to dress 
whose girlhood had passed. She did not 
want to be old, but she had felt that she 
was old ever since the afternoon when 
she had heard that clear laugh of Tessy 
Martin’s ring out for girlish joy at be- 
ing in Darius Kingman’s company. A 
man’s fate, thought Prue, was different 
from a woman’s. He was her own sen- 
ior by several years, but he was not old 
in the sense that she was. He was still 
a welcome associate for young and beau- 
tiful maidens, while she !—alas, what 
handsome boy of eighteen would laugh 
like that because 
smiled on him ? 


Warner 
She had missed not 
only Darius Kingman’s love, but all the 
blessed chances of youth. She bade 
herself accept her lot quietly, nor trick 
herself out in unbefitting clothes, but 
to look what she was, —a middle-aged 
single woman, who had been passed by. 


Prudence 


The first time she wore her new gar- 
ments to church, Maggie came up to 
her after the service, laughing. ‘“ Real- 
ly, Prudence, you look just like a 
Quaker. Have you caught Darius King- 
man’s craze ?” 

Prue 
away. 

“Oh, I did n’t mean anything,” called 
out Maggie; but the other would not 
answer, and walked rapidly homeward. 

Prue was tempted, after this, to crown : 
her bonnet with gay flowers, but she 
would not show Maggie that she felt the 
sting of what had been said. 

Towards spring, the hands in Mr. 
Coggeshall’s mill struck. They paraded 
and held meetings. There was much 
gathering of people on the streets. All 


flushed, and turned angrily 
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sorts of stories were told about every- 
body concerned in the business. Mr. 
Coggeshall, irritated by many false re- 
ports, shut himself in his house in sullen 
silence. Deputations of spinners and 
weavers besieged his door in vain. He 
would see none of them. Mrs. Cogge- 
shall rattled on good-humoredly about 
_ the whole affair, and rallied her husband 
unceasingly at what she termed the con- 
stantly increasing evidences of his pop- 
ularity with the people he employed. 
She treated it all as a joke, but he took 
the strike as a personal offense. 

It was a new experience to Kingman, 
and impressed him deeply. He talked 
with everybody on all sides. By turns 
he grew indignant in behalf of both par- 
ties. Sometimes he was heart-sick and 
dismayed by the difficulties in this and 
many kindred situations which he in- 
vestigated ; but whatever financial the- 
ories he adopted or dropped, more and 
more his sympathies went out to those 
men, women, and children to whom “ la- 
bor troubles’ meant something worse 
than the pecuniary embarrassment which 
threatened their employers. 

Prudence saw him now frequently, as 
business consultations were often held 
with Mr. Warner at their house. 

She did not understand political econ- 
omy, and perhaps would not have been 
much impressed by the talk that con- 
stantly went on between her father and 
Mr. Coggeshall about “competition ” if 
she had understood it; but she noted 
Darius’ serious aspect, felt that he was 
not quite in sympathy with the others, 
and her heart yearned over him. 

“ He seems to mind people’s troubles 
as if they were his own,” she thought. 
“ T suppose we all ought to,” she added, 
with the simple comment of a conscience 
unversed in the laissez-faire doctrines 
of trade. 

One Sunday in March, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coggeshall came to Mr. Warner’s, soon 
after the dinner which it was the village 
Sabbath custom to have in the middle 
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of the afternoon. The talk turned on 
Kingman’s character. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Coggeshall, “ you 
may say what you will, but J say there’s 
something very fine about that man. 
With all his Quaker stiffness, if 1 want- 
ed to draw an ideal picture of a gentle- 
man, I’d just make his portrait.” 

“ A good fellow, a good fellow,” com- 
mented her husband sagely, “ but very 
erratic, very erratic ;” and he puckered 
his lips, as if he did not like the taste of 
that word. 

“Yes,” said she undauntedly, “ aw- 
fully so; that’s one thing I like about 
him.” 

“TI don’t see,” spoke up Mrs. War- 
ner, “as the thing you call so erratic in 
Darius is anything but the New Testa- 
ment fanaticism put in action ; an’ for 
my part, I don’t think it’s respectful to 
the Lord, the way Mr. Coggeshall and 
Mr. Warner are always talkin’, as if 
the Almighty did n’t know nothin’ about 
business, when he settled his system of 
morality.” 

“My dear, my dear,” softly inter- 
posed Mr. Warner, “ you be a woman, 
and don’t understand business.” 

“The Lord an’ I together!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Arvilla. 

At that moment came a low tap at 
the back door, and Prudence softly 
glided out of the room. She soon came 
back, and spoke with some nervousness : 

‘“ Father, Darius wants to know if he 
may borrow the horse and buggy to 
drive to Lexville. His horse is lame. 
He’s got a sudden call to go, and as he 
may be detained he’s asked me to go 
with him, so I can bring the horse 
back.” 

“Oh, to be sure, to be sure,” bustled 
Mr. Warner, rising. “I’ll go and see 
to the harnessing.” 

“ No, you need n’t,” said she hastily. 
**T guess Darius understands a horse as 
well as you do, — the times he’s har- 
nessed Spin! Sit still, do! You know 
you’ve got a lame back, and, besides, 
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“That ’s so,” said the manufacturer, 
as Prue, despite herself, turned an ap- 
pealing look to him. “Sit down, Ja- 
cob. I guess Darius is equal to the oc- 
casion.” 

But Mrs. Coggeshall noticed Prue’s 
excited mauner, and felt a great dis- 
She 


wanted to go straight out to the barn, 


approval of the proposed drive. 


and talk to Kingman again about his 
sister-in-law’s afféctions. She ached to 
tell Mrs. Warner how stupidly blind 
she was. But as she could do neither of 
these things, she tried to content her- 
self by attacking Prudence’s unsuspi- 
cious mother on a point of theology. 

When Prue, all bonneted and cloaked, 
went out to the barn, she found Darius 
standing beside the mare, his face very 
white and his lips compressed. 

“T’ll harness her,” said she, “and 
I’ve made it all right in the house.” 

“ Poor little Prue,” said he. “ What 
a diplomat you must be, and I should 
never have suspected it of you!” 

She put the mare in the traces, backed 
the buggy out of the barn, and even 
helped Darius in. He submitted with 
a protest, but when both were seated he 
gathered up the reins with his left 
hand. 

“ You ’d better let me drive,” said 
she. 

“Not till we have passed the house,” 
he answered. 

They leaned forward and bowed as 
they went by the sitting-room windows, 
and then Darius laughed a little, as 
Mrs. Coggeshall darted at him a wrath- 
ful look, the purport of which he sus- 
pected. 

When were on the road Prue 
firmly took possession of the reins, say- 
ing, “‘ Now tell me all about it.” 

“T have told you all there is, — just 
a row with Tom Murphy and Peter 
McNamara, as I came across the fields, 
looking for trailing arbutus. It was 


they 
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nothing. They would n’t have touched 
me, but they were drunk, and took it 
into their muddled heads to 


among their 


class me 
There’s no 
real ill-blood among the strikers. 


oppressors. 
They 
’ve behaved very well, I think,” he 
added, with an attempt at a smile, “ con- 
sidering they ’ve had to do without the 
refining influences of higher education.” 

“ Oh, but are you hurt very much ?” 

“Not seriously; only, as I said, my 
arm must be broken. I think Peter 
did it with that big club. It did look 
so big, coming down on me, and I put 
up my arm. But I got off in decently 
honorable shape, I flatter myself, — 
Quaker asl am. I want to get to Lex- 
ville without any one hearing of it. I 
would n’t have Mr. Coggeshall know it 
to-night for the world, because — it can 
do no harm to tell you —he has agreed 
to give notice to-morrow that he will 
accede to some of the demands of the 
strikers. It is right he should do so; 
but if he were to hear of this affair first, 
he would certainly misinterpret it, and 
jump to the conclusion that it was an 
act of deliberate hostility, and I am 
afraid he would refuse to do what he 
has promised to do.” 

Kingman spoke slowly, and leaned 
heavily against the side of the buggy, 
looking faint. Prudence drove steadily, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the mare. 
The sky was darkly overcast, except 
around the horizon, where bits of blue 
showed between fleecy drifts, and in 
the west a glory of many colors, soft 
yet bright, spread itself above the dis- 
tant hills. Here and there the sun be- 
hind the clouds poured its rays down, 
straight and luminous, across this west- 
ern belt of opaline tints, causing gold to 
melt into a dream of rose-color, and 
lower still dissolving all elements into 
an enchanting haze, that lay upon those 
wonderful hills of mysterious blue. 

Prue drove directly to Dr. Salisbury’s 
house, when they reached Lexville. 
The doctor received them in his office. 
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He knew Prue slightly, and held out to 
her a thin brown hand, working his 
features very much, while he made a 
speech of formal welcome. She briefly 
explained her presence, and he cried 
out delightedly, — 

“And you want to make a conspira- 
tor of me, and let me secrete Kingman 
for twenty-four hours, till the affair has 
blown over! I see, I see. He shall stay 
here. I'll keep him in my own house, 
and doctor him privately. I like it! It 
carries me back to my youth, and re- 
minds me of the fugitive slaves my fa- 
ther hid in his cellar.” 

While he talked and ogled, the doctor 
placed his patient on the sofa, and pre- 
pared to examine his injuries. Then 
said Prudence, still standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor, — 

“ Now I will leave you, Darius.” 

Kingman feebly smiled, holding up 
to her his left hand. As she took it 
she saw her sister’s wedding ring on his 
finger. 

“ You have been very good,” he said. 
“ Some day, I'll try to thank you.” 

She made him no answer, but bade 
the doctor good-by, and went out. 

“ She ’s a woman, now,” said the sur- 
geon, as he threw a puckered glance 
after her. Darius raised himself slight- 
ly, stared at the doctor, but uttered no 
word. 

The secret was kept till Mr. Cogges- 
hall was too deeply pledged to concil- 
jation to permit of his drawing back. 
When the story did leak out it enhanced 
Kingman’s popularity very considera- 
bly. Murphy disappeared from town, 
but McNamara made a pilgrimage to 
Lexville, procured an interview with 
Darius, and behaved after such a fashion 
of sincere regret that the wounded man 
became the young fellow’s staunch 
friend. 

Kingman was, however, quite ill for 
several days. Dr. Salisbury consequent- 
ly formed a habit of going to Mr. War- 
ner’s to report the daily fluctuations in 
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the condition of his “ sequestered hero,” 
as he called the patient. 

“He ’d be tol’ably good-looking,’ 
said Mrs. Warner one day, as she watched 
the physician carefully tying his horse 
at the gate, “if he’d only let his face 
alone, an’ not try to keep his features 
promenading round his countenance. 
He ain’t so very old, neither. They 
say his hair turned white when his wife 
died. I don’t believe he’s a day over 
fifty. I say, Prue,” with a prolonged 
but feminine whisper, “ that’s why he’s 
so fond of comin’ here.” 

“ What ’s why?” asked Prue, inco- 
herently ; but her mother ouly snorted 
out a laugh, and retreated to the kitchen, 
unkindly leaving Prue alone to receive 
the doctor. ‘The matron sat down by 
the stove, and tittered over the boiling 
cabbage and corned beef. 

“To think,” murmured she, “ of any- 
body’s wantin’ our Prue!” 

Prudence met the doctor with flam- 
ing cheeks, which made her almost 
handsome, so that his ardor was fired; 
and although he did not actually make 
love to her, something in his manner 
left her convinced, when he finally bowed 
himself out, that under all the play of 
his hands, and the twisting and screw- 
ing of his eyes and mouth, lurked a 
definite intention towards herself. 

When alone, she laughed, like her 
mother, and echoed her thought, saying, 
“The idea of his wanting me! Why, 
it’s ten years since any one wanted me. 
He’s a smart man, too, and the last one 
was such a fool.” 

But after she had stood still a minute, 
laughing in a helpless, hysterical fashion, 
she suddenly fied to her room, as she 
had done the afternoon she had seen J 
Darius walking with Maggie and Tessy. 
This time she threw herself on the floor, 
and cried, and cried. 

Nevertheless, the knowledge that she 
had or could have a suitor proved in 
many ways a balm to Prue’s heart; and 
finally, rising from the floor, she took 
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out a spring hat, and deliberately gar- 
nished it with a modest spray of flowers, 
which she had laid aside, in her self- 
crucifying mood, the season before. She 
had no idea of trying to be a girl again, 
or of marrying any man, but she did 
not feel half so much like an irredeem- 
able old maid as she had for many 
months. 

Dr. Salisbury.reported to his patient 
the visits he made to the Warners, and 
Darius responded that he was glad to 
hear they were well. 

He grew very restless in his confine- 
ment, and made attempts to vary the 
monotony of his life in ways that re- 
tarded his recovery. The doctor fret- 
ted at him. 

“JT told Mrs. Warner, this morning, 
that you were worse than a whole circus 
to manage.” 

“ How do you know? Did you ever 
try to manage a circus?” 

“ Kingman, why don’t you say thee to 
me ?” 

“ T don’t want to.” 

The doctor laughed at Darius’ slight 
irritation. “I guess I’ll have you all 
right soon,” he said; “ but you must be 
patient, and not do such abominably rash 
things. Have prudence, Kingman, — 
have prudence.” 

Darius rose to his feet, and looked at 
the physician a moment, before he said 
quietly, “I have been a fool, doctor, 
and I will have prudence.” 

The buds upon the trees were just 
‘enough swollen to blue the outline of 
the branches against the sky, and the 
air felt warm to Kingman’s cheek, as he 
made his way to the side door of Mr. 
Warner’s house, when he went there 
for his first call after his accident. The 
grass was pushing up its elf-like blades, 
sheathed in green, and the voices of 
children came calling through the dis- 
tance with a shrill sweetness. The 
world looked happy, and Darius felt so 
as Prudence came through the yard to 
meet him, with welcoming eyes. She 
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had been feeding some pet pigeons, and 
a dove was perched upon her shoulder, — 
a young bird, pure white and exquisite- 
ly slender. It looked not like a crea- 
ture, but like the soul of some being. 

Darius bent over the woman’s hand, 
and the dove took flight, its wings whir- 
ring close above his head. When he 
raised his eyes he saw Dr. Salisbury 
standing in a familiar attitude in the 
doorway. It seemed to Darius that a 
shadow had fallen across the sky. 

They all went round to the front 
porch, where they seated themselves, 
and chatted lightly about the wonder- 
ful warmth of the afternoon. 
tor was fluent. 


The doc- 
Kingman grew silent. 
Prudence sat quietly between the two 
men. 

“T’m like Gertrude,” she thought : 
“after getting one sweetheart, they 
swarm.” 

But she did not really 
Darius had come a-wooing. 


think that 

She only 
felt very glad to see him, and very con- 
tent, also, that her womanly attractions 
should be vindicated in his presence by 
the doctor’s attentive manner. 

“T want a glass of water!” cried King- 
man, at last, springing to his feet in 
helpless impatience. 

Prudence rose. “No,” said he, “I 
am going to the well.” 

“You can’t draw the bucket.” 

“T’ll help you,” said the doctor. 

“TI can do it myself,” retorted he. 
They followed him, nevertheless, and 
the doctor applied himself to the well- 
rope, while Darius stood by, fuming. 
Prue went into the house for a glass. 
As she came out again, the white dove 
flew down and hovered about her. The 
doctor was hauling up the bucket. 
Darius went forward and met Prue. 
He looked her straight in the eyes, and 
said in a low tone, — 

“ Choose between that man and me.” 

“ Where ’s your tumbler ?” cried the 
doctor, as he landed the dripping bucket. 
Prue filled the glass, and handed it to 
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Darius. The doctor stood only a yard 
away, whisking some drops of water off 
his clothes, but his back was turned. 

“Which is it?” asked Kingman, over 
the glass. 
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“Why, you, Darius, of course,” said 
she. 


Moreover, in due time he also joined 
the Society of Friends. 
L. C. 


Wyman. 
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Tue best things in life seem always 
snatched on chances. The longer one 
lives and looks back, the more he real- 
izes this, and the harder he finds it to 
‘make option which of two,” in the per- 
petually recurring cases when “ there’s 
not enough for this and that,” and he 
must choose which he will do or take. 
Chancing right in a decision, and seeing 
clearly what a blunder any other de- 
cision would have been, only makes the 
next such decision harder, and contrib- 
utes to increased vacillation of purpose 
and infirmity of will; until one comes 
to have serious doubts whether there be 
not a truer philosophy in the “ toss up” 
test than in any other method. ‘“ Heads 
we go, tails we stay,” will prove right as 
many times out of ten as the most pains- 
taking pros and cons, weighing, consult- 
ing, and slow deciding. 

It was not exactly by “heads and 
tails” that we won our glimpse of Ore- 
gon; but it came so nearly to the same 
thing that our recollections of the jour- 
ney are still mingled with that sort of 
exultant sense of delight with which the 
human mind always regards a purely 
fortuitous possession. 

Three days and two nights on the 
Pacific Ocean is a round price to pay 
for a thing, even for Oregon, with the 
Columbia River thrown in. There is 
not so misnamed a piece of water on 
the globe as the Pacific Ocean, nor so 
unexplainable a delusion as the almost 
universal impression that it is smooth 
sailing there. It is British Channel and 


North Sea and off the Hebrides com- 
bined, —as many different twists and 
chops and swells as there are waves. 
People who have crossed the Atlantie 
again and again without so much asa 
qualm are desperately ill between San 
Francisco and Portland. There is but 
one comparison for the motion: it is 
as if one’s stomach were being treated 
as double teeth are handled, when coun- 
try doctors are forced to officiate as den- 
tists, and know no better way to get 
a four-pronged tooth out of its socket 
than to turn it round and round till it 
is torn loose. 

Three days and two nights! I spent 
no inconsiderable portion of the time in 
speculations as to Monsieur Antoine Cro- 
zat’s probable reasons for giving back 
to King Louis his magnificent grant of 
Pacific coast country. He kept it five 
years, I believe. In that time he prob- 
ably voyaged up and down its shores 
thoroughly. Having been an adventur- 
ous trader in the Indies, he must have 
been well wonted to seas; and being 
worth forty millions of livres, he could 
afford to make himself as comfortable in 
the matter of a ship as was possible a 
century and a half ago. His grant was 
a princely domain: an empire five times 
larger than France itself. What could 
he have been thinking of, to hand it back 
to King Louis like a worthless bauble of 
which he had grown tired? Nothing but 
the terrors of sea-sickness can explain 
it. If he could have foreseen the steam- 
engine, and have had a vision of it fly- 
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ing on iron roads across continents and 
mountains, how differently would he 
have conducted! The heirs of Mon- 
sieur Antoine, if any such there be to- 
day, must chafe when they read the 
terms of our Louisiana Purchase. 
Three days and two nights —from 
Thursday morning till Saturday after- 
noon — between San Francisco and the 
‘mouth of the Columbia, and then we had 
io lie at Astoria the greater part of Sun- 
day night before the tide would let us 
go on up the river. It was not waste 
time, however. Astoria is a place curi- 
ous to behold. Seen from the water, it 
seems a tidy little white town nestled 
on the shore, and well topped off by 
wooded hills. Landing, one finds that 
it must be ranked as amphibious, being 
literally half on land and half on water. 
From Astoria proper, the old Astoria, 
which Mr. Astor founded, and Washing- 
ton Irving described, up to the new 
town, or upper Astoria, is a mile and 
a half, two thirds bridges and piers. 
Long wooden wharves, morc streets 
than wharves, resting on hundreds of 
piles, are built out to deep water. They 
fairly fringe the shore; and the street 
nearest the water is little more than 
a succession of bridges from wharf to 
wharf. Frequent bays and inlets make 
up, leaving unsightly muddy 
when the tide goes out. To see family 
washing hung out on lines over these 
tidal flats, and the family infants draw- 
ing their go-carts in the mud below, 
was a droll sight. At least every oth- 
er building on these strange wharf 


wastes 


streets is a salmon cannery, and acres 
of the wharf surfaces were covered with 
salmon nets spread out to dry. The 
streets were crowded with wild-looking 
men, sailor-like, and yet not sailor-like, 
all wearing india-rubber boots reaching 
far above the knee, with queer wing- 
like flaps projecting all around at top. 
These were the fishers of salmon, two 
thousand of them, Russians, Finns, Ger- 
mans, Italians, — ‘every kind on the 
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earth,” an old restaurant keeper, said in 
speaking of them; “every kind on the 
earth, they pour in here, for four months, 
from May to September. They’rea wild 
set; clear out with the salmon, ’n’ don’t 
mind any more ’n the fish do what they 
leave behind ’em.” 

All day long they kill time in the 
saloons. The nights they spend on the 
water, flinging and trolling and draw- 
ing in their nets, which often burst with 
the weight of the captured salmon. It 
is a strange life, and one sure to foster 
a man’s worst traits rather than his best 
ones. The fishermen who have homes 
and families, and are loyal to them, in- 
dustrious and thrifty, are the exception. 

The site of Mr. Astor’s original fort 
is now the terraced yard of a spruce 
new house on the corner of one of the 
pleasantest streets in the old town. 
These streets are little more than nar- 
row terraces, rising one above the other 
on jutting and jagged levels of the river 
bank. They command superb off-looks 
across and up and down the majestic 
river, which is here far more a bay than 
a river. The Astoria people must be 
strangely indifferent to these views, for 
the majority of the finest houses face 
away from the water, looking straight 
into the rough, wooded hillside. 

Uncouth and quaint vehicles are per- 
petually plying between the old and the 
new towns; they jolt along fast over 
the narrow wooden roads, and the foot 
passengers, who have no other place to 
walk, are perpetually scrambling from 
under the horses’ heels. It is a unique 
highway : pebbly beaches, marshes, and 
salt ponds, alder-grown cliffs, hemlock 
and spruce copses on its inland side; on 
the water-side, bustling wharves, canner- 
ies, fishermen’s boarding -houses, great 
spaces filled in with bare piles waiting 
to be floored; at every turn shore and 
sea seem to change sides, and clumps of 
brakes, fresh-hewn stumps, maple and 
madrone trees, shift places with canner- 
ies and wharves; the sea swashes un- 
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der the planks of the road at one min- 
ute, and the next is an eighth of a mile 
away, at the end of a close-built lane. 
Even in the thickest settled business 
part of the town, blocks of water alter- 
nate with blocks of brick and stone. 
The statistics of the salmon-canning 
business almost pass belief. In 1881, 
six hundred thousand cases of canned 
salmon were shipped from Astoria. We 
ourselves saw seventy-five hundred cases 
put on board one steamer. There were 
forty eight-pound cans in each case ; it 
took five hours’ steady work, of forty 
“Jong-shore men,” to load them. These 
long-shore men are another shifting and 
turbulent element in the populations of 
the river towns. They work day and 
night, get big wages, go from place to 
place, and spend money recklessly; a 
sort of commercial Bohemian, difficult 
They 
sometimes elect to take fifty cents an 
hour and all the beer they can drink, 
rather than a dollar an hour and no 
beer. At the time we saw them, they 
were on beer wages. 


to handle and often dangerous. 


The foaming beer 
casks stood at short intervals along the 
wharf, — a pitcher, pail, and mug at 
each cask. The scene was a lively one: 
four cases loaded at a time on each 
truck, run swiftly to the wharf edge, 
and slid down the hold; trucks rattling, 
turning sharp corners; men laughing, 
wheeling to right and left of each other, 
tossing off mugs of beer, wiping their 
mouths with their hands, and flinging 
the drops in the air with jests, — one 
half forgave them for taking part wages 
in the beer, it made it so much merrier. 

On Sunday morning we waked up to 
find ourselves at sea in the Columbia 
River. A good part of Oregon and 
Washington Territory seemed also to 
be at sea there. When a river of the 
size of the Columbia gets thirty feet 
above low-water mark, towns and town- 
ships go to sea unexpectedly. All the 
way up the Columbia to the Willamette, 
and down the Willamette to Portland, 
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we sailed in and on a freshet, and saw 
at once more and less of the country than 
could be seen at any other time. At 
the town of Kalama, facetiously an- 
nounced as “the water terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad,” the hotel, 
the railroad station, and its warehouses 
were entirely surrounded by water, and 
we sailed, in seemingly deep water, di- 
rectly over the wharf where landings 
were usually made. At other towns on 
the way we ran well up into the fields, 
and landed passengers or freight on 
stray sand spits, or hillocks, from which 
they could get off again on the other 
side by small boats. We passed scores 
of deserted houses, their windows open, 
the water swashing over their door-sills ; 
gardens, with only tops of bushes in 
sight, one with red roses swaying back 
and forth, limp and helpless on the tide. 
It seemed strange that men would build 
houses and make farms in a place where 
they are each year liable to be driven 
out by such freshets. When I ex- 
pressed this wonder, an Oregonian re- 
plied lightly, “Oh, the river always 
gives them plenty of time. They ’ve 
all got boats, and they wait till the last 
minute always, hoping the water ‘ll go 
down.” “ But it must be unwholesome 
to the last degree to live on such over- 
flowed lands. When the water recedes, 
they must get fevers.” “Oh, they get 
used to it. After they ’ve taken about 
a barrel of quinine, they ’re pretty well 
acclimated.” 

Other inhabitants of the country as- 
serted roundly that no fevers followed 
these freshets; that the trade - winds 
swept away all malarial influences ; that 
the water did no injury whatever to 
the ferms,— on the contrary, made the 
crops better; and that these farmers 
ulong the river bottoms “could n’t be 
hired to live anywhere else in Oregon.” 

The higher shore lines were wooded 
almost without a break ; only at long in- 
tervals an oasis of clearing, high up, 
an emerald spot of barley or wheat, and 
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a tiny farm-house. These were said to 
be usually lumbermen’s homes ; it was 
warmer up there than in the bottom, 
and crops thrived. In the not far-off 
day when these kingdoms of forests 
are overthrown, and the Columbia runs 
unshaded to the sea, these hill shores 
will be one vast granary. 

The city of Portland is oh the Wil- 
"'amette River, fourteen miles south of 
the junction of that river with the Co- 
lumbia. Seen from its water approach, 
Portland is a picturesque city, with a 
near surrounding of hills, wooded with 
pines and firs, that make a superb sky- 
line setting to the town, and to the five 
grand snow peaks, of which clear days 
give a sight. These dark forests and 
spear-top fringes are a more distinctive 
feature in the beauty of Portland’s site 
than even its fine waters and islands. 
It is to be hoped that the Portland peo- 
ple will appreciate their value, and never 
let their near hills be shorn of trees. 
Not one tree more should be cut. Al- 
ready there are breaks in the forest 
horizons, which mar the picture greatly, 
and it would take but a few days of 
ruthless woodchoppers’ work to rob the 
city forever of its backgrounds, turning 
them into unsightly barrens. ‘The city 
is on both sides of the river, and is 
called East and West Portland. With 
the usual perversity in such cases, the 
higher ground and the sunny eastern 
frontage belong to the less popular 
part of the city, the west town having 
most of the business and all of the fine 
houses. Yet in times of freshet, its 
lower streets are always under water ; 
and the setting-up of back-water into 
drains, cellars, and empty lots is a yearly 
‘source of much illness, When we ar- 
rived, two of the principal hotels were 
surrounded by water; from one of them 
there was no going out or coming in, 
except by planks laid on trestle-work 
in the piazzas, and the air in the lower 
part of the town was foul with bad 
smells from the stagnant water. 
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Portland is only thirty years old, and 
its population is not over twenty-five 
thousand. Yet it is said to have more 
wealth per head than any other city in 
the United States, except New Haven. 
Wheat and lumber and salmon have 
made it rich. Oregon wheat brings 
such prices in England that ships can 
afford to cross the ocean to get it, and 
last year a hundred and thirty-four ves- 
sels sailed out of Portland harbor, load- 
ed solely with wheat or flour. 

The city reminds one strongly of 
some of the rural towns in New Eng- 
land. The houses are unpretentious, 
wooden, either white or of light colors, 
and uniformly surrounded by pleasant 
grounds, in which trees, shrubs, and 
flowers grow freely, without any at- 
tempt at formal or decorative culture. 
One of the most delightful things about 
the town is its surrounding of wild and 
wooded country. In an hour, driving up 
on the hills to the west, one finds him- 
self in wildernesses of woods: spruce, 
maple, cedar, and pine ; dogwood, wild 
syringa, honeysuckle, ferns aud brakes 
fitting in for undergrowth, and below 
all white clover matting the ground. 
By the roadsides are linnea, red clover, 
yarrow, may-weed, and dandelion, look- 
ing to New England eyes strangely 
familiar and unfamiliar at once. Never 
in New England woods and roadsides 
do they have such a luxurious diet of 
water and rich soil, and such comfort- 
able warm winters. The white clover 
especially has an air of spendthrifty in- 
dulgence about it, which is delicious. It 
riots through the woods, even in their 
densest, darkest depths, making luxuri- 
ant pasturage where one would least 
look for it. On these wooded heights 
are scores of dairy farms, which have 
no clearings except of the space need- 
ful for the house and outbuildings. The 
cows, each with a bell at her neck, go 
roaming and browsing all day in the 
forests. Out of thickets scarcely pen- 
etrable to the eye come everywhere 
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along the road the contented notes of 
these bells’ slow tinkling at the cows’ 
leisure. The milk, cream, and butter 
from these dairy farms are of the excel- 
lent quality to be expected, and we won- 
dered at not seeing “ white clover but- 
ter ” advertised as well as ‘* white clover 
honey.” Land in these wooded wilds 
brings from forty to eighty dollars an 
acre; cleared, it is admirable farm land. 
Here and there we saw orchards of 
cherry and apple trees, which were load- 
ed with fruit; the cherry-trees so full 
that they showed red at a distance. 

The alternation of these farms with 
long tracts of forest, where spruces and 
pines stand a hundred and fifty feet 
high, and myriads of wild things have 
grown in generations of tangle, gives to 
the country around Portland a charm 
and flavor peculiarly its own; even into 
the city itself extends something of the 
same charm of contrast and antithesis ; 
meandering footpaths, or narrow plank 
sidewalks with grassy rims, running 
within stone’s throw of solid brick blocks 
and business thoroughfares. One of the 
most interesting places in the town is 
the Bureau of Immigration of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. In the centre of 
the room stands a tall case, made of the 
native Oregon woods. It journeyed to 
the Paris and the Philadelphia Expo- 
sitions, but nowhere can it have given 
eloquent mute answer to so many ques- 
tions as it does in its present place. It 
now holds jars of all the grains raised 
in Oregon and Washington Territory ; 
also sheaves of superb stalks of the same 
grains, arranged in circles, — wheat 
six feet high, oats ten, red clover over 
six, and timothy grass eight. To see 
Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Irish, 
come in, stand wonderingly before this 
case, and then begin to ask their jargon 
of questions, was an experience which 
did more in an hour to make one re- 
alize what the present tide of immigra- 
tion to the New Northwest really is than 
reading of statistics could do in a year. 
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These immigrants are pouring in, it is 
estimated, at the rate of at least a hun- 
dred and fifty a day: one hundred by 
way of San Francisco and Portland ; 
twenty-five by the Puget Sound ports ; 
and another twenty-five overland by 
wagons. No two with the same aim; 
no two alike in quality or capacity. To 
listen to their inquiries, their narratives, 
to give them advice and help, requires ' 
almost preternatural patience and sa- 
gacity. It might be doubted, perhaps, 
whether this requisite combination could 
be found in an American ; certainly no 
one of any nationality could fill the office 
better than it is filled by the tireless 
Norwegian who occupies the post at 
present. It was touching to see the 
brightened faces of his countrymen, as 
their broken English was answered by 
him in the familiar words of their own 
tongue. He could tell well which parts 
of the new country would best suit the 
Hardanger men, and the men from Eide. 
It must have been hard for them to be- 
lieve his statements, even when indorsed 
by the home speech. To the ordinary 
Scandinavian peasant, accustomed to 
measuring cultivable ground by hand- 
breadths, and making gardens in pock- 
ets in rocks, tales of hundreds of un- 
broken miles of wheat country, where 
crops average from thirty-five to forty- 
five bushels an acre, must sound incred- 
ible; and spite of their faith in their 
countryman, they are no doubt surprised 
when their first harvest in the Willa- 
mette or Umpqua valley proves that his 
statements were under, rather than over, 
the truth. 

The Columbia River steamers set off 
from Portland at dawn, or thereabouts. 
Wise travelers go on board the night be-\ 
fore, and their first morning conscious- 
ness is a wonder at finding themselves 
afloat, — afloat on a sea; for it hardly 
seems like river voyaging when shores 
are miles apart, and, in many broad vis- 
tas, water is all that can be seen. These 
vistas, in times of high water, when the 
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Columbia may be said to be fairly “seas 
over,” are grand. They shine and flick- 
er for miles, right and left, with green 
feathery fringes of tree-tops, and queer 
brown stippled points and ridges, which 
are house gables and roof- trees, not 
quite gone under. One almost forgets, 
in the interest of the spectacle, what 
_misery it means to the owners of the 
gables and roof-trees. 

At Washougal Landing, on the morn- 
ing when we weut up the river, all that 
was to be seen of the warehouse on the 
wharf at which we should have made 
landing was the narrow ridge line of 
its roof; and this was at least a third 
of a mile out from The boat 
stopped, and the passengers were rowed 


shore. 


out in boats and canoes, steering around 
among tree-tops and houses as best they 
might. 

The true 
never 


shore line of the river we 
saw, but it cannot be so 
beautiful as was the freshet’s shore of 
upper banks and terraces: dark forests 
at top, shifting shades of blue in every 
rift between the hills, iridescent 


once 


rain- 
bow colors on the slopes, and gray 
clouds, white edged, piled up in masses 
above them, all floating apace with us, 
and changing tone and tint oftener than 
we changed course. 

As we approached the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the scenery grew grander with 
every mile. The river cuts through this 
range in a winding caiion, whose sides 
for a space of four or five miles are 
from three to four thousand feet high. 
But the charm of this pass is not so 
much in the height and grandeur as in 
the beauty of its walls. They vary in 
color and angle, and light and shadow, 
each second: perpendicular rock fronts, 
mossy brown ; shelves of velvety green- 
ness and ledges of glistening red or 
black stone thrown across; great basal- 
tic columns fluted as by a chisel; jut- 
ting tables of rock carpeted with yellow 
and brown lichen ; turrets standing out 
with firs growing on them; bosky points 
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of cottonwood-trees; yellow and white 
blossoms and curtains of ferns, waving 
out, hanging over; and towering above 
all these, peaks and summits wrapped 
in fleecy clouds. Looking ahead, we 
could see sometimes only castellated 
mountain lines, meeting across the river, 
like walls ; as we advanced they retreat- 
ed, and opened, with new vistas at each 
opening. Shining threads of water spun 
down in the highest places, sometimes 
falling sheer to the river, sometimes 
sinking out of sight in forest depths mid- 
way down, like the famed fosses of the 
Norway fjords. Long sky-lines of pines 
and firs, which we knew to be from one 
hundred to three hundred feet tall, 
looked in the aerial perspective no more 
than a mossy border along the wall. A 
little girl, looking up at them, gave by 
one artless exclamation a true idea of 
this effect. “Oh,” she cried, they look 
just as if you could pick a little bunch 
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of them! At intervals along the right- 
hand shore were to be seen the white- 
tented encampments of the Chinese la- 
borers on the road which the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company is building to 
link Saint Paul with Puget Sound. A 
force of three thousand Chinamen and 
two thousand whites is at work on this 
river division, and the road is being 
pushed forward with great rapidity. 
The track looked in places as if it were 
not one inch out of the water, though’ 
it was twenty feet; and tunnels which 
were a hundred and thirty feet high 
looked only like oven mouths. It has 
been a hard road to build, costing in 
some parts sixty-five thousand dollars a 
mile. One spot was pointed out to us 
where twenty tons of powder had been 
put in, in seven drifts, and one hundred 
and forty cubic yards of rock and soil 
blown at one blast into the river. It is 
an odd thing that huge blasts like this 
make little noise, only a slight puff; 
whereas small blasts make the hills ring 
and echo with their racket. 

Between the lower cascades and the 
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upper cascades is a portage of six miles, 
past fierce waters, in which a boat could 
acarcely live. Here we took cars ; they 
were over-full, and we felt ourselves 
much aggrieved at being obliged to make 
the short journey standing on one of 
the crowded platforms. It proved to be 
only another instance of the good things 
caught on chauces. Next me stood an 
old couple, the man’s neck so burnt and 
wrinkled it looked like fiery red alliga- 
tor’s skin ; his clothes, evidently his best, 
donned for a journey, were of a fashion 
so long gone by that they had a quaint 
dignity. 

calico sun-bonnet, and a green merino 
gown of as quaint a fashion as her hus- 
band’s coat. With them was a veritable 
Leather Stocking : an old farmer, whose 
flannel shirt, tied loosely at the throat 


The woman wore a checked 


with a bit of twine, fell open, and showed 
a broad hairy breast of which a gladia- 
tor might have been proud. 

The cars jolted heavily, making it 
hard to keep one’s footing; and the old 
man came near being shaken off the 
step. Recovering himself, he said, laugh- 
ing, to his friend, — 

“ Anyhow, it’s easier ’n a buckin’ 
Cayuse horse.” 

“ Yes,” assented the other. “’T ain’t 
much like ’49, is it ?* 

“Were you here in ’49?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“49!” he repeated scornfully. “I 
was here in ’47. I was seven months 
comin’ across from Iowa to Oregon City 
in an ox team; an’ we’re livin’ on that 
same. section we took up then; an’ I 
reckon there hain’t nobody got a lien on 
to it yet. We’ve raised nine children, 
an’ the youngest on em ’s twenty-one. 
My woman ’s been sick for two or three 
years ; this is the first time I’ve got her 
out. Thought we ’d go down to Colum- 
bus, an’ get a little pleasure, if we can. 
We used to come up to this portage in 
boats, an’ then pack everything on 
horses an’ ride across.” 

“We wore buckskin clo’es in those 
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days,” interrupted Leather Stocking, 
“and spurs with bells ; need n’t do more 
’n jingle the bells, ’n’ the horse ’d start. 
Id like to see them times back agen, 
too. I vow I’m put to ’t now to know 
where to go. This civilyzation,” with 
an indescribably sarcastic emphasis on 
the third syllable, ‘is too much for me. 
I don’t want to live where I can’t go 
out ’n’ kill a deer before breakfast any 
mornin’ I take a notion to.” 

“ Were there many Indians here in 
those days?” I asked. 

“ Many Injuns ?” he retorted ; “ why, 
*t was all Injuns. All this country long 
here was jest full on ’em.” 

“ Tlow did you find them ? ” 

“ Jest ’s civil ’s any people ‘n the 
world; never had no trouble with ’em. 
Nobody never did have any thet treated 
’em fair. I tell ye, it’s jest with them ’s 
’t is with cattle. Now there ’Il be one 
man raise cattle, an’ be real mean with 
’em; an’ theyll all hook, an’ kick, an’ 
break fences, an’ run away. An’ there 
"11 be another, an’ his cattle Il all be 
kind, an’ come ter yer when you call 
’em. I don’t never want to know any- 
thin’ more about a man than the way 
his stock acts. I hain’t got a critter 
that won’t come up by its name an’ 
lick my hand. An’ it ’s jest so with 
folks. *s mean to you, yer 
goin’ to be mean to him, every time. 
The great thing with Injuns is, never to 
tell ’°em a yarn. If yer deceive ’em 
once, they won’t ever trust yer again, ’s 
long ’s yer live, an’ you can’t trust them 
either. Oh. I know Injuns, I tell you. 
I’ve been among ’em here more ’n thir- 
ty year, an’ I never had the first trou- 
ble yet. There’s been troubles, but 
I wa’n’t in ’em. It’s been the white 
people’s fault every time.” 

“Did you ever know Chief Joseph?” 
I asked. 

“What, old Jo! You bet I knew 
him. He ’s an A No. 1 Injun, he is. 
He’s real honorable. Why, I got lost 
once, au’ I came right on his camp be- 


Ef a man 
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fore I knowed it, an’ the Injuns they 
grabbed me ; ’t was night, ’n’ I was kind 
o’ creepin’ along cautious, an’ the first 
thing I knew there was an Injun had 
me on each side, an’ they jest marched 
me up to Jo’s tent, to know what they 
should do with I wa’n’t a mite 
afraid; I jest looked him right square 
in the eye. 


me. 


That’s another thing with 
Injuns ; you’ve got to look ’em in the 
Well, Jo, 
he took up a torch, a pine knot he had 
burnin’, and he held it close’t up to my 


eye, or they won’t trust ye. 


face, and looked me up an’ down, an’ 
down an’ up; an’ I never flinched; I 
jest looked him up an’ down’s good ’s 
he did set the knot 
down, ’n’ told the men it was all right, 


me; ’n’ then he 


—I was ‘tum tum;’ that meant I was 
good heart; ’n’ they gave me all I could 
eat, ’n’ a guide to show me my way, next 
day, *n’ I could n’t make Jo nor any of 
"em cent. I had a kind o’ 
comforter o’ red yarn, I wore round my 
neck ; an’ at last I got Jo to take that, 
jest as a kind o’ momento.” 


take one 


The old man was greatly indignant 
to hear that Chief Joseph was in Indian 
He had out of the 
State at the time of the Nez Percé war, 
and had not heard of Joseph’s fate. 

“ Well, that was a dirty mean trick!” 
he exclaimed, — “a dirty mean trick! 
I don’t care who done it.” 


Territory. been 


Then he told me of another Indian 
chief he had known well, —“ Ercutch ” 
by name. This chief was always a warm 


friend of the whites ; again and again he 


had warned them of danger from hos- 
tile Indians. “ Why, when he died, 
there wa’n’t a white woman in all this 
country that did n’t mourn ’s if she ’d 
lost a friend ; they felt safe ’s loug ’s he 
was round. When he knew he was dyin’ 
he jest bade ail his friends good-by. 
Said he, ‘ Good-by. I’m goin’ to the 
Great Spirit ;’ an’ then he named over 
each friend he had, Injuns an’ whites, 
each one by name, and said good-by af- 
ter each name,” 
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It was a strange half hour, rocking 
and jolting on this crowded car plat- 
form: the splendid tossing and foam- 
ing river with its rocks and islands on 
one hand, high cliffs and fir forests on 
the other; these three weather-beaten, 
eager, aged faces by my side, with their 
shrewd old voices telling such reminis- 
cences, and rising shrill above the din of 
the cars. 

From the upper cascades to the 
Dalles, by boat again; a splendid forty 
miles run, through the mountain pass, 
its walls now gradually lowering, and, 
on the Washington Territory side of 
the river, terraces and slopes of cleared 
Great 
numbers of drift logs passed us here, 
coming down apace, from the rush of 
the Dalles above. Every now and then 
one would get tangled in the bushes 
and roots on the shore, swing in, and 
lodge tight to await the next freshet. 

The “log” of one of these driftwood 
voyages would be interesting; a 


lands and occasional settlements. 


tree 
trunk may be ten years getting down to 
the sea, or it may swirl down in a 
week. It is one of the businesses along 
the river to catch them, and pull them 
in to shore, and much money is made at 
it. One lucky fisher of logs, on the 
Snake River Fork, once drew ashore six 
hundred cords in a single year. Some- 
times a whole boom gets loose from its 
moorings, and comes down stream, with- 
out breaking up. This is a godsend to 
anybody who can head it off and tow 
it in shore; for by the law of the river 
he is entitled to one half the value of 
the logs. 

At the Dalles is another short port- 
age of twelve miles, past a portion of 
the river which, though less grand than 
its plunge through the Cascade Moun- 
tains, is far more unique and wonderful. 
The waters here are stripped and shred 
into countless zigzagging torrents, boil- 
ing along through labyrinths of black 
lava rocks and slabs. ‘There is nothing 
in all nature so gloomy, so weird, as vol- 
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canic slag, and the piles, ridges, walls, 
palisades of it thrown up at this point 
look like the roof-trees, chimneys, turrets 
of a half-engulfed Pandemonium. Dark 
slaty and gray tints spread over the 
whole shore, also; it is all volcanic mat- 
ter, oozed or boiled over, and hardened 
into rigid shapes of death and destruc- 
tion. The place is terrible to see. Fit- 
ting in well with the desolateness of 
the region was a group of half-naked 
Indians crouching on the rocks, gaunt 
and wretched, fishing for salmon ; the 
hollows in the rocks about them filled 
with the bright vermilion-colored salmon 
spawn, spread out to dry. The twilight 
was uearly over as we sped by, and the 
deepening darkness added momently to 
the gloom of the scene. 

At Celilo, just above the Dalles, we 
took boat again for Umatilla, one hun- 
dred miles farther up the river. 

Next morning we were still among 
lava beds: on the Washington Territo- 
ry side, low, rolling shores, or slanting 
slopes with terraces, and tufty brown 
surfaces broken by ridges and points 
of the black slag; on the Oregon side, 
high brown cliffs mottled with red and 
yellow lichens, and great beaches and 
dunes of sand, which had blown into 
windrows and curving hillock lines as 
on the sea-shore. This sand is a terri- 
ble enemy for a railroad to fight. Ina 
few hours, sometimes, rods of the track 
are buried by it as deep as by snow in 
the fiercest winter storms. 

The first picture I saw from my state- 
room windows, this morning, was an In- 
dian standing on a narrow plank shelf 
that was let down by ropes over a per- 
pendicular rock front, some fifty feet 
high. There he stood, as composed as 
if he were on ¢erra firma, bending over 
towards the water, and flinging in his 
salmon net. On the rocks above him 
sat the women of his family, spread- 
ing the salmon to dry. We were with- 
in so short a distance of the banks that 
friendly smiles could be distinctly seen ; 
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and one of the younger squaws, laugh- 
ing back at the lookers-on on deck, 
picked up a salmon, and waving it in 
her right hand ran swiftly along towards 
an outjutting point. She was a gay crea- 
ture, with scarlet fringed leggins, a pale 
green blanket, and on her head a twist- 
ed handkerchief of a fine old Diirer red. 
As she poised herself, and braced back- 
wards to throw the salmon on deck, she 
was a superb figure against the sky ; she 
did not throw straight, and the fish fell 
a few inches short of reaching the boat. 
As it struck the water she made a pet- 
ulant little gesture of disappointment, 
like a child, threw up her hands, turned, 
and ran back to her work. 

At Umatilla, being forced again to 
“ make option which of two,” we reluc- 
tantly turned back, leaving the beauti- 
ful Walla Walla region unvisited, for 
the sake of seeing Puget Sound. The 
Walla Walla region is said to be the 
finest stretch of wheat country in the 
world. Lava slag, when decomposed, 
makes the richest of soil, —deep and 
seemingly of inexhaustible fertility. A 
failure of harvests is said never to have 
been known in that country; the aver- 
age yield of wheat is thirty-five to forty 
bushels an acre, and oats have yielded 


a hundred bushels. Apples and peaches 


thrive, and are of a superior quality. 
The country is well watered, and has 
fine rolling plateaus from fifteen hun- 
dred to three thousand feet high, giv- 
ing a climate neither too cold in win- 
ter nor too hot in summer, and of a 
bracing quality not found nearer the 


sea. Hearing all the unquestionable 
tributes to the beauty and value of this 
Walla Walla region, I could not but 
recall some of Chief Joseph’s pleas that 
a small share of it should be left in their 
possession who ounce owned it all. 
From our pilot, on the way down, I 
heard an Indian story, too touching to 
be forgotten, though too long to tell 
here except in briefest outline. As we 
were passing a little village, half under 
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water, he exclaimed, looking earnestly 
at a small building to whose window-sills 
the water nearly reached, — 

“ Well, I declare, Lucy ’s been driven 

ut of her house this time. I was won- 

dering why I did n’t see her handker- 
chief a-waving. She always waves to 
me when I go by.” ‘Then he told me 
Lucy’s story. 

She was a California Indian, probably 
of the Tulares, and migrated to Oregon 
with her family thirty years ago. She 
was then a young girl, and said to be 
the handsomest squaw ever seen in Ore- 
gon. In those days white men in wil- 
dernesses thought it small shame, if 
any, to take Indian women to live with 
them as wives, and Lucy was much 
sought and wooed. But she seems to 
have had uncommon virtue or coldness, 
for she resisted all such approaches for 
a long time. 

Finally, a man named Pomeroy ap- 
peared, and, as Lucy said afterward, as 
soon as she looked at him, she knew he 
was her “ tum tum man,” and she must 
go with him. He had a small sloop, 
and Lucy became its mate. They two 
alone ran it for several years up and 
down the river. He established a little 
trading-post, and Lucy 
charge of that when he went to buy 
goods. When gold was discovered at 
Ringgold Bar, Lucy went there, worked 
with a rocker like a man, and washed out 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of gold, all 
which she gave to Pomeroy. With it 
he built a fine schooner and enlarged 
his business, the faithful Lucy working 
always at his side and bidding. At last, 
after eight or ten years, he grew weary 
of her and of the country, and made up 
his mind to go to California. But he 
had not the heart to tell Lucy he meant 
to leave her. The pilot who told me 


always took 


this story was at that time captain of © 


a schooner on the river. Pomeroy 
came to him one day, and asked him to 
move Lucy and her effects down to 
Columbus. He said he had told her 
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that she must go and live there with 
her relatives, while he went to Cali- 
fornia and looked about, and then he 
would send for her. The poor creature, 
who had no idea of treachery, came on 
board cheerfully and willingly, and he 
set her off at Columbus. This was in the 
early spring. 
after 


Week after week, month 
month, whenever his schooner 
stopped there, Lucy was on the shore, 
asking if he had heard from Pomeroy. 
For a long time, he said, he could n’t 
bear to tell her. At last he did; but 
she would not believe Winter 
came She had got a few boards 
together and built herself a sort of hut, 


him. 
on. 


near a house where lived an eccentric 
old bachelor, who finally took compas- 
sion on her, and to save her from freez- 
ing let her come into his shanty to sleep. 
He was a mysterious old man, a recluse, 
with a morbid aversion to women, and 
at the outset it was a great struggle for 
him to let even an Indian woman cross 
his threshold. Bvt little by little Lucy 
won her way: first she washed the 
dishes ; then she would timidly help at 
the cooking. Faithful, patient, unpre- 
suming, at last she grew to be really the 
old man’s housekeeper, as well as ser- 
vant. He lost his health, and became 
blind. Lucy took care of him till he 
died, and followed him to the grave, his 
only mourner, the only human _ being 
in the country with whom he had any 
tie. He left her his little house and a 
few hundred dollars, — all he had; and 
there she is still, alone, making out to 
live by doing whatever work she can 
find in the neighborhood. Everybody 
respects her; she is known as “ Lucy ” 
up and down the river. “I did my! 
best to hire her to come and keep house 
for my wife, last year,” said the pilot. 
“Td rather have her for nurse or cook 
than any white woman in Oregon. But 
she would n’t come. I don’t know as 
she ’s done looking for Pomeroy to come 
back yet, and she’s going to stay just 


where he left her. She never misses a 
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time, waving to me, when she knows 
what boat I’m on, and there is n’t much 
going on on the river she don’t know.” 

It was dusk when the pilot finished 
telling Lucy’s story. We were shoot- 
ing along through wild passages of wa- 
ter called Hell Gate, just above the 
Dalles. In the dim light the basaltic 
columnar cliffs looked like grooved eb- 
ony. One of the pinnacles has a strange 
resemblance to the figure of an Indian. 
It is called the Chief, and the semblance 
is startling: a colossal figure, witha 
plume-crowned head, turned as if gaz- 
ing backward over the shoulder; the 
attitude stately, the drapery graceful, 
and the whole expression one of pro- 
found and dignified sorrow. It seemed 
a strangely fitting emphasis to the story 
of the faithful Indian woman. 

It was near midnight when we passed 
the Dalles. Our train was late, and 
dashed on at its swiftest. Fitful light 
came a wisp of a new moon 
and one star; they seemed tossing in a 
tumultuous sea of dark clouds. In this 
glimmering darkness the lava walls and 
ridges stood up, inky black; the foam- 
ing water looked like molten steel, the 
whole region more ghastly and terrible 
than before. 

There is a village of three thousand 
inhabitants at the Dalles. The houses 
are set among lava hillocks and ridges. 
The fields seem bubbled with lava, their 
blackened surfaces stippled in with yel- 
low and High up above are 
wheat fields in clearings, reaching to the 
sky-line of the hills. Great slopes of 
crumbling and disintegrating lava rock 
spread superb purple and slate colors 
between the greens of forests and wheat 
fields. It is one of the memorable pic- 
tures on the Columbia. 

To go both up and down a river is 
a good deal like spending a summer and 
a winter in a place, so great difference 
does it make when right hand and left 
shift sides, and everything is seen from 
a new stand-point. 


from 


brown. 
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The Columbia River scenery is taken 
at its best going up, especially the 
gradual crescendo of the Cascade Moun- 
tain region, which is far tamer entered 
from above. But we had a compepsa- 
tion in the clearer sky and lifted clouds, 
which gave us the more distant snow 
peaks in all their glory, aud our run 
down from the Dalles to Portland was 
the best day of our three on the river. 
Our steamer was steered by hydraulic 
pressure, and it was a wonderful thing 
to sit in the pilot house and sec the 
slight, touch of a finger on the shin- 
ing lever sway the great boat in a sec- 
ond. A baby’s hand is strong enough to 
steer the largest steamboat by this instru- 
ment. It could turn the boat, the cap- 
tain said, in a maelstrom, where four 
men together could not budge the rud- 
der-wheel. 

The history of the Columbia River 
navigation would make by itself an in- 
teresting chapter. It dates back to 
1792, when a Boston ship and Boston 
captain first sailed up the river. A cu- 
rious bit of history in regard to that 
ship is to be found in the archives of 
the old Spanish government in Califor- 
nia. Whenever a royal decree was is- 
sued in Madrid in regard to the Indies 
or New Spain, a copy of it was sent to 
every viceroy in the Spanish Dominions ; 
he communicated it to his next subor- 
dinate, who in turn sent it to all the 
governors, and so on, till the decree 
reached every corner of the king’s proy- 
inces. In 1789 there was sent from 
Madrid, by ship to Mexico, and thence 
by courier to California, and by Fages, , 
the California governor, to every port 
in California, the following order : 

‘“ Whenever there may arrive at the 
port of San Francisco a ship named the 
Columbia, said to belong to General 
Washington of the American States, 
commanded by John Kendrick, which 
sailed from Boston in 1787, bound on a 
voyage of discovery to the Russian set- 
tlements on the northern coast of the 
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peninsula, you will cause said vessel to 
be examined with caution and delicacy, 
using for this purpose a small boat which 
you have in your possession.” 

Two months after this order was pro- 
mulgated in the Santa Barbara presidio, 
Captain Gray, of the ship Washington, 
and Captain Kendrick, of the ship Co- 
lumbia, changed ships in Wickmanish 
harbor. Captain Gray took the Colum- 
bia to China, and did not sail into San 
Francisco harbor at all, whereby he 
escaped being examined with caution 
and delicacy by the small boat in pos- 
session of the San Francisco garrison. 
Not till the 11th of May, 1792, did 
he return and sail up the Columbia 
River, then called the Oregon. He 
renamed it for his ship, ‘“ Columbia's 
River,” but 
dropped. 


the possessive was soon 


When one looks at the crowded rows 
of steamboats at the Portland wharves 
now, it is hard to realize that it is only 
thirty-two years since the first one was 
launched Two were built and 
launched in one year, the Colum bia and 
the Lot Whitcomb. The Lot Whitcomb 
was launched on Christmas Day; there 
were three days’ feasting and dancing, 
and people gathered from all parts of 
the Territory to celebrate the occasion. 


there. 


It is also hard to realize, when stand- 
ing on the Portland wharves, that it is 
less than fifty years since there were 
angry discussions in the United States 
Congress as to whether or not it were 
worth while to obtain Oregon as a pos- 
session, and in the Eastern States man- 
uals were being freely distributed, bear- 
ing such titles as this: “A general cir- 
cular to all persons of good character 
wishing to emigrate to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory.” Even those statesmen who were 
most earnest in favor of the securing 
of Oregon did not perceive the true 
nature of its value. One of Benton’s 
most enthusiastic predictions was that 
an “emporium of Asiatic commerce” 
would be situated at the mouth of the 


. 
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Columbia, and that “astream of Asi- 
atic trade would pour into the valley 
of the Mississippi through the channel 
of Oregon.” But the future of Oregon 
and Washington rests not on any trans- 
mission of the riches of other countries, 
however important an element in their 
prosperity that may ultimately become. 
Their true riches are their own and in- 
alienable. They are to be among the 
great feeders of the earth. Gold and 
silver values are unsteady and capri- 
cious; intrigues can overthrow them; 
markets can be glutted, and mines fail. 
But bread the nations of the earth must 
have. ‘The bread yielder controls the 
situation always. Given a soil which 
can grow wheat year after year with 
no apparent fatigue or exhaustion, a cli- 
mate where rains never fail and seed- 
time and harvest are uniformly certain, 
and conditions are created under which 
the future success and wealth of a coun- 
try may be predicted just as surely as 
the movements of the planets in the 
heavens. 

There are three great valleys in West- 
ern Oregon, the Willamette, the Umpqua, 
and the Rogue River. The Willamette 
is the largest, being sixty miles long by 
one hundred and fifty wide. The Ump- 
qua and Rogue River together contain 
over a million of acres. These valleys 
are natural gardens; fertile to luxuri- 
ance, and watered by all the westward 
drainage of the great Cascade Range, 
the Andes of North America, a continu- 
ation of the Sierra Nevada. ‘The Coast 
Range Mountains lie west of these val- 
leys, breaking, but not shutting out, the 
influence of the sea air and fogs. ‘This 
valley region between these two ranges 
contains less than a third of the area of 
Washington and Oregon. The country 
east of the Cascade Mountains is no less 
fertile, but has a drier climate, colder 
winters, and hotter summers. Its eleva- 
tion is from two to four thousand feet, 
— probably the very best elevations for 
health. A comparison of statistics of 


* 
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yearly death-rates cannot be made with 
absolute fairness between old and thick- 
settled and new and sparsely - settled 
countries. Allowance must be made 
for the probably superior health and 
strength of the men and women who 
have had the youth and energy to go 
forward as pioneers. But, making all 
due allowance for these, there still re- 
mains difference enough to startle one 
between the death-rates in some of the 
Atlantic States and in these infant em- 
pires of the New Northwest. The year- 
ly death-rate in Massachusetts is one 
out of fifty-seven; in Vermont one out 
of ninety-seven; in Oregon one out of 
one hundred and seventy-two; and in 
Washington Territory one out of two 
hundred and twenty-eight. 

As we glided slowly to anchorage in 
Portland harbor, five dazzling snow- 
white peaks were in sight on the hori- 
zon: Mount Hood, of peerless shape, 
strong as if it were a bulwark of the 
very heavens themselves, yet graceful 
and sharp-cut as Egypt’s pyramids: Saiut 
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Helen’s, a little lower, yet looking higher, 
with the marvelous curves of its slender 
shining cone, bent on and seemingly into 
the sky, like an intaglio of ice cut in the 
blue; miles away, in the farthest north 
and east horizons, Mounts Tacoma and 
Adams and Baker, all gleaming white, 
and all seeming to uphold the skies. 

These eternal, unalterable snow peaks 
will be as eternal and unalterable fac- 
tors in the history of the country as in 
its beauty to the eye. Their value will 
not come under any head of things reck- 
onable by census, statistics, or computa- 
tion, but it will be none the less real 
for that; it will be an element in the 
nature and character of every man and 
woman born within sight of the radiant 
splendor, and it will be strange if it 
does not ultimately develop, in the em- 
pire of this New Northwest, a local pa- 
triotism and passionate loyalty to soil 
as strong and lasting as that which has 
made generations of Swiss mountain- 
eers ready to brave death for a sight of 
their mountains. 


ya 4 





BJORNSTJERNE 


Tue Bjérnson who recently visited 
America, and who has written Magn- 
hild and Dust, differs from the Rjérn- 
son whose Arne delighted English and 
American readers sixteen years ago. 
That was an exquisite pastoral, in which 
the restlessness of youth was given a 
poetic form of rare beauty. In Magn- 
hild, the latest of the series of volumes? 
which now presents Bjérnson’s tales in 
uniform English dress, there is a rest- 
lessness of thought, which springs not 
from wondering ignorance of life, as in 
Arne, but from discontent at evils which 

1 Synnéve Solbakken: Arne: A Happy Boy: 
The Fisher Maiden: The Bridal March, and 
other Stories: Captain Mansana, and other sto- 
mies: Magnhild. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


3JORNSON’S STORIES. 


have been discovered from long and 
hard experience of the world. 

We find a spiritual chronology in this 
remarkable series. 
were the short sketches, Thrond, A Dan- 
gerous Wooing, and The Bear Hunter, 
which immediately preceded the publi- 


The earliest stories 


cation of Synnéve Solbakken. Thrond 
is a curious piece of fantastic writing, 
in which a boy’s mind, bred among 
Northern myths, peers out into the 
world ; everything is seen in a mirage, 
and the commonest circumstances of life 
are lifted into the supernatural. A 


Translated by Rasmus B. ANDERSON. Seven 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1881, 1882. 
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Dangerous Wooing, more realistic in 
form, suggests the physical vigor and 
adventure of youth; while The Bear 
Hunter, with its droll, half-teasing prop- 
erties, turns the inventions of the brag- 
gart boy into the facts of actual obser- 
vation. So far, these tentative stories 
were the ventures of a mind in which 
fancy, imagination, and a childish cu- 
riosity were mingled. 
Solbakken appeared. 


Then Synnéve 
This, the first of 
Bjérnson’s longer tales, and the most 
famous in his own country, is the pic- 
ture of stormy youth touched and re- 
fined by the sunshine of pure Jove. An 
English version of the story takes the 
title of Love and Life in Norway, and 
this may serve as a matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the theme, if we are to regard 
the story as one seeking classification. 
Mr. Anderson very properly retains 
Bjérnson’s title, which is that of the 
heroine ; but the English-speaking reader 
misses the happy significance of Solbak- 
ken, which may be rendered Sunny Hill. 
The scenes of the story lie chiefly in 
two farms, — one in the shade, where the 
hero labors; one in the sunshine of a 
hill slope, from which the heroine looks 
across, —-and the strength of the story 
is in the presentation of a noble passion 
under the conditions of rude peasant 
life. Upon a smaller scale, and with a 
different motif, the little sketch called 
The Father depends for its power upon 
the masterly treatment of a broad hu- 
man theme within the lines of the very 
simplest experience. 

Arne and A Happy Boy are some- 
what complementary tales, and in these 
a new phase of Bjérnson’s genius and 
his spiritual growth are seen. In Arne, 
as we have intimated, there is disclosed 
a restlessness which fills the mind of the 
hero, and makes the burden of his life to 
be in the lyric which he sings : — 

“* What shall I see if I ever go 
Over the mountains high ?”” 


The fullness of a mother’s love, expressed 
in silence, yet deep as life, holds the boy 
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fast till a finer, stronger chain has bound 
him to the valley. His restlessness is 
transmuted into a longing for the com- 
pletion of his human love, and an ex- 
quisite touch makes two other human 
lives, which have been separated, find 
a reunion through the fruition of Arne 
and Eli. A Happy Boy takes up this 
note of sweet content with which Arne 
ceases, and carries it forward in a light, 
happy, serene strain. There is no un- 
rest in the book; only the smiles and 
frowns of a checkered life, which never 
loses sight of its aim, and does not miss 
its goal. 

A single short story of this period, 
The Eagle’s Nest, gives a hint of that 
daring which appeared in A Dangerous 
Wooing, but by its close reminds one of 
the failure which awaits adventure; it 
is antithetical to the earlier story, and 
prelusive of notes to be struck later. 
One other tale, of full proportions, but 
limited in compass, belongs to this 
group, the Railroad and the Church- 
yard, in which the author discovers his 
strong interest in a struggle between 
two typical natures. Nevertheless, he 
appears to stand quite outside of the 
circle in which the conflict goes on, and 
to find his pleasure in the noble recon- 
ciliation which rounds the tale. 

All of the stories which we have enu- 
merated belong to the first period of 
Bjérnson’s activity. They appeared be- 
tween the years 1856 and 1860; that is, 
when the author was from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight years of age, and while 
he was struggling for a position as jour- 
nalist and manager. Seven or eight 
years later came another group, of which 
the most important was The Fisher 
Maiden ; and the minor ones were Blak- 
ken, Fidelity, and A Problem of Life. 
Now The Fisher Maiden is indicative 
of transition. The problem which stirs 
the soul of Petra and of Odegaard is that 
which comes sooner or later to every 
earnest person, — the problem of voca- 
tion. ‘The story continues to be of 
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peasant and of country life, but the ho- 
rizon has widened. Odegaard is a man 
who was destined for the priesthood, 
but has found his education in other 
lands, and has come back to Norway, 
still searching for his vocation. Petra 
does not ask herself the questions which 


Odegaard is constantly struggling with, 


but her woman’s instinct guides her as 
The 
priest, with whom Petra makes her 
home, has had his experience, and thinks 


unerringly as his man’s reason. 


continentally within his mountain par- 
The reader feels that 
one of discussion, of question and an- 
He perceives that the author, 
since his last book, has seen the world, 


ish. the book is 


swer. 


has been possessed by it, and comes 
back to this peasant life as one who 
looks at it now from the outside. The 
characters are more firmly outlined than 
in the previous books, yet, artistically, 
The Fisher Maiden suffers in contrast, 
for the motif is not from within the 
story ; it must be sought for in the au- 
thor’s mind. He is working at prob- 
lems, and is less an artist. He has 
something to do with his book; it is a 
means, and not an end. 

Of the minor pieces, Blakken is merely 
a breezy sketch of a dun-colored horse, 
which Bjérnson’s father owned, and gives 
occasion for some lively reminiscences. 
Fidelity is a striking illustration of Nor- 
wegian peasant life, and is also a rem- 
iniscence. In both of these slight ex- 
amples, one can see Bjérnson’s free 
hand and a masculine manner quite dif- 
ferent from that earlier shown. He is, 
in these, quite plainly, a man who has 
returned to his parish ; not one who has 
never left it. A Problem of Life ap- 
pears to be a study in tragedy ; built, 
very possibly, upon some incident in 
real life, but having a violent character, 
which separates it somewhat from the 
reader’s sympathy. 

After an interval of three or four 
years two more stories appeared, The 
Bridal March and Captain Mansana; the 
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latter rather a sketch for a story than a 
The Bridal 
March is more deliberately wrought. It 
takes a Norse family, over which a fate 
seemed to hang, and shows by what pow- 
er of resolute youth the spell was bro- 


carefully developed novel. 


ken. The scenes are still Norwegian, 
the characters are Norse, but the artist 
who deals with the material is one who 
has studied literature, and has observed 
men and women ,elsewhere ; so that he 
has, as it were, constructed a Romeo 
and Juliet out of Scandinavian material. 
The passion of the story is powerful ; 
there is a pent-up energy felt through 
all the earlier part, and when the storm 
of love bursts the reader is swept along 
by it. Again we are reminded how far 
There 
Here 
is a man’s work, vigorous and efiective, 
showing confidence in self, yet touched 
also by a half-pitying tone, as of one 


we have strayed from Arne. 
was naiveté and the artless art. 


who compassionates the narrow lives of 
his characters. 

Captain Mansana was the result of 
study and travel in Italy. 
serts that the figure is taken directly 
from life. One may well believe this ; 
but he will also believe that the Italian 
was a Berserker in disguise, and that 
Italian passion translated 
Northern might. Andersen came from 
the North, and wrote The Improvisatore. 
There was a rich flowering forth of a 
root which was transplanted just in 
time. Bjérnson, when he went to Italy, 
was too solidly formed in his own mind 
to be irresistibly affected by Italian art 
and nature. 

When Bjérnson returned from Italy 
he wrote another Northern story, Magn- 
hild, which was not published until 
1877, three years later; and if we may 
trust very common rumor, it closes the 
author’s larger work in the field of fic- 
tion. So far as his own professions are 
to be regarded, we: may not look for 
further Norse tales from him. It does 
not need his word to show that another 


Bjornson as- 


was into 
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Arne, or Synnéve Solbakken, or A Tap- 
»y Boy is impossible. In this last im- 


: ; 
there is left o 


I 
portant novel, one may readily see how 
E 


ittle the earlier Bjérn- 
son, — how little, 
That keen insix 


truth, that 


and yet how much. 
ht which is the eye of 
li 


1o 
Ing 


ire il agnhild as 


touch which is the 


revea 


itor, 


hand of a cre ‘ 
in Arne. The landseape, the cold life, 
j lio} 


ited than warmed, 


pressed natures, the deep 
soul, — all these reappear 
in this novel, and remind one of 
the author. There is 
also in each case the marvelous power 


e 


mastery or the 


to make the reader feel the interpreta- 


tion of a look, a gesture, and to carry 
him across chasms of incident and con- 
versation, which drnson has even 


But how 
entirely has the author’s attitude toward 


more finely than Turgenef. 


his subject changed! With what differ- 


ent emotions is he concerned! Into the 


dull peasant life he shoots a flame from 
the feverish world outside, and the char- 
acter whom he chooses to lift out of the 
surroundings is no lot 


wer a wondering 

boy, but a suff ring woman. Ile por- 

trays the landscape and figures, so far 

as these are Norwegian, as if he found 
: 


in these, not the hidden poetry which 


charmed his early years, but a dull back- 
ground from which to project life of 
another sort. He takes a girl who has 
been saved from physical destruction for 
some i finite destiny, and first binds 
her to a Caliban of a fellow, a beast 
whom no p transform into a 
beautiful young prince ; then, when she 
is fast into her life 


the opportunity for artistic expression 


} a an ~ 
bound, introduces 


PBL 
through 


associations which are perilous 
to her nature. It is not altogether clear 
what Mr. Bjérnson was working out in 
this tale. His hints and side-glances are 
sometimes enigmatical, but he permits 
the reader to see a pure-minded woman, 
conscious in a dumb way of higher pos- 
sibilities of life, disappointed, turned 
back upon herself, and almost in de- 
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spair, yet all the while unconsciously 
making herself a touch-stone to all the 
natures with whom she comes in con- 
tact. 

The problem of the book, translated 
into the baldest phrase, may be said 
to be, What shall such a woman do with 
her husband? and the answer here a 
parently is, Leave him. It will not do, 
however, to dismiss Maguhild as a 
contribution to the question of the sub- 
jection of women. We may guess that 
1 


and 


Bjornson the philosopher philan- 
thropist was perplexed in his mind on 
this subject, but Bjérnson the artist was 
still too potent a force to be set aside. 
Magnhild has the marks of great pow- 
er; it has also the signs of a most rest- 
less spirit. We venture the conjecture 
that the fine woman is Norway, mated, 
but not married, to a royal régime in 
the person of Skarlie ; and that Bjérn- 
son’s advice to this woman, longing for 
the higher air, is to leave her husband, 
to free herself from debasing conditions. 
Be this as it may, there is not here the 
repose of a strong artist, who has over- 
come, but the searchings, the explora- 
tions, the deep discouragements, of a 
spirit stormy and passionate, moved by 
noble impulses, but driven from without 
by forces not yet subdued 
will. 

We have left but one short story, the 


to its high 


latest from Bjérnson’s pen, the story of 
Dust, the saddest of 
tales, and indeed is no tale, but a frag- 
It is dreary in its 


vhich is one of 
ment of human life. 
portraiture of people who have lost all 
the clews to life and immortality, and go 
sobbing through the woods. The two 
lost children of the pitiful story are no 
more wandering than the father and 
mother and maid; and the friend who 
visits them seems to have no power to 
set them on the right road. It is the 
last word of Bjérnson ; no, it is the lat- 
est word. 

We have been so much interested in 
the spiritual chronology of these re- 
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markable books that we-iind it difficult 
to come back to other considerations 
which are suggested. There is much 
that might be said concerning the rela- 
tion which this Norse story-telling bears 


to the old sagas, for Bjérnson is a it 


legiti- 
mate successor of the saga-men. Much, 
too, might be said of the power with 
which Norse mountains cast their shad- 
ows over, and Norse fjords send their 
inlets into, this literature. However we 


may consider these stories, and whatever 


speculations they may lead us into re- 
t 
i 


specting the author, we cannot escape 
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from the most impressive fact, — that in 
this group of stories we have a distinct 
addition to the world’s literature. That 
the novels of Bjérnson should have been 
gathered into one uniform English dress 
is a slight tribute to his genius. It is 
of much more importance that every 
student of literature 
should study these books as the expo- 


American pure 
nents of a high and noble genius. It i 
worth while to master the Norse lan- 
guage just to read Bjérnson’s writings ; 
the reader of these translations will be 
the first to admit this. 
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AmonG all the political leaders of 
modern times who have risen to be the 


hiefs of great states there is not one so 


a 
absolutely devoid of every quality proper 
to a statesman, and at the same time so 
picturesque and dramatic, as Andrew 
Jackson. In his own day Jackson was 
a mighty political force. 
deeply interesting problem, which 
involves in its solution much that bears 


In history he 


is a 


on the intellectual and moral character 
t the society and politics of a great peo- 
Professor Sumner, Jackson’s latest 
iographer,' has the misfortune of com- 
Life of 
Jackson, whatever its defects, is on the 
whole the most brilliant and entertain- 
Mr. Par- 
ton dealt with Jackson, the individual, 


after Mr. Parton, whose 


ing of American biographies. 


as a great personal force, which he was. 
Professor Sumner has treated him as a 
statesman, which he was not. The ques- 
tions of state and the political ques- 
tions of Jackson’s administration, al- 
though vitally affected in their decision 
by the president’s overshadowing per- 

1 Andrew Jackson. By Witit1AM GRAHAM 
Sumner. [American Statesmen Series.] Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


sonality, did not originate with him, 
were not raised by him, and were not 
dealt with by him on any settled system 
The fact was that Jackson 
He had 
violent prejudices, uncurbed and stormy 
passions, fierce love or hatred for men 
and women; and he took part in great 
public questions in accordance with his 
prejudices, and governed by his feelings 
towards the individuals who were inter- 
ested on one side The 


result of discussing the political ques- 


of policy. 
had no policy on any subject. 


or the other. 


tions of Jackson’s administration, as Pro- 
fessor Sumner does, is that we obtain a 
very good history of these questions, 
and we see how Jackson, when they 
same within his ken, swept down upon 
them like a deus ex machina, and hurled 
them to decision in one direction or 
another; but as to the man Jackson, and 
the nature and causes of his influence, 
we are no wiser than before. In a word, 
Professor Sumner has given us a care- 
ful, thoughtful, and learned history of 
Jackson’s administration, rather than a 
life of Andrew Jackson himself. 
Professor Sumner deserves all praise 
for his research, his industry, and his 
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thorough and able discussion of the po- 
litical questions of the Jackson adminis- 
tration, especially those which relate to 
finance and economy. He has undoubt- 
edly made a valuable and scholarly con- 
tribution to our knowledge of that peri- 
od, but he has not helped us to a much 
The 
hero of New Orleans was preéminently 


better understanding of Jackson. 


picturesque, but the political issues of 
his administration, as a rule, were not, 
except when he was engaged in them. 
The result of confining his attention to 
these questions of policy has made Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s book dry reading, and 
this is enhanced by the form and style 
of the biography. One chapter suffices 
for the first forty-five years, and two 
pages for the last eight years, of Jack- 
son’s life, while ten chapters are given 
to the affai This 
is not the way to treat the life of a man 


who was an incarnate will 


administration. 


and master- 
ing personal force in the events of his 

The defects of 
style are similar to those of form. Pro- 
fessor Sumuer’s style is rigidly and con- 


day and generation. 


scientiously correct and exact in point 
of grammar and construction, but the 
sentences are too uniformly short and 
abrupt, and, as a whole, it is fatiguing 
and discouraging to reader. It 


sation of climbing a slip- 


the 
gives the sen 
pery hill, where you fall back one step 
for every two you take forward. Pro- 
fessor Sumner, in fact, has made the 
mistake of treating Jackson, who was a 


very remarkable man, brimming over 


" 
with the strongest passions of human 


nature, and who was the very embodi- 
ment of a violent and despotic will, too 
much as if he were merely a factor in a 
question of political science, or in a 
problem of political economy. We are 
not prepared to say, looking at Jackson 
solely from the point of view of his ab- 
solute effect upon the political events 
of his time, that this is not a legitimate 
method of writing his life, or one por- 
tion of it, at least. But it is certainly a 
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limited and rather narrow method, and 
not the one, in our judgment, which is 
suited to this Professor 
Sumner’s rather elaborate title is com- 


collection. 


prehensive enough, but the trouble is 
This 


series of biographies, if we apprehend 


that he does not live up to it. 


its purpose aright, is intended to present 
studies of certain public men as individ- 
uals, and of their personal influence 
upon the history of the United States ; 
showing the meaning and extent of that 
influence, and what the subjects of the 
various biographies represented to the 
world they lived in, and represent now 
tous. For such treatment Andrew Jack- 
son is peculiarly well fitted. There is 
a sort of barbarian picturesqueness and 
wild dramatic effect about his character 
and career, and its many varied incidents, 
which appeal strongly to the imagina- 
tion, and are the best material for ef- 
Con- 
sidered merely as a story, the biographer 
could ask nothing better than the narra- 
But all this, 
striking as it is, is overshadowed by 
the historical 


fective description and analysis. 


tive of Jackson’s career. 


problem presented by the 
popular adoration of ** Old Hickory.” In 
all our history, no man, with the excep- 
tion of Washington, has ever possessed 
one tithe of the popularity and influence 
of Jackson. Tis enormous popularity 
and the hold which he had upon the 
people of the United States enabled 
him to enforce his will, and to practice 
an amount of personal despotism such as 
this country has never known before or 
since. ‘This vast power for good or evil 
was exercised by a man who, through- 
out his civil career, may be described, 
without exaggeration, as an almost un- 
mitigated curse to the politics and the 
political morality of the United States. 
He must have been in sympathy with 
the masses of the people and with the 
political and social forces of his time, or 
else he simply blinded and bewitched 
the nation by the force of his personality. 


In any event, the gigantic popularity of 
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Jackson is one of the most interesting 
facts in our history, and a study of his 
life should show the sources and causes 
of his power. The elucidation of this 
matter would throw a flood of light 
upon our condition as a people at that 
time, and, as a necessary consequence, 
upon our subsequent growth and history. 
Mr. Parton, with much force and acute- 
ness, has pointed out the problem and its 
conditions, and Professor Sumner fully 
appreciates its existence; but neither 
has solved the riddle, or offered the ex- 
planation, which, when it comes, will be 
a great contribution to the history of 
the United States. 

It is always desirable to be able to 
teach by example ; and if, as we venture 
to think, Professor Sumner’s book doés 
not quite fulfill the purpose of such a se- 
ries as this, in Mr. Adams’s Randolph? 
we have a biography which seems to 
us to meet every condition. If we ex- 
cept Jackson, John Randolph of Roa- 
noke is perhaps the best figure in our 
history for a vivid and artistic picture. 
The danger, indeed, in the case of Ran- 
dolph, with his unlimited eccentricities, 
his venomous eloquence, his queer pol- 
itics, and still queerer beliefs and preju- 
dices, is of overdoing the picturesque, 
and degenerating into simple grotesque- 
ness. As he said of himself, Randolph 
was the man upon whom all the bastard 
wit of the country was fathered, and 
his memory is enshrouded in a perfect 
mist of anecdotes, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. With such a subject it is very 
easy to go too far, and fall into scenic 
effects and mere piquant story-telling. 
It is therefore quite as high praise to 
say that Mr. Adams has 


avoided the 
perils of his subject as that he has made 
the most of 
credit for 
every way admirable, and if we were 
compelled to describe it in one word we 


it, and he deserves 
both. 


great 


The biography is in 


1 John Randolph. By Henry ApaAms. [Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series.] Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1882. 
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should say that it was one of the most 
effective books in the whole range of our 
historical literature. The men 
whom Randolph lived and the events in 
which he took part are carefully subor- 
dinated to the central figure. ‘The his- 
tory of the times, illuminated enough to 


among 


be readily understood, is used as a dusky 
background, 
Randolph is 


upon which the figure of 


projected with the pitiless 


brilliancy of the whitest and most in- 
‘ht. 


oO 
t=) 


this passage 


tense li It is impossible to pick out 
or that as a peculiarly fa- 
vorable specimen of the treatment em- 


Mr. Adams has 


philosophy of the One-Hoss Shay : — 


ployed. followed the 


“<¢ Pur,’ said the Deacon, ‘’t ’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
’N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.’ ” 


In other words, the execution is very 
even and very strong. 


We have a se- 
ries of vivid pictures without any break 
in the continuity of the story. We see 
Randolph in childhood and boyhood, 
growing up in the midst of the grandeur 
and the absurdity of the most extreme 
Virginian aristocracy, and absorbing at 
every pore all that was good or bad, and 
all the prejudices and passions of that 
Then he 
appears facing with consummate audac- 
ity the dying eloquence of Patrick Hen- 


vigorous but narrow society. 


ry. Then comes his political career, his 
his lead- 


ership of the house, and his fall from 


“old republican principles,” 
power. An aimless, ineffectual period, 
a species of interregnum, ensues, which 
may be called the guerrilla period of 
Randolph’s strange life; and then, when 
the war of 1812 had cleared the way 
for new issues, he appears again as a liv- 
ing force in American politics. It is in 
this last stage of his career that Mr. 
Adams has put Randolph in a wholly 
new and very striking light. It was 
John Randolph who first sketched, in 
bold, strong outline, that scheme for the 
union of state rights and slavery which 
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was afterwards filled out in every detail, 
and was preached as the true political 
gospel, by John C. Calhoun. 
was the author of 


Randolph 
outline of 
that Southern slave-holding policy which, 


the first 


subsequently adopted and extended, be- 
came of such vast i and 


strength that it was only crushed by the 


Importance 


four years of awful civil war, of which 
it was itself the cause. When Randolph 
was engaged in formulating this evil 
doctrine, and screaming it in the ears of 
every one, in season and out of season, 
he was an isolated man, feared and won- 
dered at, and almost as much of a polit- 
ical Ishmael as he was in the years be- 
fore the war with England. His jar- 
ring appeals went straight home to the 
nervous centre of the South; but no one 
loved him for it even there, however 
much he stirred their passions and was 
in accord with their bitterest 
prejudices. 


fears and 


It is owing to this isolation, 
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probably, that the part which Randolph 
played at the beginning of the slavery 
struggle in shaping the Southern policy 
has never until now been fully under- 
stood and appreciated, even if it was 
known -at all. Mr. Adams thus 


given us what is practically an entire- 


has 


ly new conception of Randolph in his 
last years, or in the third period of his 
life, —a contribution of great impor- 
tance in the study of a question on which 
the history of the United States turned 
for forty years, and which it took four 
years of desperate fighting to finally set- 
tle. Mr. Adams has done more than this, 
however, in carrying out the purpose of 
the 


longs. He has shown us just what John 


series to which this biography be- 


Randolph was, what he meant, what he 
represented, and what his influence was ; 
and above all he has made clear the ef- 
fect which Randolph had upon the his- 
tory of the republic. 





THE 


HAs any one ever noted that there is 
a far greater fondness in England for 
French words and phrases than there 
is in America? Whether I am the dis- 
coverer or not, the fact seems to me to 
be beyond question. In the new grand 
hotel in London, which is supposed to 
be managed on the American plan, — 
more or less, — but which has a name 
borrowed from Paris, the very gorgeous 
dining-room is labeled “ Salle &@ Man- 
ger.” In another English hotel, I saw 
a sign on what we call the “ elevator,” 


and the English, with greater simplicity, 
term a “lift,” declaring it to be an 


as- 


censeur. The portable fire-extinguisher 
familiar to all Americans as a “ Bab- 
cock ” 
teur. 


is in England called an eztine- 
On the programmes of the itin- 
erant opera company managed by Mr. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 


CLUB. 


Mapleson, and called, comically enough, 
“Her Majesty’s Opera,” the wig-maker 
and costumer appear as the perruquier 
and the costumier. But on the stage, or 
rather in writings for and of and about 
the stage, there is an enormous consump- 
tion of French phrases, or of phrases 
fondly supposed to be French. The 
dramatic critic is wont to refer to the 
rentrée of an old favorite when he means 
his or her reappearance; and he com- 
ments on the skillful way in which M. 
Sardou brings about his dénodment, — 
and for this there is perhaps some ex- 
cuse, as there is no English word which 
is the exact technical equivalent of dé- 
noument. But he condemns the drama- 
tist for the use of double entendre, not 
knowing that there is no such phrase in 
French, and that its apparent progenitor, 
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double entente, means only a double 
speaks of 


attempting a new role with 
en niar 
that the artist (for 


and he an artiste 


the view of 


meaning ; 


‘ging her repertoire, when he means 
an actress or a singer 
is an artist, and not an artiste) will add 
‘he mu- 


a new part to her repertory. 


is not content with artiste, 


eminely takes for the French 


feminine of artist, but he must needs 


tulk of the new pianisie from the Paris 
Conse 


from the Paris C 


rvatoire, When he means a pianist 


onservatory Pianiste 


x 


is also supposed to be a F ar feminine 


jianist, although this last summer, 
at Sarat 
a strolling concert — which de- 
| rmer to be “ the 

living la i pia the 

! But nothing surpasses the fol- 


ya, I saw an advertisement of 
clared a certain perf 
oreatest niste in 
world ” 
lowing advertisement, cut one of 
the theatrical trade-journals a ye 
two 
ing only the proper names : — 


ANNIE BLACK, 


from 
sar or 


ago. I give it here as it stood, 


chang- 


The popular favorite : 
Theatre Comique, will be 


iding Lady of —— 
June to 
x Lady 


erty after 
for the 


with first-class comb. 


E. J. 


engage season of *81-82, as Leading 


Also 
BLACK, 
(Nee 
CHARAC 


Epwarp Browny,) 
TER 
Please read this carefully, and note the 
delightfully 


ACTOR. 


inappropriate use of née, 
and 


into 


the purely professional cutting short 
“comb.” of the word “ combina- 


tion,” technically applied to strolling 
compa Above all, pray 
the fact that the gray mare is the bet- 


ter horse, 


nies. remark 
and that . man has given 
up his own name for his wife’s. 

— That that new p: caandie method 
an be depended upon, every time, to 
the stu- 
dent’s handwriting is a thing which the 


a the character all out of 


printed fac-simile specimens have long 
ago proved, to the satisfaction of the 
very last doubter. But what I want to 
know is, Does it take the character out 
of the student himself, at the same time ? 
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I should thin but here 


inferential, cir- 


ik it must be so; 
we have only a sort of 


cumstantial evidence, not proof: to wit, 


the published portraits of the successful 


students are characterless, time. 


every 


they meddle d 


ld 
That, 


But were they so before t 
with that eecasrieien method ? 
you see, is the vital question. 
these poor people were characterles 3 
fore, my suspicion falls 
but if they not, 
confirmed. what I 


to the grou id 
were cion 
So, 


to ask, in the 


my em. 
am 
is this: inisneabel St 


that whenever, hereafter, the “ Com- 


month- 
, labe led, 


system ”’ 


pendium ” people print their usual 

ly batch of fac-simile signatures 

‘“ Before the 
After peg the system,” 


practicing and 


+) , . 
they put, 


f..] 
successitul 


along with the portrait of the 
student, another portrait, showing what 


he was like “ before practicing the sys- 
em.” 

—I took a drive one October afte 
noon, which I for 
the 
the 


a couple of hours. 


remember not o1 ily 


beauty of the landscape, but for 
changes it underwent in the 
The road was an 
along 
ith white dwell- 
ing-houses — comfortable, if not special- 


ly picturesque — 


space of 


ordinary turnpike, running past 


homely, pleasant farms, w 
and old-fashioned, spa- 
cious, red-painted barns and out-houses. 


The 


the sky one clear sapphire, and a 


air was mild, but deliciously fresh, 
brisk 
breeze went rustling through the yellow 
he leaves lig 


maples, and dropping t rhtly 


on the piles of red fruit under the apple- 
trees. Golden-rod and purple aster were 


almost gone, 


but the flame of the Vir- 
ginia creeper ran over the stone wall 


and climbed to the tops of the dar 


and cedars, and even the litt! 
by the 
turned by the rich light 
beauty. ‘There was a wonderful sense 
of cheer in the look of the world that 
afternoon ; her year’s work was done, 
and the earth was enjoying her ease, 
at rest, yet full of hopeful life. By and 
by I tarned off from this highroad at a 


spruces 


common weeds way seemed 


into things of 
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right angle, left the upland country be- 
hind, and dipped down through a cross- 
track facing toward the river, where the 
light 


close shade. For nearly a mile the road 


dimly filtered 


i 


only through the 
continues to plunge down through a 
full of the 
and ferns 
other thick-growing greenery. 


piece of cenuine woodlan l. 


scent of moist mosses 


and 
Then it 

ges from this cool, dusk region, and 
passes the old place known as the Dans- 
kammer, the name in full being Teufel’s 
Tanz-kammer. I don’t know whether 
beautiful spots like this were given over 
to the devil as a sort of propitiatory of- 
fering, in old times, when people were 
more afraid ot 


he was supposed to have se- 


him than they are now, 
or whether 
lected them for himself; if so, he had 


very good taste. ‘The house, invisible 
through the trees, stands right above the 
river, on a broad, level plateau, where 
no doubt the 
nights were fine, —or did they prefer 
them dark ? 


the witches danced when 
If the devil was present, 
did he play partner, turn and turn about, 
with the witches, or did he only look on 
in a superior fashion at their festive 
performances ? When once fairly out of 
the woods, you find yourself down on the 
river-level, with nothing to intercept the 
view. Some five or six miles below, the 
stream expands into a broad bay, so 
closed in by a bend in the river’s course 
and by the hills at the south as to have 
This after- 
noon that Lam telling of, river and hills 


the appearance of a lake. 
retreated to indefinite distances in the 
pearly haze; the familiar hills lay sleep- 
ing, miles away, while below it was not 
the river-bay I saw, but some vague, far- 
off, unknown sea. It was one of Na- 
ture’s pleasant little wiles; she has a 
wonderful way of managing her ma- 
terials to produce her infinitely varied 
effects. Even learned 
not to be surprised by them, one enjoys 
them I was not at the 
end of them that afternoon, for after a 


time, while driving on, quietly admiring 


when one has 


all the same. 
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this soft and tranquil scene, a big dark 
cloud rose suddenly, as it seemed, out 
of the west, and where I had 
looking ; 


not been 
almost in a moment the whole 
changed : 


picture the dim sea disap- 


peared, and the shadow on the water 
it dark and cold; the haze van- 
ished from the dreamy distant hills, and 
they came forward to the river-bank, 
erect and bold, and closed the view up 
with a frowning wall. 


turned 


I think I never 
saw amore curious transformation scene. 
The storm-cloud after all was only an 


empty threat, for early in the evening 
the moon came up over the hills into a 
perfectly clear heaven, and flooded the 
whole night world with light. 

— Any one ambitious of producing a 
work of fiction has only to read the 
newspapers to find in their columns the 
most thrilling plots, which, with due ex- 
pansion, can be developed into novels 
quite as good as those of Miss Braddon 
or Mr. Wilkie Collins. This, at least, 
is what one is given to understand by 
the which 
it is no rare thing to see a quarter of : 
A Rear 


* Stranger , Fictio 
. 


newspapers themselves, in 


column, or so, headed * 
Novel” or 


which we are 


i 
assured is as wonderful 
as anything the ingenious authors be- 
devising 
strange complications of human affairs. 

When I first 


great work of fiction was in view, —a 


fore named have done in 


was young, and my 
point at which it has persistently re- 
mained, — I made an extensive collec- 


tion of clippings of this sort, believing 


that they would at least stimulate a lag- 


I must confess that 
I have found this method of writing fic- 
tion a failure. I tried the ex- 
cerpts for novels and for plays, but have 
never got a satisfactory plot out of 
them. They have retained, through 
all processes of literary treatment, a cer- 
tain inherent journalistic stamp, which 
somehow has been fatal to my story. I 
have thus come to disbelieve in the 
“ready-made novels” of the newspa- 


gard imagination. 


have 
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pers, and to think that a narrative of 
fact, however curious it may be, is of 
little help, except for the germ it may 
contain, unless it is translated and re- 
shaped by the imagination. Miss Brad- 
don and Mr. Collins do not owe their 
success to the reporter ; and no one can 
think for a that 
clippings have substantially helped the 
author of The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Nevertheless, it is Mr. Charles Reade’s 


moment newspaper 


hobby to preach the utility of the hard, 
unrounded fact as a potent ingredient of 
fiction ; and it is his delight to confound 
the critics of any seeming improbability 
in his stories with a reference to some 


occurrence in “real life,’ of which he 
has an account, carefully preserved with 
clove-scented gum tragacanth in a scrap- 
book. 

A newspaper correspondent has re- 


Mr. 
study, and we are shown a 


cently forced the door of Reade’s 
wonderful 
and 


collection of scrap-books, indexed 


cross-indexed, which contain clippings 
from hundreds of journals, and which 
have cost no end of trouble. Mr. Reade, 
the correspondent tells us, looks at this 
part of his library rather sadly, and has 
misgivings as to whether he will ever be 
repaid for the pains he has been at in 
forming it. But has he not been repaid 
for it already ? Jas he not discomfited 
many a critic by citations from these 
chronicles of the hour? Has he not 
often found Fact a muscular defender 
of the maid Imagination? He certainly 
has no occasion to repine, and his very 
latest story is a vindication of the utility 
of scrap-books. Singleheart and Dou- 
bleface is a charming story, told in the 

which Mr. 


Reade is almost as great a master as 


simple Anglo-Saxon way, of 
Fielding and Thackeray. It has a spe- 
cial attraction for Americans, as some of 
the scenes are in America. Mr. Reade 
has not been in this country, we believe, 
though an affectionate welcome awaits 
him, should he ever come; but he has 
so many friends here, and the large cir- 
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culation of his books has brought him 
into such intimate relations with Amer- 
ican publishers, that he ought to have « 
pretty good idea of how we 
what we are. 


look and 
It is evident, however, 
that, instead of trusting to himself for 
the local color of his American scenes, 
he has been to his scrap-books for it; 
and on this supposition alone can we ac- 
count for the remarkable verisimilitude 
with which he New York. 
The heroine of the narrative is forsaken 


describes 


by her besotted husband, who robs her 
of all the money she has, and leaves her 
with their child as soon as they land 
from a Liverpool steamer. She stores 
her trunks in the custom-house, that in- 
stitution evidently being, according to 
Mr. Reade’s scrap-books, on one of the 
North River piers ; and from it she walks 
and Fourth Street, 
which we are led to imagine is in the 


to One Hundred 
same neighborhood. On the way her 
child becomes hungry, and she instantly 
feeds it with pie; for of what other nu- 
riment could she think, what other 
nutriment could she readily tind in New 
York than that indigestible article of 
national diet? The forlorn stranger in 
the streets of the metropolis is overcome 
by hunger, and, looking for succor, im- 
mediately discovers a pie-shop, with its 
stock of “apple, mince, and custard.” 
She also makes the acquaintance of 
a custom-house officer, “a tall, 


citizen of Illinois,” 


gaunt 
named Solomon B. 
Grace ; and the portraiture of this official 
is so natural that any one who has landed 
from a foreign steamer in New York 
will instantly recognize it. Mr. Grace 
talks like Sam Slick. ‘ Wa’al,” he 
says to his lady-love, — and he also says 
“ wa’al” every time he opens his mouth, 
— “wa’al, ye see, I don’t want no fuss. 
Now, there’s somebody in that house 
that riles me. He’s gota good thing, 
and he doesn’t vally it.” This, it will 
be noticed, is eminently characteristic of 
the speech of the gentlemen who take 
account of dutiable articles on the in- 
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coming steamers, as also is the use of 
that i 
“ I 


Grace, whe 


very common 


an expletive, 
‘ Mr. 


when 


swan!” says 
ied ; and 
his heart is touched, he uses the 


racy 


and famili iom, * You’ll make me 
h a palace car.” 

rs her money from 

her thriftless husband, and starts from 

( Ilundre to the 

custom-house, which, ‘“ to her surprise” 


There 


nm B., and 


i 


7 } tT,’ +] Bin 
Jne d and fourth Street 


” 
(and to our 1S ry near. 


ne 
s0LOmMm« 


she once 
. 1 
Is avout 
“his 
+] 


ie 


wh n she i she 


is moored 

in Wali Street. 

“l that he reads 

) write one, and it 

t, With the aid of 

should be accurate. 

lly take our word for it 

> assure him that the city hall is 

rlear’s Hook, that the establish- 

of Mi 

is not at 
Green is not entral Park ? 

— Mr. Arnold not long 

ago, and Mr. Edward A. Freeman more 


ment sssrs. Harper and Brothers 
Gowanus, and 


in ( 
Matthew 


ut Bowling 


recently, have been freeing their minds 
about A 
United sta 


selves to the noble army of Ex 


nerica, or rather about these 
tes. They have joined them- 
rlishmen 
who have already said their say about 
this unfortunate country, and its still 
more unfortunate inhabitants. English- 
the Atlantic, and 


stopped ” in America over night, and 


men who have crossed 


(73 


Englishmen who have stayed at home 


snugly by their sea-coal fire, are alike 


ready to set forth their condescending 
opinions of American manners, Ameri- 
can customs, American food, American 
horses, American books, American men, 
American women, and American chil- 
dren. American civilization, such as it 
is, has been talked about by numberless 


And 
yet, in spite of this enormous expendi- 


English critics, such as they are. 
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ture of ink, it seems to me that one easy 
and accurate standard of comparison be- 
tween the two countries has not yet re- 


ceived the attention it deserves. This 


standard is the relative frequency 


sxcellenece of th =— 
exceiience Of Ui idexX. 


the highest civilization the index 


surpassed. The country in w 


most and best 


indexes 
aid the special student and 


reader is the country in 


a ee 
16 is the country 
: . 
highest 


flor a 


aborate 


literary and 


histor 


in their files, a 


hind it. On the 


Magazine or review has } 
index for years. The orig 
to cover all contemporary per’ 


erature was made many years 
an American; and the later 
Poole’s of 


an American undertaking. 


elaborate Index 


that there is an Index Society i 

land, and that there is none in Am 
ica; but the English society owes much 
» Americans, who form a 
goodly portion of its members, and do 
a very 


of its support t 


considerable proportion of its 
work, Then, the Index Society, admi- 
ad- 


A 
AActuauy, 
it wasted its time and its money in put- 


rable as it is in intention, is not so 
mirable in its management. 


ting forth an index to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, — 
a task which belonged to the author 
and the publisher, and which it was 
simply shameful in them to neglect. 
This brings us to note the infrequency 
of indexes in English books, even in 
Car- 


lyle’s Reminiscences, for instance, with 


+} > 
them. 


books which cry aloud for 
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its mass of personal allusions and re- 
flections, was issued in England with- 
index. 


out an The American publish- 


ers added one at once. Mrs. Kemble’s 
Old Woman’s Gossip, with its fund of 
delightful anecdote, appeared in Eng- 
land as Records of a Girlhood, and with 
no clew whatever to the proper pbames 
| the 


hich filled its entertaining pa 
‘rican publisher supplied an index. 


ages ; 
Not only are English indexes few in 
humber, but they are often inferior in 


merit. So poor was the ‘lish index 


of an English book, of which a New 
York publisher had purchased the plates 
a year or two ago, that he was com- 
pelled to recall the edition he had print- 
ed from these plates, and to make an 
index less ludicrous. 

oland that we have taken 


books on 


It is from En 
the present fancy for series of 
kindred subjects. A set of English Men 
of Letters called forth a set of 
American Men of Letters. Now in the 
books of none of the important English 


has 


series is there an index: in no one of the 
Eng- 
lish Readers (the original of all the se- 
ries, if I mistake not), nor in Foreign 
Classics for teaders, nor in 
Classical Writers, nor in English Men 


volumes of Ancient Classics for 


English 


Books of the Month. 


of Letters, will you find any sign of an 
index. ‘Turn to the various American 
Every 


volume of Mr. Laurence Hutton’s Amer- 


series, and see the difference. 


ican Actor series has an index, contain- 
ing, often, information not in the book 
itself, and made only at the cost of much 
toil. Every volume of the Scribners 
Campaigns of the Civil War has an 


ple index. Every volume but one of 


am- 


American Men of Letters is superior to 
its English namesake 


of a more active reading 


leave indexes in books to consider the 
books which are indexes, I think 
advantage is still with these States. 
The Dickens Dictionary —an index to 
the characters of an English novelist — 
is an American work; so is the Wa- 
verley Dictionary ; so, of course, is the 
Hawthorne Index. In general, Amer- 
ican books of reference are b 


er, and more exact. Errors h 
have been pointed out in Mr. Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors, and in the forty 
xl to it; but it 


to American in- 


a 
mismade indexes append 


remains a monument 
dustry, and to the American demand for 
a guide through the labyrinths of lit- 
erature. 





BOOKS OF 


Literary Tistory and Criticism. Studies in Ear- 
ly English Literature, by Emelyn W. Washburn, 
(Pu 


treatment of the theme. 


1ams), is a somewhat discursive and narrative 
It represents an enthu- 
siasm which is conscientiously occupied with the 
letails of the subject, and yet runs frequently into 
generalizations which are not strained, but sensi- 
ble and reasonable. — Heine’s writings, The Ro- 
mantic School, the Suabian Mirror, and Introduc- 
tion to Don Quixote have been translated by S. L. 
Fleishman, and published in a single volume. 
(Holt.) The Romantic School was written origi- 
nally for the illumination of the French, and thus 
serves singularly well as an introduction to the 
study for the use of American students. The 
translation has scarcely the grace of Heine, but it 
preserves his caustic wit and his keen insight. — 


THE 


MONTH. 


Mr. John Addington Symonds’s Renaissance i 
Italy (Holt) is now complete by the publicatio: 
Italian Literature, in two octavo volumes. —’ 
Subjection of Hamlet, by William Leighton (Lip 
pincott), is further explained on the 

an essay toward an explanation of the moti 
thought and action of Shakespeare’s Prince 
Denmark. The essay is a very thoughtful one. 
It is more than ingenious, and is worthy the at 
tention of every student of Shakespeare. It would 
not be just to state Mr. Leighton’s conclusions in 
a sentence. — A Study, with critical and explana 
tory notes, of Alfred Tennyson’s Poem The Prin- 
cess, by 8S. E. Dawson (Dawson Brothers, Mon- 
treal), is a modest little work, which undertakes 
to illuminate the poem by a running commentary, 
and to furnish notes, as if it had given the text 
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entire. — Emerson at Home and Abroad, by Mon- 
cure D. Conway (Osgood), is a study of Emerson’s 
genius, freely ills 
cences. — The death of the Hon. 
has led to a fresh issue 
tures on the iglisl nguage. (Scribners.) 
The first is devoted ratl » the structure of tl 

to its historical monuments. 


Mar 


1 } 
DOOKS 


reminis= 
re e. Marsh 


of his two volumes of Lec- 


istrated by personal 


Geo 


h’s mind and 
valuable, 
since the first 


Ode 


con- 


Jebster, an 
volume 


, 
eighty of notes, all 
l ion- 

W ilkin- 


soston 


I'wo Pocts of Croisic, 

cond series of Dra- 
matie Idylls are the tents of a n 
Browni 
which g: 
not hitherto « 
The Wisdom of a Didactic Poem, 
translated from tl 1 of Riickert by 
Charles T. Brooks (Roberts Bros.), is, as Mr. Brooks 


an original wot 


w volume of 
Mifflin & Co.) 
nowledzed 


edition. — 


work 


says, ““m 


k, composed by the 
author in min, spiritually 
born in ated in the West, — one 
1 


who h p study and sympathy 


ntal thought and the style 
of Orie | now reproduces the 
tal wisdom in 
hed European cul- 
ture.’”’ The first six bo are given as an experi- 
ment. Mr rooks’ enture ms to have been 
l l » Light Asia. 
gan 

accounted for 


essence 


forms 


reat¢ 


Jones 
by the at het in his dedi- 
cation, ephemer: Tses. The Legend of St. 
Telemachus ( e Le; Al ay 
make a little 
field, Mass., by J. 
Rev. W. W , 
—Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
s Mr. W. J. 
* harvest which has been 
He has 
as removed some of the 
Mr. 
Linton ‘ y musical and 
lyrical period of English verse is delightful 
material. — Poems, by James Avis Bartley, A. B. 
(The Jeffersonian Book and Job Printing Office, 
Charlottesville, Va.), is an octavo pamphlet of 
— Mr. J. 
Poems of 
those unacquainted with the 


»k, published in Pitts- 
The author is 
he poetry is fervent. 
Centuries Linton’s 
| 
glean 
garnered in the anthologies. furnished 
the book 


obstructions 


with notes, : 
forms present. 
has most 


for | 


ninety-six pages. Brander Matthews has 


collected a volume « 
ism (Scribners 

subject will be agreeably surprised at the intrinsic 
worth of the As an accompaniment to 
school work, the book ought to have a positive 


American Patriot- 


poetry. 


value, and the editor has made it more serviceable 
by furnishing it with notes, and by adopting a 


chronological order for the selections. — Helen of 


Books of the Month. 


[ January, 


Troy, by A. Lang (Scribners), is the Greek lady 
done in a modern English dado; and with a nice 
sense of propriety, the old Helen, who sits and 
walks as if she were a model for Mr. Leighton, 
has left the troublesome part of her character for 
poem has much of 
the sweetness of Mr. Morris, not quite so | 


antiquity to take care of. he 


drawn out, and one may be pardoned for carrying 
some of the lines and images about with him till 
t the Amer- 
ican publishers on the good taste of their 
production. —Idyls of Norway and other Pox 
(Scribners) is the title which Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth 


they are worn. We must complime 
re- 


ms 


Boyesen gives to an agreeable little collection of 
his poetry, some of which had already appeared 
the 
Mr. 
kind 
of pleasure with which he reads his prose. — The 
Fire-Worshippers and Dermot McM 


in the pages of his novels. The romancer is 
poet 


Boyesen’s poems with something 


and one read 


of the 


in both instances, 


saine 
1 


are the 

by 
the Prospector print, Del Norte, C¢ Blue 
fire appears to be the li l 


ight by which they were 
| 


written, and all the speeches read as if they were 


delivered at the top of one’s voice. ther Goose 
for Grown Folks, by Mrs. A. D. Whitney 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), i revised and 
enlarged edition of a book publi 1 4 en 


hew 
», and brought now i ce with the au- 
»€ 4 oh 1OW 11h ¢ 1th the au 
Mrs. Vi 


exercised her ingenuity on the old jin 


years age 


thor’s other writin as not only 
cles; she 
has made a capital suggestion f ‘s to do the 
same. <A 
ing what the 


ditties might receive. — Mr. Robert Bell has edited 


game might well be tried by wits of see- 


various interpretations any one of 


a collection of Songs from 


Mead & Co.), which is f 


current spelling. — Poems of the 
Margaret E. Sangster (Osgood 
short poems, conceived in a simple, reverent spirit 
and melodiously delivered.-—Paphus and 
Poems, by Ella Sharpe Youngs 
Trench & Co., London), is asm 
by a cultivated and sensitive woman. 
E Art and Nat 
ene Benson (Roberts Bros. 


other 
Paul, 


volume of verse, 


(Kegan 


Art and Decoration. 
by | 
reader L | 
to say about a few Italian topics, whi 
selected from the 
plainly in possession of one who writes 
and 
about com- 
mend to the querulous dilettanti of the 7. —In 
the series of Appletons’ Home Books two 
ones have appeared: Home Occupations, by Janet 
E. Runtz-Rees, and The Home Needle, by Ella 
Rodman Church. The former gives al lant 


suggestions for all sorts of home-made bricabrac, 


’ the 


who wishes to hear what a has 
h he has 
terial 


so free ly 


abundance of the 1 


easily. There is erosity and 


a gel honesty 


the criticism in the book which we 


new 


out of leather, paper, straw, wax, and card-board, 
and in some cases is minute in its directions: the 
latter confines itself to the 
of plain sewing and useful needle-work. — The 
Lady’s Book of Knitting and Crochet, containing 
over one hundred new and easy patterns of useful 
and ornamental work, is published by N. D. 
Whitney & Co., Boston, the dealers in worsteds. 


mbler occupations 
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The author is described as “ta lady expert, who 
has conscientiously tested all of them.’’ The con- 
dition of brain is not stated. —Mr. William 
Tirebuck has written a little volume on Dante Ga- 
briel | Work and (Elliot 


Rossetti, his 
Stock, London), in which he includes also a brief 


her 
Influence 


survey of recent art tendencies. There is no biog- 
raphy except in the last paragraph of the book, 
but there are some suggestive criticisms, as where 
r. Henry Irving to E. Burne Jones. 
— Travels in South Kensing with Notes 
Decorative Art and Architecture in England, 
Moncure D. Conway (Harpers), is a collection of 
Har- 


account of the 


he compares M 
ston, on 


by 


appe ared or 
es a readable 


three papers which nally in 

per’s Monthly, and § 

material out of whi 
together wil 


a more artistic England is 
h some sketches of what has 
already been done, chiefly by artists, in rendering 
their 
use, 
rated homes than books of principles and designs, 
since the thing done is more instructive than the 
thing that ought to be done. — The old Masters 
of Lb and Holland, by Eugéne Fromentin 
has been translated by Mrs. Mary C. 
(Osgood), and furnished with heliotype illustra- 
tions after Rubens, Paul Potter, and 
t isa pleasure to read such thoughtful criticism, 
given in such delightful style. — Parisian Art and 
Artists, by Henry Bacon (Osgood), is substantially 
a reprint of the 
ner’s, and is an agreeable, 
contemporary 
of the men and women whose names may be heard 


houses beautiful. Such a book is of more 


we think, to Americans ambitious of deco- 


jeiur 
lejum ’ 


Robbins 


Rembrandt. 


author’s contributions to Scrib- 
light introduction to 


French art, with sketchy accounts 


in Paris studios. 

Holiday Books. That Glorious Song of Old is 
the title given to a thin, square volume conta 
Dr. E.. Hi. Christmas hymn, ‘It 
upon the midnight clear,” with illustrations by 
Alfred Fredericks. (Lee & Shepard.) The pic- 
tures, which are allusive in their subjects, are not 
always conducive to a reverent spirit. The artist 
has emploved melodramatic treatment on a di- 
minutive and the effect is to diminish as- 
tonishment, which is the first product of the melo- 
drama and its chief justification. — Curfew must 
not Ring To-Night, by Rosa Hartwick Thorpe (Lee 
& Shepard), is another of the square illustrated 
books, the illustrations being by F. T. Merrill ahd 
E. H. Garrett. The artists have in some cases 
worked together on the same picture. The series 
is of greater worth than that of the previous book, 
the subjects being treated with more simplicity 
and dignity. We can praise also the omission to 
illustrate the central fact of the poem,—a fact 
which may safely be left with the author of the 
poem. — Ring Out, Wild Bells, from the same pub- 
lishers, has the same general plan. The illustra- 
tions are from designs by Miss L. B. Humphre y- 
The artist to have aimed at 
rather than to be vigorous by nature. — Maemillat 
& Co. have issued the Old Christmas and es 
bridge Hall of Washington Irving, with Caldecott's 
illustrations, both which appeared in elegant form 
last season, as sixpenny pamphlets now. The il- 
lustrations suffer in printing, yet Mr. Caldecott’s 
style permits cheap printing better than more re- 


Sears’s came 


scale, 


seems to us 


vigor 
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fined = does. — The Charles Dickens Birthday 
Book (T. Whittaker, New York) comes with the 
ee that the selection is the work of 
Dickens’s eldest daughter; the ilh 
outline sketches, by his yeungest. It 

to find the necessary number of sentiments in 
Dickens. — Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday 
Times, edited by Almira L. Hayward (Osgood) 
is a collection of verses upon a somewhat 


istrations, five 
is not hard 


> 
novel 
plan, the poems being grouped under the heads of 
New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Ta 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July » Thanks 

ing, and Christmas. The slections are m: 

rh Herrick is 
Three Great 


is a work combin 


from American authors, thous 
into service for Fast Day.— 
by W. C. Bryant (Putnams), 
three separate illustrated books 
the Flood of Years, of 
furnished by Linton, and Among 
trated by McEntee. The w book is in 
the poetry. McEntee’s illustrations have a humor- 

look by the side of Linton’s. In one 
there is a boy climbing a tree, and the 
the truly remarkable. 
chosen from the Columbia Spectator, 
1882 (White & Stokes, New York), 
deal of cleverness both in text and cuts, but the 


Po nis, 


, Thanatopsis and 
which the des 
Trees, 


lity of the 


igns were 


the illus- 


picture 


boy is — College 
1880, 


shows « 


college element is sin 

Flowers, original and 

ranged by Ellen E. Dickinson, ill 
Emmet (White & Stokes), is an 

disposed collection of leaves, tied 

ribbon, 


ularly absent. — Wayside 
contributed poems, 
istrated by. 
awkwardly 
together by a 
the illustrations in chromo-lithography.— 
Grandma’s Garden, with many 
suggested and arranged by Kate Sanborn, 
trated by Walter Satterlee (Osgood), is « 
coliection of leaves tied together, 
colors on the cover. 
ly revival of interest in 
— Mr. T. Buchanan Read’s Chri 
by a number of engray from 
I. Dielman, yet we must think that } _ Die Iman 
has sometimes adapted himself too saabe to Mr. 
Read's verse. — New England Bygones, by E. H. 
Rollms (Lippincott), is a new edition of a quiet 
and graceful book, enriched by a number of en- 

i gs of more than ordinary value, and some- 
w wit impoverished by a preliminary biographical 
sketch, by Gail Hamilton, which is unpleasantly 
private in its tenor. 

Philosoph; y and Religion. Dr. James Marti- 
neau’s A Study of Spinoza (Macmillan) was ori 
nally designed for the Philosophical 
Classics, but, refusing to come within the neces- 
sary, limits of the volumes included in that series, 
is published by itself. It is wpon the same general 
plan of a separate discussion of life and philoso- 


1al poems, 
illus- 
1 little 
with a design in 
looks toa ind- 
i irdens. 
nified 

by 


The S¢ lec tio 
old-f 
1 


ings des 


series of 


phy, and will be welcomed by readers who regret 
the infrequent publication of Dr. Martineau’s 
work. — Mrs. (?) A Little Pilgrim 
(Roberts) may perhaps be included here. It is an 
imaginative picture of a soul awaking upon the 
other side of death. There is a sweetness about it 
which will very likely be cloying to many. — 
American Hero-Myths, by D. G. Brinton (H. C. 
Watts & Co., Philadelphia), is a study in the 
native religions of the Western continent. It isan 


Oliphant’s 
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ns isa 
Phomp- 


has a ro- 


ipson is 


concerned, 


caught some 


ywer price, has 
A Doubtii 


is de- 
(Osgood), 

a sermon 
practical one, 


with 


for monaste- 


narra- 

) Louis 

Steven me of the Leisure 
Hour » full of enter- 
taining invention. » likeness to the Arabian 
Nights is n i vesty of form, but 
Mr. Steven his own canons as laid 
down in his article ir eman’s magazine, and 
really tells « stories require the 
patience of the Eas ay al » said. — In the 
Franklin rs), the latest 
numbers are Allerto y Annie Thomas; 
Rachel’s Inheritar ; Veley ; Dai- 
i Butterflies, | Irs. J. H. Riddell; and 


ad 
I I ibbon. — Norodom, 
King of Cambodia, a romance of the East, by 
. 


s), enables the reader, 


Frank Me 


weary of the sharp definitions of Western life 


and history, to surround himself by the fictitious 
gloom and monstrous shapes of I ins 
History and Biography. —In English Men of 
Letters series, (H irpers), Sterne is undertaken by 
H. D. Traill, who shows himself a trustee of the 
reading public by treating his subject with singular 
honesty. We can hardly think of a more trying 
book to read than a life of Sterne in Sterne’s man- 
ner; but a book like this, which takes a cool inter- 
est, and detaches that which is of permanent value 
from the decaying mass of Sterne’s writing, may be 
read with profit and pleasure. — Detailed Minutiz 
of Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia, 


[ January 
Lyanuary, 


by Carlton McCarthy (Carlton McCarthy & Co., 
Richmond), is a volume of s, Which 
spiritual superiority of the Confed 
beyond Mr. McCarthy’ bt, th 
of Maria Ed t 


proves beyond a doubt the mor: 
doubt, that 


iams) has the « 
With notices of 
reader finds, if 
work, that Mrs. Oliver 
her book very 
Edgewort 


1 vol 


for thes 

reference 

been mot it 

gleaned from 4 

made her book an encyclopedic 
ine. —In American Statesmen (H 
flin & Co.), tandolph, by He 
1s the latest lume, and tl 


ile 


ently regard 


interest, but wit 
Days of Christi: 

florid writer, F. 

period embraced | 

death of Christ, < 

of Christ and Life 

exposit pistles. 4 

of Francis Lieber, « Vv Thomas Sergeant 
Perry (Osgood), shoul ea great interest for all 
students of our political ie} e was 
a romantic one, and hi istrate the power 
of fascination which public affairs have for a man 
whose personal ex oi his- 
toric moveme! 

win some readers; its we ( 
John Greenleaf Whittier, his life, ius, and writ- 


ings, by W. Sloane Kennedy (8S. E. Cassino, Bos- 


O, 


ton), is one of those preliminary biographies which 
have an uncomfortable effect upon the friends 
of the subject. However carefully and accurately 
the work may be done, one can scarcely avoid the 
feeling that a monument has been erected, with a 
blank space only left for the day of the 

The living have some rights, and the 1 

burial is not one which sl 
defended. — The B« 

to the Bible and the Traditions of Oriental Peoples, 
from the Creation of Man to the Deluge, is the title 
of a work by Francois Lenormant, which has been 
translated by an American (Scribners), and intro- 
duced by Professor Francis Brown. Mr. Lenormant 


ud be most stre1 


igs of History according 


possibly protests a little too much that he is a 
Christian, but that is natural when the audience 
for whom he writes is considered. To the ration- 
alist he says, ‘‘ This is a scientific book; read it, 
and find a single point where my Christian con- 
victions have embarrassed me, and proved an ob- 
stacle to the liberty of my research as a scholar, 
or where they may have prevented me from adopt- 
ing the well-ascertained results of criticism.’”? — 
The eighth of the Campaigns of the Civil War 
(Scribrers) is The Mississippi, by Lieut. F. V. 
Greene, who is a trained writer on military topics, 
but a student, and not a participant in the scenes 





irtles one to find 


tics of a second generation. It will be 
those who are to come larly 


ne. — The 


and William Garnett. ) Itcontainsa 
a] H 


selection fro -orrespondence and occasional 
ntributions to sci- 
| 


° } 1 
ortraits and 1ored 


1 y 
which might 
work. His 7 


hristian 
upon a remarkable career of 


assu 


liter: fly in history ¢ 
in ficti which shall bear 

erous and not narrow Chi 
enlisted the interest of sow 


compilations have the appearance 


> be said the relation 
sub 


1 _ 
ishing 


» the ¢ 
there is little doubt that the new vigor is well di- 
, and the public is getting the benefit of the 
Th are E 
Among the rec 
hin Ro 
nith; Judaa and her 
work which bridges over ) 
Nebuchadnezzar to Vespasian; and John Hus, by 
A. H. Wratislaw, who makes an 
raphy detailing the commencement of resistance to 


he inferior clergy. 


historical biog- 


yal authority on the part of t 
» Diocesan Histori vhicl 
1 1 by George 
Ormsby, and Oxford, <dward Marshall. 
None of these books profess to be based upon ori 

nal investigation, but they are not the work of 
lertaken them who could 
Still 
another volume is a biog aphical one, devoted to 
Teroes of Science, by Professor P. M. Duncan, in 
which Ray, Linneus, De Candolle, Buffon, Pen- 
nant, Lamarck, Cuvier, Murchison, Lyell, and 
others are treated. —In the Nature series (Mac- 
millan) a little volume has been issued, devoted 


mere hacks; men have un 


do original work if that were their purpose. 


to memorial notices of Darwin by Huxley Gei- 
kie, Dyer, and others. The varied attainments of 
Mr. Darwin are well illustrated by the fact that 
specialists in geology, botany, zodlogy, and psy- 
chology take up those separate parts of his work. 
. Books for Young People. Christmas Rhymes 

and New Year’s Chimes, by Mary D. Brine (Har- 

lan), is a large oblong book in boards, with verses 

and illustrations. The verses are generally ob- 
jective and free from offensive sentimentality, but 
we object to such a poem as Two Small Maids. 
The pictures have the merit of not being too nice. 
— Elfin Land (Harlan) is another oblong book, 
with designs by Walter Satterlee and poems by 
Josephine Pollard. The pictures are better than 
the verses, which are doggerel. It is curious how 
the esthetic nonsense, with its amiable slang, has 
worked into books for children. — The Young Peo- 


A929 
i £3) 


are’s Dramas, for Youthful Readers, 
Barr (Appleton), is a singular com- 
mentary upon the fallacy which possesses people 
children are necessarily more interested in 
lren than in older people. The assumption in 
this book is that, by giving young peoplea gl 
at the exceedingly small number of child: 
Shakespeare, one may all 
in the literature itself. * 
' Shakespeare’s y 
re little value for chil 
in its criticism, if 
Talking Leaves, 


n O. Stoddard 


.— The 
) Harper: to be 
enjoyed chiefly by boys and girls who have taken 
he Indian under their care, and accept him with 
is grunts and imperfect speech as an impor- 
nt actor, without whom modern life would not be 


worth living. — Pussy Willow, and other Child 
Songs, has words by Henriette Cushi 
S. E. 


g, music by 
Farrar, and illustrations by Gertrude Clem- 
Vhite & Stokes.) he poetry has th 


pearance of being made to order, and the 


ent. 


| 
rh ¥ . , amt rall Ty. 
which affect a rude charm, are not well drawn. 
Little Folk in Green, new Fairy Stories, by Hen- 
rietta Christian Wri ith ill i 


by Lydia Emmet (White 


ns in color 


devoid of too much mo 
also of story. The illustra 

somewhat amateurish look. 

fried, by James Baldwin, illustrate 3 

Pyle (Scribners), is not a simple transcript from 
the Eddas, but an attempt on 
thor to 
whole. 


the part of the au- 
the material into an imaginative 
He seems to have 
the spirit of the 


glad that boys 


veave 
entered heartily into 
Yorthern mythology, 

yuld have a chance at 

tale which uses all the 

Stories, retold from the Eddas (Roberts), is more 
directly drawn from the original sources; that 
to say, he has rendered the stories into s 

ing English, while he has retained, as writers 
love of this literature can scarcely help d 
something of the sternness of the early 

has not, however, lost himself so complet 
theme as Mr. Baldwin. — Six 
Belle Irving (Estes & Lauriat), is written b) 

ciple of Miss Aleott. —In the Young Folks’ 

roes of History, by George M. Towle (Lee & Shep- 


Girls, by 


ard), the latest volume is devoted to Sir Francis 
Drake, one of the most admirable of all the sub- 
jects included in the series. — The American Boy’s 
Handy Book, by D. C. 
giving practical directions for doin 


Jeard (Scribners), besides 
: things which 
ordinarily pass from one boy’s intelligence to an- 
other in a traditionary way, contains also a great 
many hints of uncommon sports and playthings, 
and is so minute in detail and particular in its 
diagrams that it may safely be recommended to 
boys who are not book-lovers; it is a great ad- 
vance on the old-fashioned boys’ own books. — 
The Wonderful City of Tokio, or Further Adven- 
tures of the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto 
Nambo, by Edward Greey (Lee & Shepard), is 
substantially a continuation of the author's pre- 
vious book, Young Americans in Japan, and is an 
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animated account of sights in Tokio as seen by 
the inevitable family, which forms the substructure 
of all books for children 


nowadays. There is a 


plentiful supply of pictures, mixed Japanese and 
Western. — Paul and Persis, or the Revolutionary 
Struggle in the Mohawk Valley, by Mary E. Brush 
(Lee & Shepard), is an historical story for boys, 
and one does not need to exact the closest imita- 
tion of old-time talk to find the book interesting 
and worthy. Would that more of our writers for 
the young set themselves Miss Brush’s task, and 
worked at it as faitl 
J. T. 


illustrate the evils followin 


Che Jolly Rover, by 
Lee & Shepard), is intended to 
lose study 
Boy’s Own. 
Will the bock prove an awful example ? Or will 
it increase. the circu Boy’s Own ? 
We are inclined to tl that this 
paper would have accepted the book for serial 
publication, and found its it. — The 
Prize for Girls and Boys Estes & Lauriat), 
is one of the En azines for the young, 
which, bound in boards, does duty at the end of 
the year as a holiday book. 


lrrowbridge 
‘from a tooc 


of a cheap boy’s paper called Th 


redoubtable 


account in 
1882 


It has objectionable 
stories and weak reli 


gion. — Diddie, Dumps, and 
Tot, or if 


Plantation Chi by Louise Clarke 
Pyrnelle (Harpers), was written primarily for the 
preservation of many of the old stories, legends, 
traditions, games, hymns, and superstitions of the 
Southern slaves. The 
the vernacular 


extreme care with which 
to the color of the 
chief speakers will prevent the book from free use 


is darkened 
by children, which is an advantage, if it compels 
older persons to read it aloud with judicious oral 
editing.— Our Little Ones is the title of a monthly 
magazine conducted by Wm. T. Adams, of which 
the bound volume (Lee & Shepard) comes as an 
annual, with very slight r 


minder of the monthly 
bound, and 


the reading is of an ordinary, unliterary character, 


parts. It is prettily illustrated and 
unpretentious, and on the whole, unobjectionable. 
— Chatterbox for 1882 (Estes & Lauriat) is an- 
other of these books, but the 
red, the pict are of an inferior order, and 
iterature is made to order. — Our Young Folks 
in Africa, the Adventures of a Pa 
Americans in Algeria 
Africa, by James D. 
adaptation of older 


type is small and 


of Young 
1 South Central 
McCabe (Lippincott), is an 


and ir 
books on Africa to the use of 
the young by the introduction of the customary 
machinery. The author does not appear to have 
had any personal acquaintance with the country 
traversed; certainly, the dull style of the book 
could not have been invented by a real explorer. 
— The Boy Travel ) 
W. Knox (Harpers) ied its fourth part, 
which Pp the Land. Mr. 
de traveler, but he is not a story- 


by Thomas 


covers | loly 


ay 
id 


Knox is a bona f 


teller nor a dramatist ; he is an encyclopedist, 
and his book is of a kind which an ostrich boy 
can digest. —In the Franklin Square Series, the 
Harpers have included William Black’s An Ad- 
venture in Thule. —The bound volume of Har- 
per’s Young People for the year 1882 is vastly 
more valuable, from an art point of view, and a 
great deal more entertaining in its letterpress, 
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than a majority of the books prepared especially 
for holiday readers. Indeed, the best book in this 
kind for the passing season is scarcely to be com- 
pared with these fifty-two numbers of Harper’s 
Young People, in their tasteful binding. — Among 
the books which do not need to have been just 
born, Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s The Peterkin Pa- 
pers (Osgood) holds a high place. The ingenuity 
of the book, with its many changes rung upon a 
single theme, is surprising, and the drollery, the 
wit, the uncommon sense of the Peterkin family 
are enough to stock ordinary families with a win- 
ter supply of by-words. 

Lite rary Guides. The second series of The Best 
Reading, edited by L. E. Jones (Putnams), has 
been issued, and, following the first series after a 
lapse of five vears, includes in its classified lists 
the most important English and American publi- 
cations during that time. The arrangement is a 
clear one, and the book will be very useful to 
readers who do not care to trouble themselves with 
elaborate and detailed bibliographies. The selec- 
tion seems judicious, and the ranking of the sev- 
eral books cautious. —Short Sayings of Great 
Men, with historical and explanatory notes, by 
Samuel Arthur Bent (Osgood), hensive 
dictionary of familiar quotations, literally anno- 
tated, arranged under brief biograp! of their 
authors, and well indexed. The book is a good 
addition to the which is 
lightening the labors of students and editors. 
Zovlogical Sketches, by Felix L. 
Oswald (Lippincott), is called by the author a con- 
tribution to the out-door study of natural history, 


is a comp! 


library of 
Science. 
and contains, besides his own observations, many 


curious facts which he 
The book is anecdotical and vivacious, and the 


has drawn from others. 


author’s radical evolutionism crops out only oc- 
casionally. — The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action is the revised title of the revised edition of 
G. P. Marsh’s important work, Man and Nature, 
first issued ten years ago. It is hard 
to say whether the scientific or the historical stu- 
dent would find most worth in the book. It cannot 
be overlooked by any student in either depart- 


(Scribners. ) 


ment. — The Solution of the Pyramid Problem, or 
Pyramid Discoveries, with a new theory as to 
their ancient use, by Robert Ballard (Wiley), is a 
thesis, carefully worked out, and intended to dem- 
onstrate that these works were in effect vast the- 
odolites for use in the survey of Egypt. — Easy 
Star Lessons, by Richard A. Proctor (Putnams), 
is a readable book, wretchedly printed, by which 
one is made acquainted in a familiar way with the 
stars as they may be seen from month to month. 
It is well furnished with cuts and maps. — Text- 
Book of Geology, by Archibald Geikie (Mac- 
millan), is intended primarily for students, and 
the plan comprises a tolerably full reference to 
special memoirs; In doing this Dr. Geikie has 
kept American researches especially in mind. — 
The Great Diamonds of the World, their history 
and romance, by Edwin W. Streeter, in the 
Franklin Square Library (Harpers), 
placed under Fiction, so far as the impression 
made upon the plain reader’s mind is concerned. 


may be 

















